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‘An the First thing I'm gonna do 


is cut out copy work!” 


HH ‘Sonly playing, ofcourse, buteven at his age he senses 
the need of more time for learning, less time for 
copy and dictation. Have you recognized this need? Are 
you consuming valuable time in your school with waste- 
ful copying? There's no need to spend class time dic- 
tating questions or problems to your students. The new 
Ditto Rotary Duplicator can turn out lesson sheets for 
your entire class—quickly, accurately, economically. 

You simply write or type the lesson material in Ditto 
ink on white bond paper and run off the required num- 
ber of copies on the duplicator. Isn't that much easier, 
much better, than dictating long assignments to your 
class or writing them on the 


, 


blackboard for pupils to copy 


Ideal for every school use 


The New R4 Ditto, the popular $59.50 
rotary type, is the fastest and most " 
efficient gelatine duplicatoron the 
market. It’s adaptable toevery kind $89.50 
of school use. In a single opera- 
tion it makes as many as150 bright 
copies from ink, pen, or type mas- 
ters, in as many as eight colors. 

Only from Ditto do you obtain 
all these advantages: simplicity, 
speed, operating economy, accu- 


This 


new machine copies on any size 


racy, and low initial cost. 


stock up to 814 by 14". It requires 


little attention, no oiling. Hand- 


ie 


@ Ditto, 


2269 W. 


somely designed and finished, it 


HARRISON 


R-3 Hand Feed 


R-4 Automatic 





is one of the most attractive as well as the most useful 


pieces of equipment for schools. 


USE DITTO WITH DITTO LESSON BOOKS 


Examine one for yourself on approval 


Ditto Directed Study Lesson Books are used by thou- 
sands of teachers the country over. You simply tear out a 
prepared page and run off a copy for each pupil on the 
Ditto machine. This saves you hours of time in preparing 
lessons, gives your students excellent supplementary 
material at low cost. 

Ditto Lesson Books are useful for practice, directed 
study and testing. Assignments are 
clear, specific and well-graded, 
can be quickly marked. They are 
written by teachers of wide expe- 
rience, edited by nationally known 
educators— Harry O. Gillet, Prin- 
cipal, Elementary School, Univer- 
sityof Chicago;W illiamC. Bagley, 
Professor of Education, Colum- 
bia University; RolloG. Reynolds, 
Director, Horace Mann School. 
Columbia University. 

They areavailable for many sub- 
jects, most of them at only $1.50. 
Each one contains not less than 
64 lessons. 

Send the coupon for a list of 
books, or ask to have the book for 
your subject sent on our 10 day 
f approval plan. 


Incorporated 


STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOITS 





33 OF THE MOST POPULAR $1.50 DITTO LESSON 
BOOKS FOR ELEMENTARY GRADES 
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MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


DITTO, Inc., 2269 W 


Please send me information on new Ditto Rotary Dupli 
cator 





Harrison St.. Chicago, Illinois 


Send vour new book “New Ffficiencies for Education 


Send Ditto lesson book « atalog 


Send Ditto lesson books, numbers... ... 66.6005 


If at the end of 10 days examination I decide to keep them 
it is understood that I will send Ditto, Inc., $1.50 per eac! 
book plus postage. If I decide not to keep them they will 
be returned (postage at my expense within 10 days 
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Classroom drills in gum massage are an invaluable aid in 
developing proper dental health habits. Children are taught 
that care of the gums is as important as care of the teeth. 





“Our drills in 
GUM MASSAGE quickly teach 


the children the importance 
of GUM CARE!” 


44 


to remain firm and healthy. 


Many parents are learning—from their own children—the im- 
portance of gum massage in building healthier gums and 


gaining brighter teeth. 


HE FACT that thousands of children—many 
Te in the primary grades—are already 
practicing gum massage is indeed a remark- 
able tribute to their helpful, modern teachers. 
For right in the classroom—through regular 
drills in gum massage—the men and women of 
tomorrow are learning how to care for their 
gums as well as their teeth—how to help pro- 
tect their sparkling smiles through the years 
to come. 

As modern dentists testify and modern teach- 
ers so carefully explain—today’s soft foods cheat 
the gums of the hard chewing they need for 
health. That’s one reason why gums tend to 
become weak, flabby and sensitive. And very 
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often they signal their distress—by flashing a 
telltale tinge of “pink” on your tooth brush. 

That modern gums need extra care, stimula- 
tion and massage is very evident. And the mas- 
sage technique, as taught in many schools, is 
simple—easily grasped by the youngest child. 
The index finger is placed on the outside of the 
jaw to represent the tooth brush and rotated 
from the base of the gums toward the teeth— 
while the teacher explains how circulation is 
speeded up within the gum tissues—how gums 
respond to this brisk, stimulating massage with 
new, healthful firmness. 

As an aid in massage, Ipana Tooth Paste is 
particularly beneficial. It’s the dentist’s able 






Modern foods—soft and creamy—do not give 
the gums the hard, crispy chewing they need 


—Writes an Ohio Teacher 





lilly 


Massaging his gums at home—just as 
teacher told him—to help keep them 
firm, strong and healthy. 


Through the Splendid Efforts of Health-Minded 
Teachers, Thousands of Youngsters Are Learning 
to Help Safeguard Their Smiles 


assistant in the home. This splendid dentifrice 
is especially designed not only to clean the 
teeth to sparkling brightness but, with mas- 
sage, to help tone and strengthen the gums. 
Try Ipana yourself. Every time you brush 
your teeth, massage a little extra Ipana into 
your gums, You'll find Ipana and massage will 
help you to have stronger, healthier gums— 
brighter, lovelier teeth—a more attractive smile. 
And you'll be far safer from gum troubles. 
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Dear READER: 
To assist you in preparing for American Education Week and 
Armistice Day, we are devoting our Forum Discussion Page to the 


subject of peace. 


LOOKING AT 


THIS ISSUE 


(We refer you to THe INstructor, May 1937, 


for an abundance of material on Horace Mann.) Solutions to your 
problems in teaching various school subjects will be found in the 


question-and-answer columns, pages 3-9. 


Because we know you 


want to stimulate your pupils’ interest in literature, we are announc- 
ing a Book Week Poster Contest, page 30. Ever though you may 
have but a small collection of books, you will find useful Lou 


Myrtis Vining’s article, “Installing a Room Library.” 


Primary teach- 


ers will not want to miss “Morning Assembly for Primary Grades,” by 
Helen Lida Hodge. The handwork, seatwork, tests, units, stories, pro- 
gram material, and so on, are classified for you here. 


PRIMARY GRADES 
Thanksgiving; Pilgrims 
See pages 11, 13, 15, 16, 24, 
29, 31-36, 41-50, and 52-55. 


Children's Book Week; Seasonal 

Pages 30, 38-40, and 52-53 
refer to Book Week; the cover 
and pages 28, 52, 53, and 55 
have seasonal suggestions. 


Program Material; Stories 

Refer to pages 51-55 for pro- 
gram material. Two stories are 
on page 16. 


Units; Tests; Seatwork 

For units, see pages 15, 19, 22, 
and 41-50; for seatwork, sce 
pages 14, 28, and 41-50. 


Arithmetic; Spelling 

Turn to pages 7, 14, and 59 
for arithmetic; and page 58 for 
an item on spelling. 


Language; Reading 
See pages 9, 19, and 58 for 
language; page 3 for reading. 


Art; Literature; Music 

Art appears on pages 11, 24, 
28, and the cover; literature, on 
pages 30 and 38-39; and music, 
on pages 51, 55, and 60. 


Elementary Science ; Health 

The cover and pages 5, 14, and 
16 deal with science; and pages 
$9 and 60, with health. 


Handcraft; Visual Education 

See pages 4, 15, 19, 22, 29-40, 
58-60, and 62 for handcraft; 
the cover and 6, 1 3, 24, and 
41-50 for visual education. 


Social Studies 

See pages 8, 15, 41-50, and 60. 
History is on pages 13, 22, and 
$4; character education, on pages 
51, $3, and 58. 


MIDDLE and UPPER GRADES 
Thanksgiving; Pilgrims 

Refer to pages 11, 13, 16, 17, 
24, 29, 31-36, 41-50, 52-54, 
and 57. 


Children's Book Week; Seasonal 

See 17, 24, 30, 38-40, 52, 53, 
and 56 for Book Week sugyges- 
tions. For seasonal material, turn 
to pages 28, 52, and 53. 


Program Material; Stories 

Pages 51-54, 56, and 57 offer 
program material. For two sto 
ries, see pages 16-17. 


Units; Tests; Seatwork 

Pages 22-24, 27, and 41-50 
have units. ‘Tests are on pages 
24, 25, 28, and 41-50. 


Arithmetic; Spelling 
See page 7 for arithmetic, and 
page 25 for spelling. 


Language; Reading 
Language is on pages 9, 24, 
25, 58, and 59; reading, on 3. 


Art; Literature; Music 

The cover and pages 11, 24, 
and 28 offer art-appreciation 
material; pages 17, 24, 30, 38— 
39, and 56, literature; and pages 
51 and 60, music. 


Elementary Science; Health 
See the cover and page $§ for 
science; pages 59-60 for health. 


Handcraft; Visual Education 
Handwork—pages 4, 22, 23, 

29-40, 58-60, 62; visual aids— 

6, 11, 13, 23, 24, 28, and 41-50. 


Social Studies 

See pages 8, 27, 41-50, 58, 
and 60. For history, see pages 
13, 17, 22, 25, 27, and 54; for 
geography, page 23; for charac- 
ter education, pages 51 and 58. 
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QUR READING PROBLEMS 


W. B. TOWNSEND 


Curriculum Consultant, 
Butler University, 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


WE invite you to send your 





uestions on reading to Dr. Townsend, 


in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, Dansville, 


N.Y. Please describe your situation in detail. 


uestions will be an- 


swered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Should oral reading tests be used 
by the classroom teacher? 

After the teacher has given si- 
lent reading tests which are diag- 
nostic in type, it is useful to go 
over the test with the child and 
have him read orally those parts 
upon which he failed to make a 
satisfactory score. By this means 
the teacher will find out just 
what is causing the child’s diffi- 
culty. 

The writer has found very few 
teachers who make any worth- 
while use of the various oral read- 
ing tests. The writer uses Gray’s 
test as a convenient means of find- 
ing the child’s reading level, but 
almost any series of readers which 
is new to the child will serve the 
same purpose. 

The writer does not concern 
himself about the speed of oral 
reading. He does not feel that it 
is important. Moreover, with a 
poor reader, there are so many 
emotional factors involved when 
he reads orally that it is difficult 
to measure accomplishment. 


+ 


Is it true that bright children will 
usually overcome reading diffi- 
culties by themselves? 

For the last few years the 
writer has been doing a great deal 
of work with the children of well- 
to-do parents. Many times these 
children have so much done for 
them that they do not develop 
any sense of responsibility or any 
independence. Then when they 
start to school they expect the 
teacher to wait on them. When 
she doesn’t they just draw back 
into their shell and the proces- 
sion goes on without them. Not 
learning to read with the others, 
they acquire a dislike for reading 
which usually stays with them. 

During the past summer the 
writer and his wife conducted a 
demonstration school in which 
bright children were helped to 
become better readers. Only chil- 
dren above average mental ability 
Were accepted. All had been re- 
fused a promotion. 

Several significant facts were 
discovered. Every one of these 
children had had trouble with 
teading in the first grade. Most 
of them had been promoted be- 
Cause they were bright in other 
subjects except reading. How- 


ever, there came a time when they 
were not able to keep up with 
their class because they could not 
read. Every one of these chil- 
dren had become emotionally 
maladjusted—some cheated, some 
lied, and some had acquired other 
undesirable defense mechanisms; 
and all of them had acquired a 
dislike for books. 


+ 


Do left-handed children need 
special help in learning to read? 

It is not necessary for the 
teacher to be familiar with the 
theory of cerebral dominance, but 
she should know that left-handed 
children are apt to need special 
help in learning to read. She 
must realize also that a child 
should be allowed to write with 
his left hand if he so desires. 

The following types of activ- 
ities should be provided for all 
left-handed children. Reading 
material of appropriate content 
should be prepared with lines 
single-spaced, double-spaced, and 
quadruple-spaced. Dotted _ lines 
should be drawn from the end of 
one line to the beginning of the 
next. 

Using this material, the child 
should be trained to follow the 
lines. , 


* 


A seventh-grade teacher asks what 
material is available for develop- 
ing certain specific reading skills 
needed especially by upper-grade 
and high-school children. 

The writer has found the new 
book, Reading for Skill, by A. M. 
Broening, published by Noble & 
Noble, very useful. Tests and 
drill exercises for the following 
aspects of reading are provided. 

I. Gaining the exact meaning. 
A. Discovering the central 
idea. 

B. Answering specific ques- 
tions. 

II. Remembering the 
that have been read. 
A. Outlining. 

B. Recognizing apt compar- 
isons and words that appeal 
to the various senses, 

III. Skimming. 

IV. Reading rapidly. 

V. Selecting excellent 

graphs. 

VI. Using library material. 


things 


para- 
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For November and December Seat Work 
Coloring— Cutting— Construction 


PILGRIM VILLAGE CUT-OUTS 


is the most authentic, most interesting, and most attractive 
portfolio of designs available 


$306 Puritan men and women, Indians, log cabins, children and animals, the good ship 
“Mayflower,” trees and plants -in outline on heavy cardboard to be cut, colored and 
constructed into standup figures. When all the objects are completed a Pilgrim village 
is formed, with authentic details of costume and environment. A splendid Thanksgiving 
group project, ideal for sand table use or for visualization of the story of the Pilgrims. 
8 sheets of outlines on cardboard with color suggestion sheet and detailed instruction, 
in portfolio. Price, postpaid, 60c 


A New Poster Story of Transportation— 


HOW WE TRAVEL 


9089--This series of new posters portrays 
in realistic style the common modes of 
travel from the earliest dug-oul tree canoe 
made by the Indians up to the modern 
high speed transportation facilities of 
today. They inelude the China Clipper, 
Covered Wagon, Canal Boat, Eskimo Dog 
Sled, Pony Express, Ox Cart, First Steam 
Engine, etc. twenty-four plates, size 
10Y, x 164%. 

The designs are weli drawn in outline, 
and when colored with crayon or water 
colors, they are unusually beautiful, as 
well as instructive posters. In attractive 
box with colored label. Price, postpaid, 75c¢ 


Hiiw Wi 


LHAVEL 


IN PILTLARES 


Hektograph Holiday Designs to make your class art work 
delightful and effective 


POSTERS pal 
AND MOTIFS |. 


All holiday subjects in outline to 
be reproduced in hektograph and 
colored by all the class. Make 
Christmas tree decorations, wall 
friezes, Christmas Cards, Thanks 
giving place cards, ete. a vast 
variety of motifs, simple, interest- 
ing and timely. Sixteen plates, 
more than 60 projects. with com- 
plete coloring instructions. 





Price, postpaid, 50c , i 


SANTA CLAUS CUT-OUTS 


8363 Contains 8 sheets of designs printed on good card stock, 






size 11 x 17, including the village church, the sleigh with rein- 
deer, the glorious Christmas tree, the 
snow-laden hemlocks, happy children 
and their toys, the village houses and 
all the incidentals to create the at- 
mosphere of Merry Xmas. Put up in 
strong portfolio with sheet of diree- 
Size 11% x 18. 


Price, each 6O0c, postpaid 


tions. 








MAIL THE COUPON 





MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield. Mass. 


For $ enclosed send: 
Pilgrim Village. 60c. Posters and Motifs, 50c. 
How We Travel, 75. Santa Claus Cut-Outs, 606c. 
Special Holiday Combination, the four portfolios to one address, $2.10. 
Name 
Address 








Paper Bag Masks From 
Booklets and Paper Construction 
By Delia F. Wilson 
Art and design problems for primary 


grades. 
Paper Work in Primary Grades — Wilson 


Covers successful teaching of art with 

paper and simplest tools. Illustrated with 

numerous photographs of good examples .48 
Weaving and Basketry — Wilson 

Illustrates fundamental technical process- 

es that primary teacher needs to know_..48 
Clay Modeling and Pottery —- Wilson 

An excellent presentation of these sub- 

jects for the primary teacher 48 


OTHER IMPORTANT BOOKS 


Interesting and practical 48 


Action Toys—-Petersen 60 
Inexpensive Basketry--Marten 65 
Coping Saw Work—Johnson.. 40 
Toy Patterns I-—Dank..._. 80 
Toy Patterns Il--Dank —_ 80 
Coloured Paper Work Fletcher ‘& 

Koscaman -90 
Paper Toys |-—Pauli 1.40 
Paper Toya Il--Pauli 1.40 


Use the ORDER FORM today 


THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS 
Duroc Buliding PEORIA, ILLINOIS 
-_—$s #— ed 4 
THE MANUAL ARTS PRESS, Duroe Buliding, 
Peoria, Ulinols 


Send me the following books. Enclosed is §............ 
(Within 6 days money wil! be refunded, if not satisfactory.) 





a 


Address 








City and State 

















Hektograph 
Seatwork 
faa > 
PH An invaluable teaching 
aid which saves time 
ORK and money. Printed in 
intense duplicating ink 
Picture. Word that will produce up to 
and Color Matching 100 clear copies. For 
primary and intermedi- 
BECKLEY-CARDY ate grades. All prices 
=| postpaid. 
Color Matching No. 51H $0.50 


Sentence & Picture Matching No. 52H  .6@ 


Questions to Answer. No. 53H = «50 
Directions to Follow No. 64H 75 
Questions & Illustrated Stories No. 55H = .60 
Pictures, Word & Color Matching 
No. 76H -75 
Number Seatwork No. 76H 75 
American History In Picture..No. 60H  .75 
Social Studies Pictures To Color 
. No. 61H  .75 


FREE—88 PAGE BOOK 
deseribi 


needs. rite for your copy today. No obligation. 


Beckley Cardy 





1634 INDIANA AVE. - 


and i!lustrating over 3,000 items for all teaching 


CHICAGO 





ART 


Patterns and plans sent monthly for grades 
one through six. Each grade different, all 
material new. Write ELSA L. a LARK Today. 


CLARK ART SERVICE 
221 E. Lincoln, Wheaton, Illinois 


C) I enclose 25¢ for November Sheets. 
(Grades one through six) 
C) Send me particulars FREE. State Grade 


Name puupasebnenneannnsnasien 


Address a a 





A Supervisor | 
At Your Service 














This booklet by Dr Burton, giving six 
ways to begin a story, will be of real 
help to you. ant . wil, also send t full 
in. Creative Wei viene. and ° , Soars 
Apaives Sos. gi Hx ie Oe a sincere ap 


ting abi 


* aan HARD SURTON SCHOOLS, INC 
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HAT, WHEN, AND HOW 
TO DRAW 


JESSIE TODD 





Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


IN THIS column Miss Todd will assist you each month with your prob- 


lems . art teachin 
THE I NSTRUCTOR, 


Send your questions to Miss Jessie iw” in care of 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y 


Questions 


will i. answered by mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 


Where can I obtain material on 
how to decorate a_ fifth-grade 
schoolroom for Thanksgiving? 

I don’t know of any published 
material that describes how to 
decorate schoolrooms. However, 
here are some suggestions. 

Clear a table in the schoolroom, 
and on it place a large tray or a 
large round or oval piece of paper. 
On this, pile colorful fruits and 
vegetables, to make a lovely cen- 
terpiece. 

If there is a pane of glass in 
the schoolroom door, supervise the 
making of a very simple scene to 
paste on it. By cutting the scene 
double and placing it on either 
side of the glass, unsightly paste 
marks will be avoided. A narrow 
piece of white cut paper across 
the bottom of the glass may repre- 
sent snow, and Pilgrim figures 
may be pasted as though walking 
in the snow. Or the scene could 
be a strip of blue paper cut in 
waves, with a cut-paper “May- 
flower” riding the waves. A third 
suggestion would be to make a big 
turkey of cut paper. 

If there is a strip of corkboard 
above the blackboard, the chil- 
dren can put on it a cut-paper 
scene of Pilgrims going to church. 

On the bulletin board in the 
room, pin some prints of famous 
Thanksgiving paintings. These 
can be mounted on bright orange 
to harmonize with the orange 
fruit and vegetables on the table. 


o 


Can you suggest some ways to 
make the drawing of vegetables 
and fruits interesting to children? 

One teacher inspired her third- 
graders so much that they were 
actually excited about the gourd 
family—melons, squashes, pump- 
kins, and so on. They collected 
as many colors and shapes as they 
could find, and arranged them in 
beautiful centerpieces in the Mex- 
ican style. They tried to draw a 
slice of watermelon. They tried 
to represent the texture of the 
yellow-orange squash. They made 
compositions for their books, 
using melons of different size, 
color, and marking. 

They had practice in problems 
which emphasized real art quali- 
ties. If a child drew too many 
gourds and cucumbers all of the 


same size and color, he was shown 
a composition by a child who had 
achieved more variety. 


e 


Do you think it wise to begin 
Christmas work in November? 
Yes, indeed. Even at the be- 
ginning of November, Christmas 
is full of interest for art. De- 
cember does not give enough time. 


od 


I teach grades 5 and 6. Can you 
suggest a Thanksgiving problem 
that will aid in giving children 
greater appreciation of color? 

Thanksgiving pictures of Pil- 
grims are excellent to give expe- 
rience in making grayed colors. 
The gray may be made of any of 
the following combinations: 

Black and white. 

Blue, orange, and white. 

Violet, yellow, and white. 

Green, red, and white. 

Orange, purple, and white. 

After the children have made 
the grayed colors, they should ex- 
periment with mixing all sorts of 
colors together and then adding 
smaller and larger amounts of 
white to make lighter and darker 
grayed tones. 


e 


Can you suggest a good problem 
for the Thanksgiving season and 
tell me some points in design 
which primary children can un- 
derstand? 


A turkey design is a good prob- 
lem, for it can be drawn side view 
or front view, with a few simple 
lines. To make the design show 
off, the colors can be limited to 
two or three. 

Suggest rows of dots or of 
stripes at equal intervals on the 
turkey’s tail. There may be 
variety in the size of the dots and 
the width of the stripes, but their 
recurrence should be regular. 
Such an arrangement gives a sys- 
tematic look, which we call de- 
sign quality. 

If the breast or some other part 
of the bird is a plain color it will 
help the interest of the design. 
We can suggest to the children, 
“Leave some places plain.” 

All of these suggestions should 
be made as the children work, not 
as rules to be followed. 





The 


Story of Milk 


20 photographic reproductions (Size 11 x 
8% inches each) in special binder tell 
a graphic story of milk from farm to home. 
Pictures are so arranged so that they can 
be removed for classroom study. Relative 
information is given on the back of each 
scene. Suitable for all grades. 


Price: 50c. 
Please Use This Coupon 


Health Education Department, 

Dairymen’s League Co-operative Ass'n, Inc. 
11 W. 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
Please send sets “The Story of Milk” 


I enclose 
Name eaithieietatrneiaaiannicmmpapitts 
Address salenlaiuiniiiniaing 


School and Grade 
Organization 











Holiday 
Workbook 


My Christmas Book 
is of handy size, adapted 
for seatwork use. Can 
also be used for super- 
vised study. 17 illustra- 
tions in outline for col- 


oring. 82 pages 6x9 














inches. 12c each; per 
dozen, $1.20 postpaid. 
—__—_____| SILENT 
MY CHRISTMAS BOOK) © De aninc 
| Heargnecacee® | WORKBOOKS 





48 large pages, illustrated. 20c each; per doz, $2.00 postpaid 
@ See Us Read (Pre-Primer) 
We Read By Ourselves (Primer) 
@ Our Story Workbook (First Grade) 
@ Let's Read For Fun (Second Grade) 


FREE—88 PAGE BOOK 


describing and illustrating over 3,000 items for all teach- 
ing needs, Write for your copy today. No obligation. 


Beckley-Cardy 








1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 
Own School 
Y 0 U R Can Follow 
a Similar Plan 








“A School in Tr iti y S | Engle Burr. 


This is a careful study of il, a Saati school changed 
from traditional methods to the activity plan of pro- 
gressive education. It is practical, direct, useful. 
Every teacher should have it. 
follow a similar plan. Contains 
210 pages, 12 illustrations, 34 
statistical tables and two charts 
Replete with suggestions and 
recommendations. Every step 
earefully outlined, This book is 
receiving very fine recommen 
dations from prominent edu 
cators. Price $2.80 per copy. 


The Christopher Publishing House 
1140 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Shows how you can 

















“ PRIMARY ART * 


We offer two large ART PACKAGES to completely 
solve your art problems. Patterns ready for your lesson. 
ALL YEAR PACKAGE : General Art cut-outs, made 
of cardboard, for every subject you can think of. 
HOLIDAY PACKAGE: Posters and Pictures of every 
holiday in the year. Made of colored paper with 
cardboard patterns attached. Send $1.00 each or 
$1.50 Bargain Price for both. 

PRIMARY TEACHERS SERVICE 
~ Box 53, Calumet City, Il 


B ¢* BIG PIN AND RING CATALOG 


New Class, School, Club Pins and Rings 
Silver Plated, 35c ea; Gold Plated 40c rine) 
ea; Sterling, 50c ea. Special Prices on 12 | 
“4 it 


or more. Write today for large 65 page illustrated 
catalogue of Pins, Rings, Charms, Keys and Medals. 


THE ROBBINS CO. Factory No.4, ATTLEBORO, MASS. 


























Government Jobs 


EXAMINATIONS SOON INFORMATION FREE 
COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 





WANTED poems. soncs 





For Immediate Consideration .. , , Send Poems t0 
COLUMBIAN MUSIC PUBLISHERS, itd., Dt. 183, Toreste,Cat 
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OUR SCIENCE 


QUESTION BOX 


GLENN O. BLOUGH 





Assistant Professor of Science, Colorado State College of Education, Greeley, Colorado 


BECAUSE of the rapid increase in the teaching of science in elemen- 
tary schools throughout the United States, there are many teachers 
who face the problem of giving instruction ina field in which they are 


not familiar. 
gardin 
to Mr. 
Dansville, 
addressed envelope is enclosed. 


| teach fourth and fifth grades. 
What are some science units 
which I may teach during the 
winter months when animals and 
plants are not active? 

The following are suggested for 
study when it is necessary to work 
almost entirely. indoors. 

1. A study of weather and its 
effect on man. 

2. The forces of magnetism and 
electricity and what they do, 

3. The human machine and 
how it functions. 

4. The solar system and the 
earth’s relation to it, 


a 


How can I keep cocoons alive in 
my classroom through the win- 
ter? 

When children bring cocoons 
to school it is well to attach a card 
to the cocoon bearing the follow- 
ing data: date of collection, kind 
of cocoon, and the name of the 
collector. The cocoons should be 
kept in a cool place; in a warm 
room the moths may emerge too 
early. A screen cage fastened to 
the outside of the schoolroom 
window provides a near-normal 
condition. The pupae inside are 
protected against extremes in 
temperature by the cocoons that 
surround them. 

In early spring the cocoons may 
be brought inside and kept in a 
terrarium, or other place that is 
not too damp, until the moths 
emerge. 

A set of living cocoons (two 
specimens each of Polyphemus, 
Promethea, and Cecropia) may be 
obtained from the General Bio- 
logical Supply House, 761-763 
East 69th Place, Chicago, for 
seventy-five cents. 


e 


We frequently have bats brought 
to our schoolroom. What can we 
do with them? 

Bats cannot. be successfully 
kept in a schoolroom for more 
than a day or two, as it is very 
difficult to provide food for them. 
Usually they feed on insects, and 
get their food as they fly. 
® Let the children observe the 

t very closely to answer such 
Questions as these: How is the bat 


hese columns are designed to answer questions re- 
science problems, and you are invited to send your questions 
lough, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editorial Department, 
Questions will be answered by mail if a stamped, 


different from a bird? How is it 
fitted to live where it does? Sug- 
gest that the pupils discover as 
much as they can about bats by 
reading about them, asking ques- 
tions from people who know 
about bats, and through discus- 
sion. Then iead the pupils to 
suggest that the bat be set free to 
continue its killing of insects. 


° 


My supervisor feels that | should 
include some physical science in 
my science program in first grade. 
I teach only material on plants 
and animals now, What can you 
suggest? 

1. Experience in using a mag- 
net, a thermometer, a siphon, a 
magnifying glass, and a prism will 
help to arouse interest in phys- 
ical science. 

2. Collecting rocks of different 
kinds and noting their likenesses 
and differences will add also to 
the pupils’ physical-science back- 
ground. 

3. The phenomena of freezing, 
thawing, evaporating, and con- 
densing also furnish material that 
may begin to add information to 
the children’s knowledge of the 
physical world. 


SO 
We are interested in integrating 


science with our other school 
subjects. What do you suggest? 


Use other school subjects with 
your study of science when and 
if there is real need for them. I 
suggest using reading when the 
children need to read for infor- 
mation to settle problems which 
arise during their sciencé discus- 
sions. Use written expression 
when there is reason for writing 
an account of an experiment, a 
summary of a discussion, a rec- 
ord of an observation, or a cul- 
minating record of a unit. Use 
art if there is need for graphic 
representation of findings or occa- 
sion for displaying materials. Use 
arithmetic if there is reason for 
computing such items as weight 
of air, speed of light, ages of liv- 
ing things, and so on. 

Some units in elementary sci- 
ence will not lend themselves eas- 
ily to including other subjects. 
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26,000 OF US 
(Fellow-teachers of Yours) 
PROTECT EACH OTHER'S INCOME 
ee Accident, Sickness, Quarantine 
t 








Like us, you are a teacher, You know just how much you will earn 
this year. Like us, therefore, you know just how you will spend your 
income. You can lay your plans ahead, 


Except for one thing! The one thing no teacher can avoid is occasional 
inability to work. A bad fall. An auto accident. A spell of grippe. A 
measles quarantine. These things can upset your plans, These things 


we are banded together to beat. 


Our plan is simple. It is old, 


successful, proved, Twenty-seven years 


ago we formed an association of teachers to pay ourselves benefits when 
we can’t work, hospital bills when we need them, lump sums when we 
lose the eyes, hands, or feet. Because we teachers are what insurance men 


call “preferred risks,” 


we pay less than insurance companies would have 


to charge us. We have attracted more and more fellow teachers. 


Here's our invitation. 


Won't you learn how we protect each other? 


Won't you mail the enclosed coupon to learn how a three-dollar member- 
ship fee and modest dues entitle you to salary protection in case of sick- 
ness, accident or quarantine during school year or vacation time? Won't 
you investigate a plan which is keeping 26,000 of us safe and happy? 
You promise nothing by mailing this coupon, Do it at once. 


Educators 
Fellow ‘Teachers: 


Beneficial Association 


Please send me all information about the Educators method 


of protecting each other against sickness, accident, and quarantine - 


~ just 


how much it costs and what benefits are paid. 


Name 
Home Address __ 
School 


EDUCATORS BENEFICIAL ASSOCIATION 


_ANCASTER, 





PA. 














Be Convinced 
PLAY MATE isthe best Magazine 
and the finest Gift for 4 
Boys and Girls 4to 14 
Write for Free Sample Copy 
1Se a copy $1.50 a year 
Children’s PLAY MATE Magazine 
Cleveland, Ohio 














fe THANK. SGIVING 
- PICTURE 


IN PANEL FORM 
TO BUILD UP 











oo ALS§ == 


Eight additional groups of 4 pano- 
rama style posters on following sub- 
jects at 50c each set, any five $2.25, 
postpaid. 

No. 710, Japanese No. 707, Air and Water 
No. 709, Dutch Transportation 
No. 708, Eskimo No. 705, Christmas 
No. 700, _— No. 706, Land Trans- 

portation 
. 702, Halloween 


Panorama Style Posters to Build Up 
Four heavy construction paper 
panels, 12 x 36 in., on Thanksgiv- 
ing subjects, with brightly colored 
poster papers ready-printed and 
keyed for cutting and pasting. 
Price, 50c postpaid. 


FREE —88-PAGE BOOK 


describing and illustrating over 3,000 
Write 
No obligation. 


Bechley-Cardy 


items for all teaching needs, 
for your copy today. 
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36 Tubes 


of Toothpaste to Each 
Teacher for Her Pupils 





Helps You Teach Oral Hygiene 


Few realize that less than 
one in six children regu- 
larly brushes its teeth. 


Fewappreciate the factthat 
the mouth is full of germs 
and that that these germs 


iC cause tooth decay. 
S Few understand soon 
it enough that facial attrac- 


tiveness depends on a 


good set of teeth. 


Few students realize until 
too late that tooth decay 
means tooth ache; cause 
loss of time at school, 
and put an added teach- 
ing load on instructors’ 
shoulders. 








The use of an outstanding germi- 
cidal and economical toothpaste 
is the basis for tooth care. 


Now, Kolynos toothpaste (used in 
eighty-seven different countries) 
destroys mouth germs. It is 
unique in its action—it foams 
in one’s mouth, forcing its germ- 
destroying agents into ever 
creviceand fissure. It cleans teet 

olishing them to their natural 
brightness. Kolynos lasts longer 
—you use only one-third as 
much as ordinary toothpaste. 
Moreover, it is economical for 
it contains no water—in other 
words, germicidal and ype 
ingredients literally fill eac 
eube of Kolynos so... 


In order toimprove tooth andcon- 
sequent general health condi- 
tions among school children, 
the Kolynos Company is mak- 
ing this generous offer—that to 
eachschoolteacher they will give 
thirty-six sample tubes of tooth- 
paste for the nominal sum of 10¢ 
—that small charge to defray 
a part only of the ee of 
packing and shipping the tubes. 


LIMITED OFFER—TEAR COUPON HERE 
THE KOLYNOS CO., 130 Bristol Street 
New Haven, Conn. 

Gentlemen: Please send me 36 sample 


tubes of KOLYNOS TOOTHPASTE. Ien- 
close 10¢ to cover postage. 



























ROBLEMS 
IN USING VISUAL AIDS 


F. DEAN McCLUSKY 


Director, Scarborough School, Scarborough-on-Hudson, New York 


HERE in this department Dr. McClusky will be glad to answer ony 
questions you wish to ask about the use of visual aids in the school- 
room. Send your questions to him in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will be answered by 
mail if a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed. 


What steps should I take to pre- 
pare a film lesson? 

Be certain that all equipment is 
in good running order, that the 
screen is in place, and that the 
projection stand is located so as to 
give a maximum-sized picture, 
and fill the screen, if possible. 

Study carefully the teacher's 
guide or syllabus which is fur- 
nished with all of the best class- 
room films, and then screen the 
film for yourself prior to using it 
in the classroom. 

A preliminary discussion with 
the class relative to the content of 
the film should take place, and 
after the film is shown, the class 
should discuss it with you. If 
necessary, the film should be 
shown a second time to clear up 
points which are misunderstood. 

In order to cover these steps, 
you may find it desirable not to 
show films more than two reels in 
length, preferably one reel, dur- 
ing the class period. The results 
of the lesson may be tested at the 
close of the film lesson or in con- 
nection with a routine unit or 
monthly test. 


. 


Should children be taught how to 
study pictures? 

For a child to understand and 
interpret a picture or slide so that 
he can use the knowledge gained 
from it, he must be taught how 
to look at a picture. 

Help the child to gain the habit 
of always looking for something 
of which he knows the size and 
then using that to determine the 
size of the other bjects in the pic- 
ture. A person or house is es- 
sential in some types of pictures 
if an idea of height, size, or dis- 
tance is to be grasped. 

The scope of the picture should 
be established, whether it is a near 
view including a few persons or 
objects, or a distant view cover- 
ing a large area. In the case of 
mountains, the altitude at which 
the picture was taken is impor- 
tant in order to comprehend the 
heights of ranges and peaks. 

When the child has defined his 
aims or problems, he is ready to 
select from the picture that which 
answers the subject under consid- 
eration. He will recognize other 


things about which he would like 
to know more. These become 
subjects for further individual or 
class investigation. 

The pupils should be taught to 
expect a picture, slide, or ster- 
eograph to be used repeatedly, 
each time studying only the part 
of the picture that has signif- 
icance for the problem at hand. 


a 


In what subjects may pupil-made 
lantern slides be used effectively? 

In a certain school there is a 
lantern-slide projector in every 
classroom, and pupil- and teacher- 
made slides are used in every sub- 
ject. This is perhaps unusual and, 
of course, more slides are used in 
some departments than others. 
Probably the most effective use 
of these slides in the elementary 
school is made in science and the 
social studies. 


e 


How can I present a series of pic- 
tures to greatest advantage in the 
development type of lesson? 

Pictures are valuable which 
show causes from which results 
can be deduced, or which show re- 
sults in such a way that the causes 
can be investigated or the results 
be seen as further causes. Such 
pictures should be arranged in a 
psychological sequence, and then 
shown a second or third time, in 
order that children may make 
comparisons between one picture 
and another for details which will 
throw light upon the basic idea to 
be deduced or expounded. 


° 


How should pictures be arranged 
in teaching a travel lesson? 

The need of a logical sequence 
of pictures is obvious. They may 
be arranged to follow either the 
route or the central theme or 
purpose of the journey. Such a 
use of pictures is common in 
teaching, but the mistake is fre- 
quently made of using too many 
pictures, particularly those which 
emphasize detail, thus obscuring 
the main theme or purpose of the 
journey. Travel lessons are com- 
monly taught in connection with 
the study of geography, history, 
civics, and literature. 


IT’S FUN TO WRITE! 


| It’s fun to write short stories, articles, 
novels, plays, ete-—and profitable, too, as 
witness the accomplishments of our stu- 
dents. If you have the urge to write—and 
want to start—-you will be interested in our 
book CAREERS IN WRITING—absolutely 
FREE. CAREERS IN WRITING deals ex- 
haustively with every phase of the writing 
field, and indicates the money-making 
opportunities in each. Send a post-card 
today, requesting your free copy. Write 
promptly! 


U. S. SCHOOL OF WRITING 
20 West 60th St., Dept. 41, New York City 


CRAFTSMAN OUTFITS 


Get these big outfits with all materials and 
tools for fascinating craft projects. No 
special benches or equipment necessary. 
Finished pieces can be sold. 

HOT SPOT WOODBURNING 
Modern electric m burns designs on 
wood, leather, cork, etc. Outfit includes 
wood, int, patterns. Complete set mak- 
in Patr of bookends, What-Not Rack and 
2 Plaques, $2.00. 

BRASS TAPPING 
Non-tarnishable jeweler's metals, piy- 
wood plaques with patterns, hammer 
tools, full equipment for “‘raixed metal 








work. Complete set making Pair of 
Bookends and 5 Plaques, $2.00. 
TOY FIGURE CASTING 
Large 3 figure mould, clamps, handles, 
supply of lead, paints, brushes, electric 
ladie for making any number of big lead 
toys. Complete, $2.00, 
SAND PICTURES IN COLOR 


FREE 


Twelve large outline pictures on heavy 
cardboard, mucilage, sar jow pen, and 

40 PA 8 cans of brilliantly colored sand. Com- 
plete, $2.00. , 


At your dealers’ or send money order to 
RAPPAPORT GROTHERS 
CHICAGO 








715 W. Ohio Street, 














GPECIAL PORTABLE BARGAINS — 
teod—10 day trial y We wo day. 
25,000 BARGAINS 
of all Publishers lists 25,000 titles - Fiction, Juvenile, His- 
Write today for this new 1938 catalog, ‘Bargains in Books." 


Brand New FEATHERWEIGHT—Latest Model Portable—up-to-date 
streamline features——now offered st amazing low price. Le | Guaray 
- abe BE, sent free! 
ree course 
w. * 
International Typewriter Exch., Bept. iiss chicas 
. 
Our 43rd Annual 320-page Bargain Catalog of new Books 
tory, Scientific, ete. Ilustrated, Indexed, Used by schools, 
| colleges, libraries, and thousands of individuals. 
| THE BOOK SUPPLY COMPANY, Dept. 116, 
564-566 West Monroe Street - - - Chicago, llinois 








How to decorate art novelties including burnt wood etch- 
ing, glorified glass, mirror pictures, Seramo modeling clay, 


Burgess modeling sheet, brass craft, ete. Over 200 sub- 
jects in 8 different crafts. Especially valuable for begin- 
ners, Write for free catalog | 11. 


THAYER & CHANDLER, 910 W. VanBuren St., Chicago 








NEW and DIFFERENT 
HOLIDAY PLAYS 

50 comedies, dramas and 
handbooks, full of material 
for every age. Complete de- 
scriptions in our 1938 cata- 
logue. Send posteard today 
pag for your free copy. 
= 1/4 The Bramatic Publishing Co., 
£ ae 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 














1938 Supplement to 
French’s Catalogue of Plays 


is now ready for distribution. 
Send for your copy today. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 
25 West 45th Street, 
811 West 7th Street, 


New York 
Los Angeles 














APPLICATION 


On genuine Moen-Tone Nationally 
Known Superior Quality. Perfect 
copies, application size 2hgx3%s guar- 
anteed. Send good photo or snapshot. 
Original returned unharmed, Same 
i day service. 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
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KODAK Finer Finishing. Rolls developed and printll 
with one COLORED enlargement, or two profe 
FILMS sional enlargements. All for 25c (coin). Gen 


Nationally known, MoeN-TONE Superior Qua! 


MOEN PHOTO SERVICE, Box U-867, LaCrosse, Wis. 
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“WORKING LATE AGAIN 
ELLEN ? WHY DONT You 
GET WARP'S REVIEW 
WORK BOOKS AND 
HAVE SOME TIME 











Teachers everywhere are praising Warp's Re- 


view-Workbooks . . . telling how they save 
hours of preparation and teaching time... 
reporting that their pupils learn quicker and 


easier when using this modern, scientific method 
of study and review. Investigate this simple, 
tested way to earn a reputation for yourself as 
a valuable teacher. 


FIVE POINT MEMORY SYSTEM 
IS SECRET OF SUCCESS 


Written by noted educators and based upon 
the sound educational principle of repetition, 


Warp's Review-Workbooks - had enormous 
success all over the country. each pa = 
contains five types of que ”. to recall and 


fix each fact in the pupil’s mind—-essay, true- 
false, matching, cumeliedian, and selection ques- 
tions This system combines all of the mest 
successful teaching methods known to modern 
edueators, 


ORDER ON APPROVAL 
SEND NO MONEY 


There are Warp’s Review- Workbooks, based 
upon standard study plans, for the following 
7th and Sth grade subjects: Agriculture, 
Arithmetic, Bookkeeping and Farm Accounting, 
Civies, English Composition, Geography, Gram 
mar, Reading and Literature, History, Vhysi 
ology and Spelling 


Write today for the books you want, Keep 
them for 10 days. Then, if you are not satis- 
fied, return them to us There will be no 
obligation, We're sure that you will want to 
keep them—-and order more, Warp's Review- 
Workbooks are priced within easy reach of 
every school—-every pupil . . . only 3c each, 


in dozen lots. 


Send for your books on approval TODAY. 
Find out how they can help both you and 
your pupils. A posteard will bring them by 
return mail. SEND NO MONEY. 


WARP PUBLISHING COMPANY 
MINDEN, NEBRASKA 














vurtase PLAYS NEW 


Entertainments 


\\ Twenty Plays for 

| Christmas contains a 
large variety of plays 
for all grades. Humor- 
ous and serious. Set- 











tings and costumes 
are simple. Casts from 


(| 2 to 30 characters. 
G@) 


CH HRISTMAS Christmas 
{| Paper. 160 pages. 


. ~ 
40c postpaid. 


Also at 40c postpaid: 
Order by title 
The Merriest Christmas Book, Christmas Plays 
for Children, Little Plays for Chrietmas, The 
Best Christmas Book. 





FREE—88 PAGE BOOK 


describing and illustrating over 3,000 items for all teach- 
ing needs. Write for your copy today. No obligation 


LBeckley-Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 


NEW HELPS! 


New Problem & Idea 
Portfolio (No. 4) of 
full-sized patterns for 
grade projects. 70 pages 
crammed with ready-to- 
use ideas. Send now 
$1.00 postpaid. 











Portfolios of art ideas 
—(Nos. 1, 2 & 3 for 
Lower, Upper & Ad- 
vanced Grades) also at 
$1.00 each. 


Write for full informa- 
tion or order now. 


THE AMERICAN CRAYON COMPANY 
651-751 HAYES AVENUE SANDUSKY, OHIO 


At home — in spare time. Many overcome 
nee ee gain self-confidence and in- 
crease earning power, this easy way. Write 

for free booklet, How to Work Won- 


Speaking ders With Words and requirementa, 
orth American institute pt 
601 Michigan Ave. Chicago, illinots 























OUR 
ARITHMETIC 
COUNSELOR 


FREDERICK S. BREED 


Associate Professor of Education, 
University of Chicago 


EACH month Dr. Breed will answer 
in this column questions relating to 
your problems in teaching arith- 
metic. Send your letters to him in 
care of THE INSTRUCTOR, Editori- 
al Department, Dansville, N.Y. 


What do you think of arithmetic 
games and devices? 

Games and devices of the prop- 
er sort are much to be desired. 
One of the greatest dangers is 
artificiality, remoteness from the 
practices of everyday life. Once, 
out of curiosity, I tested a fourth 
grade in which a great variety of 
drill games was used and found 
that the pupils markedly surpassed 
the pupils of the same grade in 
one of our largest cities in eleven 
of the fifteen arithmetic tests in a 
nationally prominent battery. 


* 


How can I help a child break 
the habit of counting? 

The questioner evidently has in 
mind the child that adds 8 and 7 
by starting with 8 and counting 
seven fingers beyond eight to get 
the sum, 15. 

Teachers who believe they have 
good preventive measures are in- 
vited to let us know about them. 
If a number of you will write, I 
shall be glad to reveal your col- 
lective opinion in a later column. 
Meanwhile we may start with the 
suggestion that a rate standard, 
properly used, will contribute to 
the desired end. For example, if 
you mimeograph the 100 addition 
combinations on a single sheet of 
paper and adopt the ultimate 
standard of errorless adding of 
the 100 in, say, five minutes, 
many of the pupils will drop their 
counting for the more economical 
procedure. 


- 


How much time each day should 
be given to study and recitation 
in fifth-grade arithmetic? 

If the question refers to the 
total amount of time to be de- 
voted to arithmetic in the grade 
mentioned, the answer is, about 
forty minutes. This figure is based 
on average practice in a large 
number of school systems. 

If, however, the question refers 
to the relative amounts of time to 
be devoted to recitation and to 
study, I would suggest that more 
than half the forty minutes be 
given to directed study, and that 
all study be directed, if possible. 
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NEW WORKBOOK 
IN ARITHMETIC 


2,000,000 Copies Sold 
to date 


Important Features 


1. Abundance of practical material. 
2. Simplified scoring system. Number of correct 
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answers is the score. 
} 3. Introductory helps for pupils. 
j 4. Standardized tests. 
} My Arithmetic Tab- 6. Additional practice material for slow groups. 
let, 128 pages, 74 by 6. Interesting problem material. 
! 10 inches ..16¢ 7. Carefully and scientifically graded. 
8. Ample space for writing answers and pupil 
! THE SERIES computations, 
9. Answers are on perforated sheets in each book. 
l MY ARITHMETIC 10. Table of contents to enable teacher to turn to 
! TABLET exercise needed for practice. 
11. Substantially bound 
Prices Postpaid 12. Priced so all pupils can afford to use it. Cost less 
/ Firet Grade..........16e than tablet paper. Guaranteed to be satisfactory. 
} Second Grade... 16¢ 
Third Grade......... 160 REMEDIAL WORK IN READING 
Fourth Grade........16¢ R nded 
( Fifth Grade. . . 160 preening , 
) Sisth Grado. 160 ie To accelerate pr vi ae with normal pups 
Seventh Grade 16¢ 0 aid slow pupils (C) To aid retarded pupils j 
Eighth Grade 16¢ ‘ 
| pee othe: coal PRE-PRIMER .. . FIRST GRADE { 
school discount Seatwork Activities for Beginners in Reading, ! 
j | ERR 5a NTI aes wes OC 3 
Pre-Primer Seatwork, 64 pages... ‘ 20c { 
} The use of Webster Work- heey 4 Seatwork, 04 pages... ee = ’ 
book Seat book rst Reader Sea pages.......... 
BR phe Fy Eye and Ear Fun, Book l, Ii and lil, a phonic work- 
] bean et ration, the chil- ) op ae first, second and third —- 
yes het Sede these books «Ot PBMOH CCI... sscsssssssseesescsseseessnnnnnnnnnnnnnnerennnnnne / 
/ eagerly and happily. Each Prices subject to usual school discount } 
a Write for FREE Catalog. 100 Workbooks andj 
/ will be refunded. Order today. Seatwork Books, for All Grades and Subjects 
{ 4808 Washington Ave. ST. LOUIS, MO. } 
to 
Le. ee 








For better 
class work ie 
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756 pont 
POINT 
Esterbrook designed this pen point particularly for 
beginners to use in regular class work. Its oval point 


writes more smovthly, even on soft paper. Pupils learn 
good writing quicker with this smooth, long-wearing pen. 


Specify 756 Oval Point for your students. Send for 
free pens for trial. 


bstertrvuR 


STEEL PEN MFG. CO. 


68 Cooper Street . Brown Bros., Ltd. 
Camden, N. J. Toronto, Canada 
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to acquaint you with 


JUNIOR ARTS 
& ACTIVITIES || BLACKBOARD WALL CARDS 


The ONLYmonthly teach- | | For manuscript and cursive writing 








\ pong yom de paren ae Palmer Blackboard Wall Cards have the cor- 
\ activity material end rect letter forms for any system of hand- 
\ ideas for classwork in the writing, also the print forms for manuscript 
elementary grades! Send writing. Simply state the system used when 
for free sample copy and ordering and the correct set will be sent. 
judge for yourself wheth- Complete set of 15 cards, 50 cents postpaid. 
er you think it worth its For $1.00 we will send one set each of cur- 
modest subscription price. sive and manuscript cards. 
Send for your free copy today! No obligation. THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 











JUNIOR ARTS & ACTIVITIES, 740 Rush St., Chicage | | 55 Fifth Ave. Dept. New York, N. ¥ 
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plete unit, “Holland—the Land 3. Talk with teachers who 
below the Sea,” appeared in THE have problems similar to yours. 
INsTRUCTOR, March 1937, and 4. Join the Industrial Arts Co- 
HAT TO DO IN THE SOCIAL STUDIES has recently been republished in operative Association, which is 
The Instructor Illustrated Units nonprofit-making. The annual 
(Owen). membership fee of $3.00 brings 
MARION PAINE STEVENS In studying Switzerland, con- you an illustrated catalogue (a. 
° I tse et Cnn Cell fine yourself to the country dis- most a course in social studies in 
Ethical Culture School, New York, N.Y. tricts. Read Heidi, by Spyri itself), opportunity to purchase 
(Burt); “The Little Mountain school materials at a discount, and 
silistan 2 pass atoaianen bes Gqgnd angualense te tat ban oie Maiden,” from Seven Little Sisters, other membership privileges. The. 
knowledge of the social studies. All questions for this d ent by Andrews (Owen) ; The Swiss address is 519 West 121st Street, 
should be addressed to Mrs. Stevens, in care of THE INSTRUCTOR, . P 
Editorial Department, Dansville, N.Y. Questions will be answered Twins, by Perkins (Houghton New York City. 
mail if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. Mifflin) ; and “The Story of Wil- S. Tole in of: au 
liam Tell,” from Baldwin’s Fifty courses, including observation in I 
I was interested in your reference Canada for more than a hundred Famous Stories Retold (American a demonstration school, ; under ar 
to choral speaking in the Septem- years. Book Co.). competent instructors. wi 
ber issue of THE INSTRUCTOR. 2. Our Mexican Neighbors. Look in your grade geography ar 
Could you pus me a list of books 3. Our South American Neigh- for factual material. Collect pic- BIBLIOGRAPHY 
on this sub ject! rang tures of the Alps. Compare win- Gensel Rechereund Books la. 
Choral speaking, like manu- 4. Russia in Transition. (For tet and summer life there, and Wie Dettlin Biieiieut tise 0 of th 
script writing, came to us from upper grades only.) emphasize the adaptations neces- Xe sted ¢ menage A p> elle 
England. Marjory Gillan’s books, §. Countries of the Far East. sary to the rigorous climate. kien 2 7 oe ae P 
. - iety for the Study of Education A 
Spoken Poetry in the Schools and Sympathetic study of certain e (Public School Pub. Co.). Tl 
Poetry Speaking for Children, problems (for example, overpop- Dewey, John: School and Society co 
Books I, I, and III, are helpful. ulation) in India, China, Japan, How can I best prepare myself (Univ. of Chicago Press). les 
An article by Eloise Ramsey, in and the Philippines, and of the for teaching the social studies? Kilpatrick, W. H.: Remaking: the 
Childhood Education (February culture and likableness of these 1. Read. THe Instructor — Curriculum (Newson). de 
1936), includes detailed help on distant peoples, cannot fail to de- gives many excellent suggestions. Kilpatrick, W. H., ed.; and athers: be 
method and good suggestions for velop an international attitude. Bibliographies are available for Educational Frontier (Appleton- pa 
suitable poems to use. P many units. A general bibliog- Century). th 
e e ' ; F “— on the social studies is giv- Books on Curricula and Methods 
lan you give me suggestions fora en below. ; ; 
Please suggest some social-studies fourth-grade unit on Holland and 2. Send a post card to Bureau we Se 7. a th 
units which will interest my pu- Switzerland? of Publications, Teachers College, Schools (Macmillan). ; Practical ™ 
pils in peace. Suggestions for a unit on Hol- New York, N.Y., asking for a suggestions for the first six grades. i 
1, Our Canadian Neighbors. land were included in this column circular describing the “Teachers Even more useful in higher grades. fo 
We have lived peaceably with in the June 1937 issue. A com- Lesson Unit Series.” . (Continued on page 75) ae 
whim — lat 
__IN ONE CONVENIENT VOLUME | THpjy m 
/ IL STRUCTOR - 
¢ THE |{) MOST POPULAR. ._ !LLUSTRaTEp . 
U 
S iam de: 
TERI ea : 
ter 
tes 
. selected from two years’ issues of THE INSTRUCTOR. . Supplying s 
SOCIAL STUDIES materials in approved, most practical teaching form. an 
A special offer to new or renewal subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR. 
coy 
Now you can have, in a single, convenient volume, the HOW TO GET ILLUSTRATED UNITS ori 
SoctaL Srupres ILLustratep Units selected as the tia 
most interesting and instructive of those that have ap- ATA If you include in your order below s an 
peared in THE INSTRUCTOR in the past two years. SAVING haa dhcagiceal at ba _ a 
Each Unit occupies nine pages and comprises subject —T Sited t sastee Ge now See. KATHERINE L. JULIAN 
matter, test material, and a large number of pictures. TRATED UNITS volume at 80 cents—a 20% Teacher of Social Science, Central School, l 
Many of the pictures are full-page size; all are large saving from the price to non-subscribers . . and Wilmette, Illinois. dr 
enough to be interesting and informative to pupils. payment of the total amount for books and sub- INTRODUCTION by MARION PAINE STEVENS, al 
. . _ scription may be deferred until November Sth Suctraster tn Pvtmary and Teacher Sveining Bopastmcam, I 
Suggested teaching procedures are provided for Pri- ’ , : Sahel Cais Sten, See Sas ay of 
mary, Intermediate, and Upper Grade levels. Much of Read about FREE Instructor Classroom Calendar on Page 75 of this issue. See 
the text and illustrative material for a particular grade also, Teaching Aids on Pages 66 and 76, and Magazine Offers on Pages 78 and 79. Et 
level may readily be — o other grade levels. av al. ONLY 80c TO THE INSTRUCTOR SUBSCRIBER wil 
a. Tr ee ye we sot | sea Life Fn Uy (ONE DOLLAR TO NON - SUBSCRIBER) sot 
»—The Po: —C — e . 
~ South greed oe enssiag aan Books— y)N) Ba ORDER NOW---Pay December Sth If More Convenient} *" 
Safety Education—Thrift—The Seasons, Climate, and — a ee Roll 
Weather. An Introductory article tells how to secure j F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. Date... on Sates 
the best teaching results with this type of material. Send me, carrying charges prepaid, THE INSTRUCTOR ILLUSTRATED UNITS, in one volume— _ 
: Send ot ence for your copy of luzustnaras Unirs in the new, i and these other teaching aids at special prices to subscribers sesicieaianaaidalanniae Ps 
convenient, one-volume form—to help you in formulating your [Rh ---s-s-----v-sseeeesececesscescseeesssssssnssesssseseeeeeeseeesesssssnssssnsstseeeseraneetseneeennsanmnensnnesstess silage 
teaching plans for this school year—to give you years of helpful Enter my subscription (or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with the .........-...----0-0--0+ 
service. ead the special offer in the Order Form at right. { issue for [1] 1 year at $2.50. O 2 years at $3.50. Send me entirely cost-free the Instruct! Detail 
Classroom Calendar that this subscription entitles me to receive. — 
96 pages, same size as THE INSTRUCTOR. Printed on plate-finish super book ‘ This order totals $..............-..0-+ © I will remit on or before December 5, 1937. I am enclosing Sun 
paper. Bound in double-thick, chrome yellow cover stock ; stitched to open flat. payment in full. ( I am enclosing check postdated December 5, not to be cashed before that date 
Cover design by Ralph Avery, printed in two colors. _ - 
j I secttiaia teach we PLO... ones eens es nennnnenennnnnnnenenns thine § 
F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. [RPS State 
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Mumford 


DODSON Colored PICTURES 
FOR VISUAL STUDY 


Industrials - Birds - Animals 
Flowers - Trees - Old Masters 


The finest and only authentic col- 
lection—enables pupils to learn at 
a glance what hours of book work 
or lectures may fail to explain 
clearly. Pictures—long an _ im- 
portant part of modern teaching 
equipment—put real interest into 


HE ENGLISH 
TEACHER'S NOTEBOOK 








ANNA WINANS KENNY 
Instructor of English, Wright Junior College, Chicago, Illinois 
QUESTIONS which you would like to ask about English usage and 


the teaching of English Mrs. Kenny will be glad to answer in this 
° department. Address Mrs. Kenny in care of THE INSTRUCTOR. 





Editorial Department, Dansville, 


mail if a self 


-Y. Questions will be answered by 





I am a teacher of fifth-, sixth-, 
and seventh-grade English, and I 
would like suggestions for making 


envelope is enclosed. 


(Judges 12: 1-6), showing how 
the Ephraimites were betrayed 
by their manner of speech. Then 














Bluejay 


BIRDS 


The only complete collection of ac- 
tual photographs in natural colors of 


the classroom. 
are used in thousands of schools— 
more than 200,000,000 already sold. 


Dodson’s Pictures 





Molding maple sugar 


c--—-———-—MAIL COUPON — ———— —— 


JOSEPH H. DODSON CO., 702 Harrison Ave., Kankakee, lil. 


10 Send free circular and price list on complete collec- 


tion of 1500 subjects 
1) Enclosed Send pictures checked. 


s 
1) Selection of 33 popular birds, natural colors 









































an English notebook. he states that we too are today our native songbirds, some now ex- ip Cement” 30 ‘vtewse™ Misting Filled Sacks ue 
Choose a large notebook—the betrayed by our speech habits, a a ors 1) Coffee 15 views Hossam toc vffee Pot 40 

larger the better—and loose-leaf, You might have the club mem- INDUSTRIALS 1D Cotton 16 views—Field to Loom 88 
the leaves being of plain manila bers rate themselves on some se : 1H Granite of Views—Quarry to, Mason 80 
| paper or something equally heavy. point, such as use of slang. Pre- - hating merengeeoe — woe ens La = ie er 2 30 
A desirable size is 12 by 16 inches. pare mimeographed or blackboard ee ee mn, 1G Raper 20 views—Itngs to Booka... (60 

: a ; operations from raw to finished | ® 2 vi Auto 

The book should have stiff, heavy lists of slang expressions, or read sonia, Gath view Wiens wi HAE ait AL tlewn— Mine to Tale 50 
covers, with strong eyelets and the list very slowly. Ask the derstandable description. Size 6° x 'f] Sucsr 15 views—Oane to Tote. $0 

laces. members to write yes or no—that | g”, Compiled at great expense, but joe men AO 
; Buy plenty of filler, and half a they do or do not use the expres- due to heavy demand, offered at ]ow | 4 aaross SEAR Er 

dozen large manila envelopes, to _ sions listed. prices. a cinniaishiniiedieiniaabdetiaiintaniaiia ain ‘ 

be fastened with tiny brads either A very simple drill would be to 

to the inside of the covers or to hand out sets of incorrect sen- 

the leaves. tences or expressions and then MODERN ART LESSONS 
; Plan the book in such a way see whether the members can cor- To UsE WITH ALL SUBJECTS 

that the leaves can be arranged in rect them. ’ 
! a display at the end of the term. If the meeting is informal, Easy for Teachers — Delightful for Pupils 
Consult the class on such gen- demonstrate how to teach correct Cut-paper pictures, posters, borders, window pic- 

eral points as makeup, content, speech through games, which the tures, greeting cards, ete., to correlate with social 

folios, and insertions. (I like to members play. science, nature study, language, health, safety, and L7\ \ 

use I, II, III, and then number You might arrange a list of character building. Comet TO 
ae later insertions I’, I’, etc.) words in common use which many Send 50 cents for November TEACHER-PLANS BED €RARLY 

In the speliing section, you people often mispronounce, such and full information regarding this complete set of ' 

might mount a typed list of the as chic, incognito, coupon, gen- material which makes modern achool art easy and interesting. 

assigned spelling words during the ine, risqué, and maintenance. a 

term. On one sheet, list pupils’ Include, perhaps, a few words re- ANN MARIE’S WORKSHOP, Princeton, Illinois. 

names, and after each name, list lating to foods, as menu, entree, I am enclosing 50c. Please send me TEACHER-PLANS for November. 

that pupil’s particular “spelling bouillon, soufflé, mousse, mara- 

demons,” the words which he schino, meringue, and au gratin. Name. eee 

knows he conquered during the Comment on the correct pronun- Address 

term. Or mount several spelling ciation. 

tests, accompanied with some un- Display posters stressing correct 

usual record of the scores made by usage. Then divide the members ~ ‘The Perry Pictures 

the class. Likewise, keep a record into groups, furnish materials, ~ 


of conquered “speech enemies.” 
In the poetry section, mount 
copies of poems memorized and 
original poems# Mount composi- 
tions for display purposes later, 
and have pupils illustrate them. 


4 


suggest several themes, and ask 
them to make posters. Judge 
which group made the best one. 


* 


Would you encourage grade pu- 
pils to omit punctuation marks in 
the heading of letters? 





Two Cents Each 


desired. 


Miniature Colored Pictures. 
imately 35¢x4% inches. 


“They are "o clwaye done The 
pe ky are jays delighted 


interest your girls and boys in the world’s great paintings. 
do so costs ONLY A TRIFLE. 
for 30 or more. 
Postpaid. 
One Cent Each for 60 or more, Size 3x3'4. 
400 subjects 
ONE CENT 
EACH for 60 cents’ worth or more. 
Free list and sample of all of these Miniature Colored Pictures, in 
November, to teachers giving grade and school. 
PERRY PICTURES CATALOGUE of 1600 miniature illustrations for 15 cents 


The Perry Pictures Company 
Box 13, Malden, Massachusetts 


Size 56'4x8. Assorted as 
2250 Subjects. 

1000 Subjects 

Many of them approx- 

EACH and TWO CENTS 

Postpaid. Assorted as desired, 


ol, I am to conduct a better-speech No confusion arises if we omit In Language, Literature, History, Geography, and Picture Study, use the 
° ° Js Perry Pictures. Ask about ‘Our Own Course in Picture Study.’ 
drill at a club meeting. Will you commas after streets and states, 712 pictures. 72 Leaflets describing them 
NS, >, > . “~ = Send 60 cents for 30 pic’ teres, 51-2 about Thanksgiving. the Pi erima, Christmas 
aie, ple ase suggest some cleve r method and periods after years. We still prensa : meshes’ ote . OF for 60 ple haves, 3x3 1-2, ettdien the above 80 pictures and 30 Art Subjects 


3ER nahan), may be used to provide dren learn habits of punctuation C15 Each o "4 
. . . Silver Plate 4 
source material for your talk. The which they must unlearn later in Gold Plated (25 2:60 B 





of presenting such a drill? 


The book by H. G. Paul, Better 
Everyday English (Lyons & Car- 


retain commas between city and 
state, and between day and year. 
It is foolish to insist that chil- 


















30 
Rolied Gold .66 5.60 
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ng RINGS 





: author quotes from the Bible business courses. G 518 i 
ient — 4 No. R 518 Guard and Chain Gold Piated rae 
ee Stent. Sliver Plain or a ‘. Bering Sle .er 4 
20 ea Silver Plated h eae ed Gol . 
Rolls Developed 3°, «sits! oS UNRAY Quality YARNS Ser Si TOK Top $2.26 00. Cod Plated Socaeh Wo. 032 ach 
Professional Enlargements and 8 guaranteed Write for our new illustrated advance 1938 |WHOLESALE, Sterlin 3.7600, Sterling Sliver = —_ Gold Pie :25 
ume— Never Fade Perfect Tone Prints - - . Coin Sample Book. FREE New Yarns. . flew PRICES 10Kt. Gol 6.4000. 1-10. Roll. Gold 1.20 each Sterling Silver -30 
RAYS PHOTO SERVICE, La Crosse, Wisconsin Sunray Yarns, 349 Grand St., Dept. T-12, N. Y. City umecigay Mo.R 18 ach 








YARN BUSINESS; 


INVEST ONLY 3 


Washington Boulevard Hospital 


AN ACCREDITED SCHOOL OF NURSING. Three year study, 
eight hour duty, delightful living quarters. Requirements. High 








Samples 
endorsement. 
liveries. 


Artistic Medal & Badge Co. 
112 Fulton St., New York, N.Y. 


loaned upon your Principal's 
Prompt and safe de- 
CATALOGUE FREE, 





Sterling Silver $1. 
Silver and Geld Top 2. v0 
10Kt. Ge'd 6.0 
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“The Dutch Court- 
Cleth bound Sun- 


andhome, 30cts. Also, Humorous Duet, 

ing,” for youth and maid (excellent) 
ine Songs and duet for 50cts. 

CHARLES D. HILL, Palmyra, N. Y. 





Two Beautiful Double-Weight Professional 
Enlargements. 8 Never-Fade Prints. 25c. 


CENTURY PHOTO SERVICE, LA CROSSE, WIS. 
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Write Today for Free 1938 Catalog! 
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ILGRIM 
EXILES 


Long in silence they watched the re- 
ceding sail of the vessel, 
Much endeared to them all, as something 
living and human; 


+ % % 


So they returned to their homes; but 
Alden lingered a little, 

Musing ‘alone on the shore, and watching 
the wash of the billows 

Round the base of the rock, and the spar- 
kle and flash of the sunshine, 

Like the spirit of God, moving visibly 
over the waters. 

From “The Courtship of Miles Standish,” by Longfellow. Used by 


permission of, and special arrangement with, the authorized 


publishers, Houghton Mifflin Company. 


it 


From the painting by George Henry Boughton 


1) 
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HOW CAN WE EDUCATE 


raf FOR PEACE? 


In Rural Schools 


Discussed by MYRA M. NEFFLEN 
Principal, Cresa; 


Ton 
Elementary and Junior High School, 
Cresaptown, Maryland 


“America, America, God shed his grace on 
thee, 
And crown thy good with brotherhood 


from sea to shining sea!” 


We sing, but do we practice, the key- 
note of peace sounded in Katharine Lee 
Bates’s poem? Do we have that feeling 
of brotherhood, “good will toward men,” 
which must exist not only in America, but 
in all the world, if we are to have “peace 
on earth”? 

The rural school offers rare opportunity 
for the teacher to develop in older chil- 
dren a spirit of courtesy and helpfulness 
toward younger ones, and toward each 
other. Good sportsmanship, that ability 
to put oneself in the “other fellow’s” 
place, can be practiced daily on the play- 
ground, along the road to and from 
school, in moving about and co-working 
inside the schoolroom—if teachers and 
parents, themselves, will co-operate in de- 
fining and exemplifying habits of courte- 
ous consideration, in both school and 
home. Such habits may not be “natural.” 
Conscious attempts to be kind, to apply 
the Golden Rule, if repeated often enough, 
will, however, ultimately result in good 
manners, in that kindness of heart essen- 
tial to a feeling of brotherhood. 

How can we educate for peace? Most 
rural communities of 1937 can be reached 
through one or more of the following 
agencies: newspapers; attractive posters 
and peace slogans (oftentimes made by 
the children); larger posters combined 
with roadside billboard advertisements; 
cartoons and authentic pictures in period- 
icals or on the screen; the radio; public 
debates; and community meetings. 

Rural schools, composed of both older 
and younger children, can “propagandize 
peace” during many class periods, In 

(Continued on page 74) 
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From the Village Viewpoint 


Discussed by O. MYKING MEHUS 


Professor of Sociology, 
Northwest Missouri State Teachers College, 
aryville, Missouri 


BM OUR attitude toward peace and war 

is not a matter of inherited instinct, 
but it is due to the ideals and beliefs de- 
veloped in our youth. A teacher in the 
village elementary school, therefore, can 
do much for world peace, for she has the 
girls and boys during their most im- 
pressionable years, and her influence over 
them is far-reaching. 

A few years ago a questionnaire was 
sent to the 528 members of the American 
Psychological Association, asking them 
whether or not they believed that war was 
caused by the so-called fighting instinct. 
A total of 378, or 70 per cent, of the 
psychologists answered the question. Of 
this number, 346 said no. If we accept 
their conclusion, we must believe that 
wars are the result of human greed and 
human stupidity. Wars are caused by the 
love for gain and private profit. There 
may have been a time when wars were 
fought over high ideals, but today wars 
are fought over markets, oil, mineral de- 
posits, and trade, and because of the desire 
of dictators for self-aggrandizement. 

There is nothing glorious about modern 
war. There may have been a time when it 
was glorious to swing a sword over one’s 
head and kill a human being in hand-to- 
hand combat, but that is a thing of the 
past. The war game today includes the 
murder of innocent women and children. 
There is no glory in raining machine-gun 
bullets or poison gas from airplanes on 
helpless noncombatants. The insurgents 
in Spain and the Japanese in China have 
shown us the horrors of that. Modern 
war has lost its glory—it is a brutal and 
inhuman business of butchering humans, 
whether they are in uniform or not. 

Modern wars are tremendously costly. 
The World War cost the warring nations 

(Continued on page 74) 


In Larger Communities 


Discussed by EVALINE DOWLING 


Director of Instruction, Section III, 
Public Schools, Los Angeles, California 


HM IN 1926, Dr. Susan M. Dorsey, who 
was then Superintendent of Schools 
in Los Angeles, California, appointed a 
committee to plan ways of developing in- 
ternational understanding and good will. 
The result was a program of special so- 
called extra-curricular activities and of 
procedures emphasizing world friendship 
in the daily work of the classroom. I shall 
briefly describe this program for you. The 
special activities in the grades and junior 
high school include the following. 
International school correspondence.— 
Under the auspices of the Junior Red 
Cross the children of Los Angeles have 
carried on correspondence with children 
in other countries, and in this way have 
discovered that, in spite of differences in 
language, girls and boys all over the 
world really desire to be friends. 
Celebration of World Goodwill Day.— 
Each year the committee prepares a bulle- 
tin of suggestions for the celebration of 
May 18, the anniversary of the opening of 
the Hague Peace Conference in 1899. 
World Friendship Clubs—Practically 
all of our junior high schools have active 
World Friendship Clubs, which provide 
interesting programs on their own cam- 
puses and meet four times a year as a City 
Federation. At one of these meetings the 
students participate in round-table discus- 
sions On important international problems, 
and at another occurs the annual banquet, 
which is attended usually by about five 
hundred young people. 
Publications.—The Board of Education 
has published a Handbook for World 
Friendship Clubs, containing suggestions 
for club programs, and a World Friend- 
ship Book, with helpful articles on world 
(Continued on page 74) 





Our subject this month, “How Can We 
Educate for Peace?” is one which will be 
considered by people all over the United 
States during American Education Week. 
We hope that you will find here ideas 
which you can use during that special 
period, and also, what is still more impor- 
tant, ideas which will help and encour- 
age you to teach peace in your classroom 
work throughout the entire year. 
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LIFE IN 





F. Dean McClusky answers questions 
on visual education each month in the 


front columns of THE INSTRUCTOR. 








With homemade churn and dasher, the housewife 
turned sour cream into butter for her family. 


The Pilgrims did their cooking in the fireplace. Savory stew was 
boiled in an iron kettle, and the corn bread was baked in a skillet. 


House furnish- 
ings were sim- 
ple. The tables 
and the benches 
were hewn from 
logs. The dishes 
were of pewter 
and wood. 


Every woman and girl had 

work to do. Much time 

was spent preparing food 

for meals and preserving 

it for future use. Pilgrim women card- 
ed wool, spun thread, 
wove cloth, and made 
clothing and blank- 
ets for all the family. 
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Seatwork for “A Study of the Cafeteria” 


Ilda E. Birdsall 





ae 


What is the cost of these 
lunches ? 





. Tomato soup, 3 cents; 
sandwich, 2 cents; cooky, 
1 cent. 

2. Milk, 5 cents; baked 
potato, 5 cents; apple- 
Sauce, 3 cents. 

3. Roast beef, 8 cents; 
bread and butter, 2 cents; 
lettuce, 2 cents; pudding, 
6 cents. 





ZN = 


Draw a line under the 
word which tells the 
color of the vegetable. 


Beets: white, yellow, red 
Carrots: red, orange, black 
Peas: yellow, qreen, pink 


Pumpkin: red, blue, orange 


Celery: white, red, pink 





_ Leh 


List the foods under the 
headings: fruits, nuts, 
vegetables. 


Oranges onions pecans 
turnips peas peaches 
spinach walnuts almonds 
chestnuts squash pears 














Fill each blank with the 
correct qroup of words 


in the parenthesis. 


. Beans qrow (in the 
ground, on vines, on trees). 

2. Potatoes grow (on trees, 
on bushes, in the qround). 

3. Cherries qrow (on trees, 
on vines, on bushes). 

4. Grapes grow (on trees, 
in the ground, on vines). 

5, Raspberries qrow (on 
vines, on bushes, on trees). 








wal 
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MB WHEN the children came back to 

school from Thanksgiving vacation 
they wanted to tell the others what they 
had done over the holidays, where they 
had been, and what they had seen. 

The reasons for allowing this are ob- 
vious. It furnishes an opportunity for the 
children to develop self-expression, a com- 
mand of a good vocabulary, continuity of 
thought expressed in complete sentences, 
poise, memory exercises (retention of 
facts in detail), and the habit of concen- 
tration at the time of the happening in 
order to be able to reproduce it for their 
classmates when they return to school. 

Most of the group told about such 
things as visiting, eating their Thanksgiv- 
ing dinners, entertaining, and playing 
games. One boy said that he had eaten in 
a cafeteria. This aroused the children’s 
interest, for most of them did not know 
what a cafeteria was. The boy described 
it as well as he could, and one child said 
that she wished that she could eat in one. 
This remark was repeated by the others. 

In connection with the preparation for 
the various Thanksgiving dinners to be 
eaten by the children on Thanksgiving 
Day, we had talked about foods, where we 
got them, how they were prepared, and 
which were best to eat. 

In response to the remark about desir- 
ing to eat in a cafeteria, I said, “Maybe we 
could go to a cafeteria together some day 
and have lunch. Would you like that?” 

There is a cafeteria in the high school, 
and plans were made for us to go there. 
The children were to have small portions 
of food, especially prepared for them; 
they could choose what they wished and 
were to pay for it themselves. 

Several mothers took the children in 
automobiles to the high school. Each child 


Our schoolroom cafeteria gave the 
children worth-while experiences 
in handwork, social studies, lan- 
guage, and character education. 


viele. dle iy 
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A Study of the Cafeteria 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
IDA E. BIRDSALL 


Teacher, First Grade, Fairview School, Bloomfield, New Jersey 





“How can I best prepare myself 
for teaching the social studies?” 


This question, and others asked by teach- 
ers, are answered by Marion Paine Stevens 
in her department, page 8, “What to Do in 
the Social Studies.” It is a regular monthly 
feature of THE INSTRUCTOR. 





selected his food, carried it on a tray, and 
paid for his own lunch. We all ate to- 
gether in a corner. 

After eating our lunch, we were taken 
through the kitchen. Everything about 
the preparation and cooking of the food, 
as far as possible, was explained to the 
children. They were polite and attentive. 

As soon as we got back to school, they 
wanted to make a cafeteria. 

“How would you do that?” I asked the 
children. 

The answers, when put together, were, 
“We would need dishes, knives, forks, 
spoons, napkins, trays, food, money, tick- 
ets, counter, table to eat at, menu, and 
price list.” 

“We would need someone to plan the 
food and hand it out, someone to hand out 
tickets for the cost of the meal, and a 
cashier to collect the money.” 

“Where would we get all of these 
things?” was the next question. 

We decided that a long kindergarten 
table could be the counter. A round li- 
brary table could be the table at which to 
eat. A child said he could bring a toy 
cash register from home. 





The children could make knives, forks, 
spoons, and trays of oak tag and cover 
them with silver paper. 

They could cut out food pictures from 
Inagazines and paste them on squares of 
oak tag. These squares could be placed in 
a card rack to be hung behind the coun- 
ter. 

Dishes could be made. 

The price list and menus could be print- 
ed on the blackboard behind the counter. 

Large paper napkins could be cut up 
into four pieces. 

The children could make money from 
cardboard and prepare cards on which to 
write the cost of lunches. 

They could bring aprons from home, 
and make hats for the chefs from white 
paper. 

They decided to have a bank and keep 
all the money there. Different children 
could be bankers and hand out the money 
when the children wanted it. 

A child brought an orange crate for the 
bank, and printed “Bank” on a card to 
hang at the top. Some of the children 
covered the bank with colored paper. 

While all of these things were being 
done, with the exception of making the 
dishes, the children in the fifth grade 
agreed to come to my room and tell my 
pupils what they had been learning about 
dishes. They brought many different 
kinds of dishes used in various parts of the 
world. They told what they were made 
of, how they were made, colored, and 
decorated, and how they were 
used. Among the dishes exhib- 
ited were those made of clay, 
glass, straw, wood, china, pew- 
ter, a gourd, and a coconut. The 
fifth-grade children told about 
their dishes in simple words. It 
was amusing and instructive to 
both grades. 

The first-grade pupils were 
then ready to make paper dish- 
es. First they made large round 
plates, and designed various pat- 
terns and colored them with 
crayons for decoration. 

Cups and saucers were made 
next. A slit was cut in the mid- 
dle of the saucer, and through it 
was thrust a square tab which 
projected from the bottom of 
the cup. This tab was cut in 
the middle, from the bottom of 

(Continued on page 75) 
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A REAL THANKSGIVING 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
Mabel Betsy Hill 


@ “OH, MY, something smells good! 

It’s Thanksgiving!” Sally hopped out 
of bed with a happy laugh—then she sud- 
denly remembered what had happened the 
night before. 

Tippy, their little dog, was lost! 

Sally ran to the head of the stairs, pull- 
ing on her bathrobe. “Oh, Mother,” she 
cried, “has Tippy come home yet?” 

“No, he hasn’t,” called Mother, “but 
7 worry. Daddy is out hunting for 

im.” 

Sally’s twin brother, Danny, came out 
of his room, rubbing sleepy eyes, “We 
must hurry and get dressed and hunt, 
too,” he cried. 

The twins could hardly eat a bit of the 
nice hot breakfast waiting for them. The 
kitchen was full of good Thanksgiving 
sights and smells, too, but for the first time 
in their lives, the twins did not notice 
them. 

Mother was busy, stuffing the turkey. 
“Come,” she said, “don’t worry! Probably 
Tippy chased a squirrel too far, He'll be 
home soon. Don’t you want to set the 
table for dinner, Sally? And Danny, there 
are lots of nuts to crack.” 

But the twins cc did not think about 
Thanksgiving. “Oh, iviother,” they cried, 
“we must hunt for him.” 

Just then Daddy came back—but with- 
out Tippy. “It’s too bad,” he said, “I’ve 
been away down the road toward Brew- 
ster, but no one has seen him. Now I 
must go for Grandma and Aunt Bess if 
I’m going to get them here in time for 
dinner. Want to come along?” 

No, the twins did not want to go with 
Daddy. 

Instead, they started off toward the 
village, calling “Tippy, Tippy!” They 
asked at every house. No one had seen 
Tippy. 

“Perhaps he’s gone down to the butch- 
er’s shop. Sometimes Mr. Brown gives 
him a bone,” cried Sally. They hurried 
down to the shop. 

“No,” said Mr. Brown, “Tippy hasn’t 
been here today. I do hope you'll find 
him soon.” 

The children thanked Mr. Brown and 
raced off. They trudged away down the 
river road. “Tippy, Tippy!” they both 
called. 

But they could not find Tippy. 

Then they came up across the wide pas- 
tures, calling, calling. Oh, where could 
Tippy be? 

Suddenly Sally cried, “Danny, listen! I 
think I heard him bark!” She called again. 
Yes, there was a faint bowwow! 

The children ran toward the sound, 
calling, “Tippy, Tippy!” over and over. 
‘They could hear him plainly now. 
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But where could he be that he did not 
come to meet them? “The old cellar hole 
in the back pasture!” cried Sally. “May- 
be he’s fallen in there.” 

On they scrambled, over stone walls 
and fences. They tore their stockings and 
scratched their hands with briers, but 
nothing like that mattered! 

Yes, the sound was surely coming from 
the old cellar. They ran to the edge, and 
there was Tippy, hopping up and down 
with joy, and nearly barking his little head 
off! He had probably chased a squirrel or 
rabbit down there, and the walls were 
much too steep for him to climb back. 

Sally and Danny scrambled down, and 
they both hugged Tippy until he gasped. 
Tippy, after his long night in the cellar, 
was simply wild with joy! 

Pretty soon Sally said, “We must go 
home now.” So they started to climb out, 
but how were they to do it? They could 
not carry Tippy because they needed both 
hands to climb the steep wall. 

“I know,” said Danny, “we'll pile up 
some stones by the wall, Then you go to 
the top and I'll hand Tippy to you.” 

“All right,” agreed Sally. So they set 
to work. The stones were heavy, but they 


rolled them over to the wall. They made 
a pile high enough for Danny to reach 
nearly to the top. 

Then Sally scrambled up. Danny, car- 
rying the squirming Tippy, climbed to 
the top of the pile of rocks and put him in 
Sally’s outstretched arms. Danny climbed 
up, too, and they hurried home. 

Daddy had come back with Grandma 
and Aunt Bess. They were all in the fra- 
grant kitchen when the door burst open, 
and in came the happy twins and the al- 
most happier Tippy. 

Everyone cheered! Then the twins had 
to tell every bit about the finding and res- 
cuing of their pet. 

Tippy, after nearly emptying his water 
dish, went straight to the pantry door and 
said, “Bowwow, bowwow!” 

Such a hungry little dog! He ate a big 
dinner, and then in one minute was 
stretched out behind the stove, sound 
asleep. 

“Now that we feel like Thanksgiving,” 
cried Sally, “I'll set the table!” 

“Tl help,” said Aunt Bess. 

“And I'll crack the nuts!” cried Danny. 
“Hurrah for Thanksgiving!” 


THE DOWNY WOODPECKER 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 
Greta T. Garrison 


The Downy Woodpecker never minds 
the cold. 

He stays in the north all winter. 

He takes good care of himself. 

He has a strong bill. 

With it he digs a hole in an old tree. 

At night he sleeps snug in his hole. 

Then he does not feel the cold winds. 

He tucks his head under his wing. 

He ruffles up his feathers until he looks 
like a black and white ball. 

Then he goes to sleep. 

The Downy Woodpecker eats grubs and 
insects, 

The grubs are hidden away under the 
bark of a tree. 

He makes holes in the bark with his 
strong bill. 

He spears for the grubs with his barbed 
tongue. 

No, the Downy Woodpecker does not 
mind the cold. 

He takes good care of himself all winter 
long. 
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HOW THEY REACHED THE HALL OF FAME 





@ THE Hall of Fame, on University 
Heights, New York City, was built 

















with funds contributed by Mrs. Finley 
Shepard. In this building are inscribed the 
names of men and women who have given 
outstanding service to our country. The 
College of Electors, consisting of one 
hundred men and women of various pro- 
fessions, from every state in the Union, 


selects names to add to the list every five 
years. The list will eventually contain one 
hundred fifty names. 

How some of these people, as girls and 
boys, started on the road to fame will be 
told by Carolyn Sherwin Bailey ia a series 
of stories which she is writing for THE 
INSTRUCTOR. The series commenced in 
the September issue. 





John Greenleaf Whittier, poet 
reformer of America, has left 
us vivid poem pictures of his 
time and native state. Below 
is pictured the home of his 
later years, located in Dan- 
vers, Massachusetts. 





John Greenleaf Whittier—New England Poet 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


HB THE first snowstorm of the season 

had begun, and John hurried home 
from school in the gray afternoon because 
there were so many chores to be done on 
his father’s farm. Already he had to make 
himself a path through drifts, in some 
places as high as the fence posts, and when 
he came to the farm, a ghost met him! It 
was only the bridle post, covered with 
snow, but it took on the shape of an old 
man wrapped in a white cloak. 

It had been a long day and John, at 
twelve years of age, was not very strong. 
The work of a New England boy of a 
century ago was heavy, and he had to walk 
several miles daily to and from the little 
country school. But John loved it all. 
He got a lantern from the kitchen, for the 
sky was increasingly gray, and started his 
work. He gathered wood and laid a fresh 
fire in the kitchen—the huge oak log first, 
then the stout backstick, the knotty fore- 
stick, and brush to fill in the cracks. In 
the barn he littered the horses’ stalls, raked 
down hay for the cows, and measured out 
corn for each horse. Then he went in- 
to the house for his supper of steaming 
Indian pudding, crisply broiled salt pork, 
and creamed potatoes. 

The Whittier family was looking for- 
ward to an evening of companionship 
around the fire that was already blazing 
behind the shining andirons, throwing 
bright reflections on the red brick hearth. 
The schoolmaster, Joshua Coffin, boarded 
at John’s home. Besides the boy’s father 
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and mother, his brother and two sisters, 
the household included an aunt and an 
uncle. When a stormy evening such as this 
set in, they all sat about the fire and told 
stories. They had few books. The Farm- 
er’s Almanac, coming once a year, was 
their only magazine. A little weekly news- 
paper brought them scraps of Massachu- 
setts news, and Schoolmaster Coffin had 
given John the poems of Robert Burns. 
But the fireside story evenings had a thrill 
beyond that of books. 

The spinning wheel began to whir. The 
logs crackled. Outside, the wind swept 
snowflakes down the 
chimney, to sizzle on 
the logs. The stories 
began. John’s father as 
a boy had traversed the 
wild Caradian forest. 
He told of the Indians, 
the bears and wolves, 
the tiny French villages 
where fiddlers played 
and the peoples’ bright 
costumes mae the lanes 
gay. John’s mother had 
been born in witch- 
haunted Somersworth, 
New Hampshire, and 
her story was about a 
sorceress. So the tales 
went around the fire- 
place, as the rosy apples 
sputtered on the hearth 
and the boys cracked 


nuts from a big basket. It was a happy 
time, but John sat and dreamed, instead 
of taking part in the program, 

He knew his book of Burns’s poems by 
heart and loved their swing and phrasing. 
Why, he wondered, could not these fine 
stories, the legends of New England, even 
the everyday happenings of his growing 
town, perhaps of the new nation, be told 
in verse? He asked this, but the family 
laughed at him. John, the weakling, the 
daydreamer of this family of Whittiers, 
was thought hardly worth his schooling. 
“Poetry? Pish!” they said. 

A century later the name of John 
Greenleaf Whittier was added to the roster 
in our Hall of Fame. He was born De- 
cember 17, 1807, in the East Parish of 
Haverhill, Massachusetts. First a young 
newspaper reporter, he became a writer 
for the New England Magazine and the 
Atlantic Monthly. He was one of the 
electors on the Lincoln and Johnson tick- 
et; he retrieved his father’s farm; and 
finally won fame as the poet who made 
stories into verse. 

No one in the United States before John 
Greenleaf Whittier had used his native 
scene to build beautiful poems. Whatever 
had been told around his boyhood hearth 
fire—that first snowstorm of the season, 
the events that brought us through the 
Civil War, the Indian legends and the 

(Continued on page 65) 
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QUR READERS HAVE ASKED FOR 


THE WONDERFUL WORLD 


WILLIAM BRIGHTY RANDS 


Great, wide, beautiful, wonderful World, 

With the wonderful water round you 
curled, 

And the wonderful grass upon your 
breast, 

World, you are beautifully dressed. 


The wonderful air is over me, 

And the wonderful wind is shaking the 
tree; 

It walks on the water, and whirls the mills, 

And talks to itself on the tops of the hills. 


You friendly Earth, how far do you go, 

With the wheat-fields that nod, and the 
rivers that flow, 

With cities and gardens, and cliffs and 
isles, 

And people upon you for thousands of 
miles? 


Ah! you are so great, and I am so small, 

I hardly can think of you, World, at all; 

And yet, when I said my prayers today, 

A whisper within me seemed to say, 

“You are more than the Earth, though 
you're such a dot! 

You can love and think, and the Earth 
cannot!” 


WE SEE WITH OUR VISION 
IMPERFECT 


PHOEBE CARY 


We see with our vision imperfect, 
Such causes of dread or fear, 
Some that are far in the distance, 
And some that may never be near; 
When if we would trust in His wisdom, 
Whose purpose we cannot see, 
We would find, whatever our trial, 
As our day, our strength shall be. 
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THE FLIGHT OF THE BIRDS 


HARRIET McEWEN KIMBALL 


O wise little birds, how do ye know 
The way to go 
Southward and northward, to and fro? 


Far up in the ether pipéd they, 
“We but obey 


One who calleth us far away. 


“He calleth and calleth year by year, 
Now there, now here; 
Ever He maketh the way appear.” 


Dear little birds, He calleth me 
Who calleth ye: 
Would that I might as trusting be! 


SONG OF THE HARVEST 


HENRY STEVENSON WASHBURN 


The glad harvest greets us; brave toiler for 
bread, 
Good cheer! the prospect is brighter 
ahead; 
Like magic, the plentiful sunshine and 
rain 
Have ripened our millions of acres of 
grain; 
And the poorest the wolf may keep from 
his door,— 
There'll be bread and to spare another 
year more. 
So sing merrily, merrily, 
As we gather it in; 
We will store it away gladly, 
In garner and bin. 


We hailed with delight, yet tempered 
with fear, 

The corn as it grew from the blade to 
the ear; 

Lest haply, though large is the surplus 
in store, 


That bread might be dearer for twelve 
months or more; 
But the sunshine and rain, how they 
ripened the grain 
That waited the sickle over hillside and 
plain! 
So sing merrily, merrily, 
As we gather it in; 
We will store it away gladly, 
In garner and bin. 


Oh, ne’er let us question the Wisdom 
which guides 
Our feet in green pastures, and for us 
provides; 
Who now, as aforetime, His glory displays, 
In the bounty that crowns our autumnal 
days; 
Let the glad tidings echo the continent 
o’er, 
There'll be bread and to spare another 
year more! 
So sing merrily, merrily, 
As we gather it in; 
We will store it away gladly, 
In garner and bin. 


A HYMN FOR ARMISTICE DAY 


SUSIE M. BEST 


Now let us thank the Lord of Hosts 
Who bade the Sword be sheathed, 
Who veiled the awful light of Mars, 
And Love’s sweet message breathed. 
Let us rejoice, rejoice today, 


That War’s black cloud has rolled away. 


Now let us bless the Lord of Hosts 
Who purged the hearts of men, 

Who stilled the clash of arms and brought 
The Reign of Peace again. 

Let us petition Him that this 

May prove an endless armistice. 


THE ARROW AND THE SONG 


HENRY WADSWORTH LONGFELLOW 


I shot an arrow into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For, so swiftly it flew, the sight 
Could not follow it in its flight. 


I breathed a song into the air, 

It fell to earth, I knew not where; 
For who has sight so keen and strong 
That it can follow the flight of song? 


Long, long afterward, in an oak 
I found the arrow, still unbroke; 
And the song, from beginning to end, 
I found again in the heart of a friend. 


Used by permission of, and arrangement u ith, 
Houghton Mifflin Company 
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ur Magazine 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


BETTY BARBOUR 


Formerly, Teacher, Second Grade, Spring Lake School, 


Spring Lake, Michigan 


BH ONE of the most interesting and 

worth-while projects carried on in 
our second grade one year was the pub- 
lishing of a monthly magazine. 

“We do so many nice things in school 
and have such good times, I wish that 
we could remember them all,” Ruth re- 
marked one day. A diary, a newspaper, 
and a magazine were considered, as a 
means of recording the good times. The 
last was chosen as being the most suitable, 
since it would contain a diary and news as 
well as other material. 

Every magazine must have an editor. 
The qualifications for this office were 
carefully discussed before the nominations 
were made. Small ballots were passed 
around, and the candidates were voted 
upon. The two receiving the most votes 
were elected as editor and assistant editor. 
Ability was recognized in making this se- 
lection, and very competent, conscien- 
tious children were chosen to fill the two 
offices. It was the duty of these children 
to select the material to go into the mag- 
azine and to make suggestions as to the 
cover design. A suitable title for our 
publication was also voted upon. “Our 
Magazine” was the title chosen. 

Manila paper nine by twelve inches was 
used for the pages of our magazine. The 
front and back covers were of heavy col- 
ored construction paper of the same size 
as the pages. Paper of a different color 
was chosen for the cover each month. 
Two brass paper fasteners one inch long 
were used to bind the magazine. The 
name “Our Magazine” was stenciled, and 
one of the children cut it from colored 
construction paper contrasting with the 
cover. A small picture, cut freehand 
from paper of the same color as the 
name, was used for a decoration below the 
name. These cutouts were carefully past- 
ed on the cover. For the October maga- 
zine, we had a pumpkin decoration; for 





Have you seen Dr. Townsend's depart- 
ment, “Your Reading Problems,” in our 
front columns? He will answer your 
questions by mail if you will enclose a 
stamped, self-addressed envelope. 
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November, a turkey; and so 
on. The editors had charge’ of 
assigning the making of the cov- 
er to a capable child. 

The “printing” on the ma- 
nila paper was done by the 
teacher in manuscript writing 
on lines ruled horizontally every 
half inch. A medium-soft pen- 
cil with large lead was used. 
This made the printing very leg- 
ible for the children. 

The first page, giving the 
name of the magazine, the vol- 
ume and number, and also the 
publisher’s name (Second Grade, 
Spring Lake School), was fol- 
lowed by a list of the contents, 
occupying several pages. Next came a 
page of snapshots taken by the teacher. 
These included pictures of the school, the 
new children in the room, captains, lead- 
ers, editors, and those deserving special 
honor of any kind. 


@ IN THE beginning of the year, before 

the pupils could write independently, 
stories were dictated to the teacher and 
printed in the magazine. Language work, 
including stories written by the class as a 
whole, were used. Exceptionally good 
penmanship papers or writing papers of 


“George spent the week end in Grand 
Rapids.” 

“Monday a man came to school and 
showed us pictures of Africa. We all 
went into the kindergarten room to see 
them. We had a good time.” 

“November 15th we had a fire drill. 
We all got out of the building in two min- 
utes and ten seconds.” 

The “Jokes” page was always a popular 
one. On this were recorded the funny 
things that happened in our room. Then, 
too, we printed the funny things that 
were occasionally written by some of the 
children during seatwork periods. For 
instance, some split sentences incorrectly 
put together were: 

“Eat the game.” 

“Weed the apple.” 

“Play the garden.” 

In filling in words, mistakes were some- 
times made; for example: 

“Drink cow glasses of milk every day.” 

“Keep milk in a butter place.” 

“Cheese and cool are made from milk.” 
Of course, the names of the pupils who 
made these mistakes were never given. 
Often, when hearing the sentences read, a 
child who had made a mistake would 
appreciate the joke immensely. 

Practically all of our art work was done 
on construction or manila paper, nine 


OUR 
MENGE WAT is 


any kind were pasted on the regulation 
size of manila paper and used in “Our 
Magazine.” Stories of trips taken by the 
class were included with correlated illus- 
trations. 

One page consisted of pupils’ records. 
On this page was printed a list of those 
children receiving the best marks in spell- 
ing and number work. On other pages 
were printed news items dictated to the 
teacher during the language period. These 
included such items as: 





“Our Magazine” was 
issued once a month. 
It gave added inter- 
est to schoclwork in 
art and language. 


by twelve inches, and 
therefore, after the 
best of the work had 
been selected by the 
editors, it could be fitted into the maga- 
zine each month with very little difficulty. 


@ THE results of this project were very 

gratifying in every way. Schoolwork 

was stimulated, co-operation among the 

children was encouraged, and the school 
(Continued on page 70) 
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A Quaker Village 


Project 


FOR PRIMARY GRADES 


S. RUTH SPONSLER 


Teacher, Third Grade, 
J. Henry Cochran School, 
Williamsport, Pennsylvania 


I. Objectives. 

A. To help children visualize an early 

Quaker village. 

B. To stimulate a desire to study geog- 

raphy and history. 

C. To develop an appreciation for our 

ancestors and the Quakers. 

D. To develop desirable habits, atti- 

tudes, and skills. 
II. Introduction. 

The children read a story of a Quaker 
family. A child brought a miniature 
canoe to school and the question was asked 
regarding where to put it. It was placed 
on some blue paper covered with trans- 
parent cellulose paper. The children then 
decided to make from cardboard a boat 
representing an early sailing vessel. They 
put it on the blue paper with the canoe. 
Next the children wanted a place for 
people to live in, who, they pretended, 
came over on these boats. Consequently 
a village developed. 

Ill. Making the Quaker village. 

A. Log cabins. 

1. Use cartons in which electric 
bulbs come. Cut on one fold. Have 
the corrugated side out, and color it 
with brown crayon to represent logs. 
Use the two outer sections of the car- 
ton for the sides of the house, and the 
two center sections for the slanting 
roof. The middle fold is the comb 
of the roof. Cut two pieces of corru- 
gated cardboard from another car- 
ton, shape them into the ends of the 
building, color them, and pin them 
to the sides and roof with straight 
pins. Cut windows and doors. 

2. Make a cardboard ladder to be 
used for getting upstairs from the 
outside of the log cabin. 

3. Make several of these log cabins. 

B. Wagon. 

1. With paper fasteners, attach four 
milk-bottle tops to a small box. 

2. Cut two horses or oxen from card- 
board, and fasten them to the wagon 
with paper fasteners or string. 

C. Animals made with clay. 

Deer, rabbits, squirrels, snakes, rac- 
coons, chipmunks. 

D. Trees. 

1. Stick twigs in squares of clay. 

2. Scatter leaves over the ground of 
the village, covering the clay bases 
of the trees. 
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E. Boats. 
1. With an electric needle, burn out 
the center of a stick for a canoe. 
2. Make boats from construction pa- 


per. 
3. Draw a sailboat and paste it on 


cardboard. To make it stand, fold 

over a narrow strip of cardboard 

about an inch and paste this flap on 
the back. 
F. Tepees. 

1. Use brown construction paper, 

cut in the shape of a cone, or, 

2. Use three straight twigs and fasten 

them at the top with a rubber band. 

Spread the twigs to make them stand. 

Cover them with burlap. 

G. Stockade. 

Make a stockade with corrugated pa- 
per about 3 inches high. 
H. Quaker women. 

Use miniature clothespins or large 
ones, depending on the size of the 
houses. Keep the village in proportion. 
Gather a piece of gray crepe paper, 
YY,” wider than the length of the 
clothespin and 6” long, around the neck 
of the clothespin, and place a rubber 
band over it. The extra ¥2” above the 
clothespin folds over the rubber band, 
to form a collar for the dress. Pull out 
skirt at the bottom to make doll stand. 
Paint hair and face on doll. 

I. Indians. 

Cover clothespins with burlap. Col- 
or small chicken feathers for headdress, 
or cut feathers from paper. Stick bot- 
tom of the clothespins in clay to make 
Indians stand. 





Pupils drew crayon pictures of 
colonial scenes. This one shows a 
log cabin like those we made. 


IV. Correlations with school subjects. 

A. Art. 
1. Drawing and coloring the scene 
for the background of the village. 
2. Making blackboard decorations. 

We used silhouettes of the figures 

in the painting “Pilgrims Going to 
Church,” by Boughton. 
3. Making colonial design for cover 
for booklet. 

B. Geography. 
1. Important rivers in Pennsylvania: 
Susquehanna, Schuylkill, Ohio, Dela- 
ware. 
2. Important mountain range: Alle- 
gheny Mountains. 
3. Important industries: coal min- 
ing, steel manufacturing, farming. 
4. Largest cities: Philadelphia, Pitts- 
burgh, Harrisburg. 

C. History. 
1. William Penn received this land 
because the King of England owed 
his father some money. 
2. The Quakers built the city of 
Philadelphia in 1682. 
3. They settled in Pennsylvania to 
obtain religious freedom. 
4. Through William Penn’s treaty, 
he paid the Indians for all the land 
the settlers used, and the white peo- 
ple in Pennsylvania treated the Indi- 
ans fairly. 
§. The meaning of the word Penn- 
sylvania is “Penn’s woods.” 
6. Pennsylvania is called the Key- 
stone State because it was the center 
of the thirteen original colonies. 

(Continued on page 76) 
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Museum Boxes for Geography 


FOR MIDDLE GRADES 


MARY BACON BROOKS 


Associate Professor of Education, and 
Supervisor of Upper Elementary Grades, 
Georgia State College for Women, 
Milledgeville, Georgia 


@ THIS activity, presenting scenes in 

different parts of the world through 
museum boxes, proved a source of great 
joy and profit to the fourth-grade chil- 
dren of Peabody School, and will doubt- 
less interest other children, because girls 
and boys of this age are concerned about 
life in other lands and they are even 
more interested in museums and in con- 
struction. 

This unit may be regarded as a summa- 
rization unit, in which case the pupils are 
divided into committees, cach committee 
being responsible for representing life in 
one country. Or the unit may be so de- 
veloped that the making of the museum 
boxes is the culminating activity resulting 
from the completion of many units of 
work. If the museum boxes are developed 
in this manner, each section of the unit 
will, of necessity, be expanded. 

I. Approach. 

The children had studied life in several 
lands when a trip to the museum brought 
about a heated discussion of the types of 
things to be found in museums. The chil- 
dren were most interested in natural his- 
tory, and felt that our collection of rocks, 
arrowheads, and shells might be added to, 
and a museum developed in our classroom. 
They began to plan ways in which life in 
other lands could be rather adequately and 
permanently represented. 

II. Development of unit. 

A. Through discussion, reference to 

geography books, and recalling interest- 

ing places we had read about, general 
plans were outlined on the blackboard. 

B. The following countries were cho- 

sen, and a committee was appointed to 





Animals of the Belgian Congo jungle 
are represented here at a water hole. 
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assume responsibility for listing the out- 
standing characteristics of each and for 
making tentative plans to be presented 
to the group. 
1. Belgian Congo—a hot, moist re- 
gion. 
2. Arabia—a hot, dry region. 
3. The Far North—a cold land. 
4. Norway—a cold, seacoast, moun- 
tainous land. 
§. Switzerland—an inland, moun- 
tainous land. 
6. Holland—a low, flat country. 
C. The next step was the looking up of 
material in geography books, and in the 
school library; and the gathering of 
pictures, stories, poems, and all types of 
information. The children made simple 
bibliographies, to which they referred 
in substantiating the statements given 
in their reports. Some of the reports 
were illustrated with sketches. 
D. As the reports were given, the chil- 
dren became conscious of the necessity 
for some uniform manner in which to 
represent their ideas. The museum box 
was agreed upon as the best way. 
III. Constructing the museum boxes. 
The museum boxes were made from 
wooden crates of uniform size. The class 
prepared directions for their construction. 
A. Steps in making museum boxes. 
1. Get wooden boxes of uniform size 
about 18” x 12” x 10”, 
2. Leave top and front open. 
3. Tack 1” strips of wood along ver- 
tical front edges in which to make 
grooves for glass front to slide in. 
4. Get glass cut the size to fit the 
front and the top. Bind glass with 
black gummed tape. 
(Continued on page 77) 





The bright colors of the tent con- 
trast with the dull Arabian desert. 








The most striking feature of this Es- 
kimo exhibit is the aurora borealis, 





The tiny Norwegian house emphasizes 
the height of the snowy mountains, 





The chalet and the goatherd are char- 
acteristic sights in rural Switzerland. 





Interest centers on the Dutch dolls 
and the milk cart in the foreground. 


View of box as you look through the 
top, showing the semicircular form of 
the background scene, and the shape of 
the fiberboard which finishes the box. 
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“The Courtship of Miles Standish” 


A READY-TO-USE LESSON FOR UPPER GRADES 


§ THE following assignment is to be 
completed by each pupil after the 
poem has been read and discussed. The 
lessons are checked by the teacher and re- 
turned to the pupils. The work is then 
reviewed and two objective tests are given. 
1. Write a composition on the life of 
Henry W. Longfellow. 
2. Draw a map of New England mark- 
ing the section where the story takes place. 
3. Copy from the poem at least seven 
selections which describe your favorite 
among the following: Priscilla, John 
Alden, or Miles Standish; for example: 
Priscilla— 
“*T saw her going and coming, 
Now to the grave of the dead, and now to 
the bed of the dying, 
Patient, courageous, and strong,’ ” 
John Alden— 
“Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with delicate 
Saxon complexion,” 
Miles Standish— 
“Brown as a nut was his face, but his rus- 
set beard was already 
Flaked with patches of snow, as hedges 
sometimes in November.” 





This detail from Boughton’s “Return of the 
Mayflower” shows Priscilla and John Alden. 
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EDITH JONES PRASSE 


Teacher of Literature and English, 
Junior High School, Pennsylvania Training School, 
Morganza, Pennsylvania 


4. Copy six passages in which friend- 
ship is mentioned; for example: 

“Then made answer John Alden: ‘The 
name of friendship is sacred; 

What you demand in that name, I have 
not the power to deny you!’ ” 

5. Make a list of four passages which 
allude to the Bible; for example: 

“Let not him that putteth his hand to the 
plough look backwards;” 

6. Write four of the proverbs found in 
this poem; for example: 

“Serve yourself, would you be well 
served.’ ” 

“ “Better be first in a little Iberian village 
than be second in Rome.’ ” 

7. Write a brief composition compar- 
ing Priscilla’s home with yours. What is 
the difference in the work of the house- 
keeper today and in colonial times? 

8. Make a drawing to illustrate some 
part of the story. 


OBJECTIVE TESTS 


I. Fill in each blank with the word or 
group of words which makes each sen- 
fence true. 

1. The title of this poem is , 

2. The poem was written by i 

3. and are the names of 
two other unusually long poems by the 
same author. 

4. The story takes place in what is now 
the state of ; 

§. The name commonly given to the 
people in the story is ‘ 

6. This story is based upon , an 
event in history. 

7. The three principal characters in this 


story are , , and . 

8. was the name of the village 
where they lived. 

9. was a soldier. 

10. was a writer. 

11. was the youngest of all the 


men who came in the “Mayflower.” 
12. Miles Standish compared himself to 


13. There were 
Standish’s army. 
14. His three favorite books were 
: , and ; 
15. was in love with Priscilla. 
16. John Alden asked Priscilla to marry 


men in Captain 





17. Her answer was, 

18. John Alden held 
than love. 

19. Miles Standish considered John 
Alden’s treason to him comparable to 
that of to 

20. and 
of two Indian enemies. 

21. The challenge of warfare which an 
Indian brought to the Pilgrims was 


more sacred 


were the names 


22. was the Indian guide. 
23. The author says that Plymouth Rock 
was the _..._— of our nation. 


Il. Tell who or what these selections de- 
scribe. 

1. “Short of stature he was, but strong- 
ly built and athletic, 

Broad in the shoulders, deep-chested, 
with muscles and sinews of iron;” 

2. “‘Well I remember the day! once 
saved my life in a skirmish; 

Here in front you can see the very 
dint of the bullet 

Fired point-blank at my heart by a 
Spanish arcabucero.’ ” 

3. “ ‘Beautiful rose of love, that bloomed 
for me by the wayside! 

She was the first to die of all who 
came in the Mayflower!’ ” 

4. “ ‘Battles five hundred he fought, 
and a thousand cities he conquered; 

He, too, fought in Flanders, as he 
himself has recorded; 

Finally he was stabbed by his friend, 
the orator Brutus!’ ” 

5. “*They are in blossom now, and the 
country is all like a garden; 

Thinking of lanes and fields, and the 
song of the lark and the linnet, 
Seeing the village street, and familiar 

faces of neighbors 
Going about as of old, and stopping 
to gossip together,’ ” 

6. “Ponderous, bound in leather, brass- 
studded, printed in Holland,” 

7. “Bearing the serpent’s skin, and 
seeming himself like a serpent, 

Winding his sinuous way in the dark 
to the depths of the forest.” 

8. “Clanging and clicking of arms, and 
the order imperative, ‘Forward!’ 

Given in tone suppressed, a tramp of 
feet, and then silence. 

Figures ten, in the mist, marched 
slowly out of the village.” 

9. “Sweet was the air and soft; and 
slowly the smoke from the chim- 
neys 

Rose over roofs of thatch, and point- 
ed steadily eastward; 

Men came forth from the doors, and 
paused and talked of the weather,” 

10. “Battered and blackened and worn 
by all the storms of the winter. 

Loosely against her masts was hang- 
ing and flapping her canvas, 
(Continued on page 76) 
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A Dictionary Test 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


Milton C. Eastman 


Teacher, Seventh and Eighth Grades, 
Odell Public School, Odell, Illinois 


I. Rewrite the words, placing in the 
blank space the letter or letters omit- 
ted. 


1. chang ble 6. shoe ng 
2. mile ge 7. secret ry 
3. refer nce 8. Wed sday 
4. outrag us 9. man _ ion 
§. excel nce 10. omis on 


II. Divide the words into their proper syl- 
lables by placing a dash between each two 


syllables. 
1. subtraction 6. forevermore 
2. calamity 7. futile 
3. college 8. hominy 
4. collapse 9. indicative 
§. delirious 10. interview 


III. Correct the mistakes in spelling. 


1. adress 6. sheperd 
2. aparatus 7. explozion 
3. asparugus 8. moveing 
4. froliksome 9. oportune 
§. polise 10. muttin 


IV. Place an accent mark on the syllable 
on which the major accent falls. 


1. ab-do-men 7. be-nef-i-cent 
2. ar-chi-tect 8. sec-re-tar-y 
3. bi-ol-o-gy 9. the-a-ter 

4, ad-mon-ish 10. lam-en-ta-ble 
§. ac-ces-si-ble 11. for-mi-da-ble 
6. ec-ze-ma 12. ir-rep-a-ra-ble 


V. Rewrite the compound words in 
which hyphens should be used. 
1. publicspirited 5. lighthearted 
2. piecemeal 6. sheepshead 
3. sawhorse 7. goodby 
4, absentminded 8. magpie 
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Tests in Language and History 


XS Aun , 


Mae Aveisy 


VI. What is the part of speech of these 


words as they are commonly used? 


1. mailable §. ascent 
2. lubricate 6. prophesy 
3. quite 7. maybe 
4. already 8. meager 


VII. Place the following words in alpha- 
betical order. 


damage ill stupid 
damsel ignore stumble 
dally identify stupefy 
damask illegal stump 
dampen ilk stun 


(For key, see page 71) 


The Colonization of America 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


Russell L. Connelley 


Teacher, Shelby Township Schools, 
Ripley County, Indiana 


I. Fill the blanks in the sentences with the 
word or words needed to complete the 
meaning. 

1. The first permanent English settle- 
ment in America was made at 

2. The oldest permanent settlement in 
what is now the United States was made 
OD ccctainaiens 
3. New York fell into the hands of the 

in 1664. 

4. The second permanent English set- 
tlement was made at 

§. The first colony to guarantee reli- 
gious toleration by law was _.... 


6. ___..... is known as the Sounder of 
Rhode Island. 
ar has been called the founder 


of New France in America. 
8. Georgia was founded by a noted 


philanthropist, _...____.. 
i tose was the founder of Penn- 
sylvania. 





You can obtain help in your Eng- 
lish teaching by writing to Anna 
Winans Kenny, who conducts a 
department in our front columns. 





10. The prevailing religion in Maryland 
Wes 

11. The colony founded by the Quakers 
was _ 

12, .......... was the last of the thirteen 
original colonies to be founded. 


II. If the statement is true, write T after 
it; if not true, write F, 

1. Peter Minuit bought Manhattan Is- 
land from the Indians. 

2. Religious toleration was first prac- 
ticed in Massachusetts. 

3. The early Frenchmen who came to 
America traded in furs with the Indians. 

4. The township system of local gov- 
ernment prevailed in the southern colonies. 

§. Tobacco was used in place of money 
in early Virginia. 

6. Captain John Smith helped save the 
Jamestown colony from failure. 

7. As a general thing, the English got 
along better with the Indians than did 
the French. 

8. A Spaniard named Menendez was 
the founder of St. Augustine, Florida. 

9. Slavery was introduced into the 
Virginia colony at a very early date. 

10. William Bradford was one of the 
first governors of Virginia. 

11. Roger Williams is looked upon as 
the founder of Maryland. 

12. Maryland passed a famous Religious 
Toleration Act in 1649. 


Ill. After the number of each event place 
the date at which it occurred. 

1636 1607 1619 1682 

1620 1733 1608 1634 

1. The first settlement in Pennsyl- 
vania. 

2. The founding of Maryland by the 
Calverts. 

3. Slavery introduced to Virginia. 

4. The founding of Connecticut. 

§. The founding of Jamestown, Vir- 
ginia. 

6. The founding of Georgia. 

7. When the Pilgrims settled at Plym- 
outh, Massachusetts. 

8. The first permanent French settle- 
ment in Canada. 

(For key, see page 63) 
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Installing a Room Library 


LOU MYRTIS VINING 
Teacher of English, Fabens High School, Fabens, Texas 


H BOOKS all about you! Not shelved 

downtown in a stone building with an 
efficient person behind a desk, nor yet in 
the school’s centralized reading room, but 
in your own room for your pupils to select 
at will; to read with prevailing purpose. 
You may have Field’s Hitty, Her First 
Hundred Years, Meigs’s Trade Wind, as 


well as Perkins’ Mexican Twins, Irish’ 


Twins, Dutch Twins, and Japanese 
Twins. Then if your pupils are interested 
in Bingo, Fly, Babe, and Pax, you will 
have all of them at arm’s length in Ani- 
mals of a Sagebrush Ranch, by Pratt. 

Room libraries are becoming popular, 
because they are economical, convenient, 
and practical. They have been tried in 
various grades and schools of the North, 
South, East, and West. Without excep- 
tion they have proved successful. 

If you would like a room library in your 
school, the equipment and working order 
is simple and may be procured with nom- 
inal cost and effort. You will need, in 
addition to the books, a bookcase, library 
table, chairs, cards, envelopes, an index box 
for filing cards, and an accession book. 

The bookcase, or library, as the chil- 
dren call it, should be about 50 inches 
wide and 72 inches tall. This gives a space 
of 46 inches for the shelves. The library 
may be located in any convenient corner 
of the room, where it will not be in the 
way. The books’ bright covers lend an 
attractive and personal note. 

The table’s measurements may vary. A 
good size is one 72 inches long, 30 inches 
wide, and 27 inches high. The table is 
placed in the back of the room and used 
for leisure moments of reading, poster 
making, reference work, and instructive 
essentials of library science. 

The chairs may be ordinary chairs with 
straw or wooden seats. They should be 
high enough so that the seated child’s el- 
bow may rest comfortably upon the table. 

The books may be contributed by the 
children, or bought by the grade, school, 
or Parent-Teacher Association. They are 
listed in the room accession book, the au- 
thor, title, publisher, donor, price, and 


date being entered. This book may be an 


ordinary composition book, or an official 
library accession book bought for the pur- 
pose. It is kept as the teacher-librarian’s 
permanent check against losses and other 
fatalities. An older pupil, or pupils, may 
assist in listing the books. 

After the books are listed, they are 
ready for cataloging. A detailed and 
complex system, such as the Dewey sys- 
tem, for arrangement on the shelves is 
unnecessary in a room library. 

An official card envelope is pasted in 
each book to hold the author and title 
card. These envelopes and cards, usually 
3 by 5 inches, may be purchased at any 
supply house. The card contains the au- 
thor’s name on the first line (surname 
first) and the title of the book on the sec- 
ond line. Each card has spaces below for 














entering the date and the pupil’s name, 
whenever the book is issued. 

After the author and title cards have 
been placed in the envelopes in the books, 
the books are ready for placing on the 
shelves. General works, fiction, science, 
poetry, useful arts, fine arts, literature, 
and history should be grouped together. 
The subdivisions of the main classes are 
placed with their main heads; for example, 
“discovery” and “colonization” come un- 
der “history,” and so on. For convenience, 
numbers may be pasted on the backs of 
the books to indicate the various clas- 





sifications, as: 1 for general works; 2, 
fiction; 3, science. This, however, is not 
necessary. The child’s mental alertness as 
well as his interest is developed when he 
memorizes the classification to which his 
particular book belongs. 

Before any books are issued, certain 
instruction should be given children in 
the use and care of books. One period on 
the physical book is a necessary part of 
every child’s room-library training. This 
should include the following information: 

1. The size of books —To know wheth- 
er the book is folio, quarto (4to), octavo 
(8vo), duodecimo (12mo). The child’s 


interest both in bookbinding and book- ° 


making can be awakened by showing him 
that these names indicate the number of 
times a sheet of paper has been folded to 
form a section of the book. 

2. The care of books. 

3. The parts of a book.—This has come 
most generally to mean: 

a) The title page—Contains title, 
name of author, place of publication, 
name of publisher, and date of pub- 
lication. 

b) The preface.—Gives the author’s 
reason for writing the book, and tells 
to whom he is under obligation. 

c) Table of contents.—Lists chapter 
headings with a statement of pages 
covered by each. 

d) List of illustrations—Appears on 
the first odd page after contents. 

e) Introduction—Regarded as part 
of the text proper. 

f) Text.—The main part or body of 
the book. 

g) Appendix.—Matter supplemen- 
tary to, and illustrative of, the text. 
hb) Index.—Detailed alphabetic list, 
or table, of topics, names of persons 
and places treated or mentioned, 
pointing out their exact positions in 
the book. 

The first thirty minutes after dismissal 
for two afternoons a week might be used 
for the issuing of books. The children 
may go to the bookcase for book selection 
by schoolroom rows, alphabetically by 
surnames, or any other suitable way that 
the teacher prefers. Only about three 
children should go to the bookcase at one 
time. One child at a time brings his 
books to the teacher. 

The teacher retains the author and title 
card, writing below in the proper space 
the child’s name and the date issued. She 
keeps this card in a small alphabetical 
index box on her desk. She may make this 
box from cardboard. 


(Continued on page 68) 





If you are installing a room library, or 
already have one started, you will be in- 
terested in Eugenia Eckford’s article on 
page 40, which gives directions for mak- 
ing book ends and a card-index box. 
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I. Objectives. 

A. To show the aims of our public 

schools. 

B. To show the growth and changes in 

the schools from colonial times up to 

today. 

C. To show what an influence the 

church had on the early school. 

D. To develop an appreciation of op- 

portunities of present-day schools. 

E. To furnish opportunities for crea- 

tive expression. 

F. To develop an ability to use books 

intelligently. 

G. To develop originality. 

H. To show why a democracy must 

stress education. 
If. Approach. 

A. Discussion of various 

schools of today. 

B. Comparison of a picture of a colo- 

nial school with our schools. 

C. Discussion of a chapter on the early 

pioneer school while reading Boy Life 

on the Prairie, by Hamlin Garland. 
III. Overview. 

In ancient times schooling was the priv- 
ilege of the few. Education was limited 
mostly to the actual rulers or ruling class. 
The rulers, it was believed, were the only 
ones who needed any education, since they 
decided matters for the masses of people. 
The masses were uneducated and power- 
less. 

In a democracy it is believed that the 
people themselves are the best custodians 
of their destiny. The founders of our 
country believed that the people should 
govern themselves. So our early settlers 
started schools, since they realized that 
people must be educated in order to gov- 
ern themselves intelligently. 

The schools reflect the ideas of a coun- 
try. As thought becomes more liberal, 


types of 
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education enters into many 
new fields. Besides the ele- 
mentary school, high school, 
normal school, and univer- 
sity, our country has estab- 
lisned many special types of 
schools to meet the particu- 
lar needs of the children. We 
have schools for the deaf 
and the blind, for children 
of feeble minds, and for 
crippled children; open-air 
schools for those who are 
not physically fit; trade or 
vocational schools where children are 
taught various occupations; and many oth- 
er kinds of schools and special classes. 
Education aims to develop the individu- 
al to his greatest capacity. Our schools 
desire to give each child the training that 
he or she needs most and can use best. 
Our school, therefore, is something more 
than a curriculum made up of modern 
studies: it is a society of which the pupils 
are responsible members. The goal is the 
physical, intellectual, moral, and social 
training of each pupil. 
IV. Generalizations. 
A. Any social reform meets with op- 
position at first and requires unfailing 
energy on the part of its leaders if it 
is to succeed. 
B. A country interested in making 
good citizens, who will participate 
wisely in governmental affairs, must 
educate its youth. 
C. A progressive nation is made up of 
educated people. 
D. The educated man or woman en- 
joys special advantages in industrial, 
social, and political life. 
V. Development of content. 
A. Schools of today. 
1. Types. 
a) Elementary. 
b) High school. 
c) Normal school. 
d) College. 
e) Special schools. 
2. Supported by taxation. 
B. Early schools. 
1. Origin. 
a) European background. 
b) Influence of church on the 
schools. 
2. Support. 
a) Tuition fees, 


b) Taxes. 


A Unit on the Free School 


FOR UPPER GRADES 


BEATRICE M. SMITH 


Teacher, Seventh Grade, Brookside School, 
Bloomfield, New Jersey 


3. Colonial schools. 
a) Teacher. 
(1) Meager education. 
(2) Salary. 
(3) Duties. 
b) School buildings. 
(1) Log buildings. 
(2) No wooden floors, 
(3) Boards for desks. 
(4) No windows. 
c) Equipment. 
(1) Goose-quill pens. 
(2) Ink made from berries. 
(3) Hornbook. 
d) Punishments. 
(1) Corporal punishment. 
(2) Dunce cap; kneeling on 
beans, etc. 
e) Subjects. 
(1) Reading. 
(2) Spelling. 
4. Dame schools. 
a) Held in woman’s home. 
b) Tuition paid by parents. 
§. Latin grammar schools. 
a) Studied Latin and Greek. 
b) Early textbooks. 
(1) The New England Primer 
(1701-1800). Contained al- 
phabet, syllables, spelling words, 
religious material. 
(2) Webster’s Old Blue Book. 
A primer and speller. 
6. District schools. 
a) School building. 
(1) About twenty feet square. 
(2) Built of logs. 
(3) Five or six windows. 
(4) Benches and rude desks. 
b) Daily program. 
Testament. 
Advanced reading. 
Writing. 
Beginners’ reading. 
Recess. 
Arithmetic. 
Noon recess. 
Advanced reading. 
Spelling. 
Roll call. 


(Continued on page 63) 





If you want to know how to initiate and carry on a 
unit of work, or if you need information about the 
social studies, Marion Paine Stevens will answer 
your questions in THE INSTRUCTOR, or by 
letter if you will send a stamped, addressed enve- 
lope. Her question-and-answer department appears 
in the front columns of the magazine. 
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EUGENIA ECKFORD 


The Picture 


@ PERHAPS you have awakened 

early some cold, crisp November 
morning before the sun was up very 
high. No doubt you found that Jack 
Frost had been busy the night before. 
You looked out at the world, and it 
was so glistening in white and spar- 
kling crystals that you exclaimed, 
“It’s fairyland come true.” 

But it is much more wonderful 
than any fairy story ever written. 
The Swedish artist, Gustaf Fjaestad, 
thought so. To him the wonderful 
things that Nature can do almost in 
the twinkling of an eye inspired him 
to paint great pictures. 

His home was in the far north of 
Sweden where the winters are long 
and the forests deep, where pools and 
lakes shimmer under heavy coats of 
ice. He much preferred making pic- 
tures of the things he saw when he 
took walks or went skiing, to painting 
portraits of people. 

When we look at this picture, we 
find many places where Jack Frost has 
left his touch. The trees in the fore- 
ground are heavy with diamond beads 
hanging on the boughs. The mass of 
trees in the background must be just 
as white, but they are farther away, so 
they have a soft blue-gray look. All 
the earth wears a brilliant white dress. 
The lake, covered with a thin coat of 
ice, looks like a piece of dotted swiss 
with its millions of little white balls. 

Far in the distance are the dark 
blue mountains. The evergreen trees 
have a glimmer of first morning light 
over their dark boughs, and the sky 
tells us that a new day is beginning. 
As the sunlight pushes back the dark 
clouds of night, there is a cold rosy 
glow, with touches of white as if the 
hoarfrost had climbed into the sky. 
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How very gently the artist has 
caught the soft coloring and the crisp 
cold whiteness of the Arctic land 
which he loved so well. What a con- 
trast the lake with its reflection of the 
sky and trees is to the land. The shore 
line moves in numerous short curves 
until it reaches the point, and then in 
long gentle curves. The distant shore 
line is straight. 

The artist has carried our interest 
through the picture even though it is 
a quiet scene. This does not seem 
strange when we know that he was 
once the champion skier in Sweden. 
He often made beautiful designs and 
pictures on the ice as he skated, much 
to the wonder of all who saw him. 
Both his paints and his skis helped him 
find the things he loved best—the 


beauties of the great Arctic region. 


Activities 

Hunt up all the information you 
can about hoarfrost. Learn how cold 
the weather must be for frost to form. 
Find out where we are apt to see the 
most interesting frost shapes. 

Get up early some crisp November 
morning and look on stones, on old 
wooden fences, in fields, and in pas- 
ture lands, to see how many different 
kinds of hoarfrost you can discover. 

Describe the differences between 
snow, rain, frost, sleet, and hail. All 
of these are water wonders. On a 
calendar, mark the water wonders as 
they come. 

Make a design of a frost crystal. 

Use finger painting for a medium 
to make a frost picture. 

Read a story about the Vikings. 
Look up about life in Sweden today. 
Read about the Arctic Circle. 


“Hoartrost”—Gustat Adolf Fjaestad 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 


Questions 


Why is this picture called “Hoar- 
frost”? What part of the world does 
it show? 

Would you call this a quiet or an 
exciting picture? What gives it great 
interest? Where are there curved 
lines? straight lines? sharp points? 

Why do you think the artist pre- 
ferred to paint winter scenes in his 
native country rather than portraits? 


Correlations 


PoEMs 


In My Poetry Book, by G. T. Huffard, L. M. 
Carlisle, and H. J. Ferris (Winston): 
“When the Frost Is on the Punkin,” by 
James Whitcomb Riley; “Jack Frost,” by 
Helen Bayley Davis; “Jack Frost,” by 
Gabriel Setoun. 

In Required Poems, Third and Fourth Grades 
(Owen): “Jack Frost,” by Hannah F. 
Gould; “Jack Frost,” by Gabriel Setoun. 

In This Singing World, by Louis Untermeyer 
(Harcourt Brace): “First Frost,” by Edwin 
Curran. 


SCIENCE READING 


Reed, W. M.: And That’s Why (Harcourt 
Brace). , 

Stevens, Bertha: Child and the Universe 
(Day). 

Thompson, Jeannette M.: Water Wonders, 
“Every Child Should Know” (Grosset & 
Dunlap). Chapter II. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


“Jacky Frost” (Victor 20073). For primary 
grades. 

Debussy: The Children’s Corner, “The Snow 
Is Dancing”. (Victor 7147). For middle 
grades. 

Tschaikowsky: “Snow Drops” 
24779). For upper grades. 


The Artist 


HM THE Swedish artist, Gustaf Fjaestad, 

who chose to depict his country’s native 
beauty along its far northern boundary, was 
born on December 22, 1868, in Stockholm. 
Throughout his life he has loved the cold 
winters, and the saying goes that he was born 
with skates on his feet. He was a champion 
skater and skier at an early age. Combined 
with his fondness for these winter sports was 
his love of painting. 

(Continued on page 70) 
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| HANDWORK—THINGS TO DRAW, PAINT, OR MAKE 




















As Jessie Todd looks at our handwork 
pages, they suggest many exciting possi- 
bilities to her. She shares them with 
you in her stimulating article, ‘How to 
Use the Handwork in This Issue.” 










FOR ALL GRADES 
e o 
GLADYS LITTLEFIELD 
Teacher, Second and Third Grades, 
Exira Public Schools, 
Exira, Iowa 


@ TRACE this pattern on black paper. Cut out the white portions 
with a razor blade. Then mount it on thin paper, transparent 

cellulose paper, or a double thickness of tissue paper. Orange is a 

pleasing shade. Fasten the completed picture in a school window. 
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Suggestions for Book Week Post 
FOR ALL GRADES 
MARY DONALDSON WADE 
Formerly, Librarian, Memorial Library, Port Arthur, Texas 
F 
J 
@ MANY ideas for Book Week 2. A book is a bank from ‘ 
posters are suggested to me which you may draw pleasure, U 
by statements which I run across knowledge, and inspiration. (A 
in my reading. Some of these book and a teller’s window, or a 
| ideas are given here. I have building labeled “bank.”) s 
used them all very successfully 3. Books are beacons of light. 
in my work, (Picture of a lighthouse.) oO 
1. Reach for knowledge. (A 4. A great book is a ship with 
small child stretching to reach a cargo of thought. (Picture of p 
, a book on a high shelf.) a ship off a deep sea.) v 
5. Grow up with books. (A Si 
streamer-shaped poster, showing p 
a child at different ages with g 
books appealing to him at each 
f age: a two-year-old child look- c 
ing at pictures in Mother Goose; fi 
a seven-year-old child with Lit- it 
; tle Black Sambo; a ten-year-old 
: child with Robin Hood; and an tl 
adolescent with Ivanhoe. w 
; 6. An empty sack ‘cannot p 
j stand upright. Read more books. n 
i (An empty sack and a full p 
; sack. ) g 
; 7. Books are precious posses- 
ier, sions. (On one side of the poster t) 
ESS 07% ig are rings, necklaces, pins, and li 
I ZF tio a bracelets sparkling with jewels; 
q tE ‘ on the other, a row of books.) b 
f 8. The library is the hub of ir 
i, the school. (A wheel with its g 
b hub labeled “library” and its S 
i spokes labeled for the various b 
departments of the school.) ir 
‘, (Continued on page 72) th 
f vi 
A th 
t} 
b 
‘ 
ow. BOOK WEEK ) 
Khe, ai 
eats A 
THERE is great joy in creating original poster designs. To copy 
a poster made by someone else has little educative value. So, to 
interest your pupils in making original posters, we are offering 








twenty-five prizes of one dollar each for the twenty-five best Book 
Week posters made by children in- grades one through eight, and 
submitted to us on or before December 1, 1937. The rules to be fol- 
lowed are on page 72. Begin now to arouse your pupils’ jnterest. 
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Easy-to-Make Napkin Rings 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, 
University of Chicago 


@ THESE rings are made from the cardboard tube that comes 
inside a roll of waxed paper. With a knife, saw off as much 
of the roll as you wish. The napkin rings may vary in width. 

A pleasing arrangement is made by covering the ring with a 
piece of colored paper. The napkin ring may then be decorated 
with cut-paper designs of contrasting color or colors. If de- 
sired, the ring may be left uncovered, and the design, in cut 
paper and paint, or paint only, may be applied directly to the 
gray cardboard. (See illustration at the bottom of the page.) 

A lining of paper of the same color as the covering, or of a 
contrasting color, may be pasted inside the ring. The ring is 
finished inside and out with several coats of shellac, to protect 
it from wear, and to make it washable. 

When the children look at the picture of the napkin rings on 
this page, they will be eager to make designs of their own. Some 
will undoubtedly try methods not shown here. Others will 
probably take long strips of paper and wind them around the 
napkin ring until the entire ring is covered. If the material 
pasted on the napkin ring is stiff, the children will need to use 
glue instead of paste to make it hold more securely. 

Rafha can be wound around the cardboard, and sewed where 
two pieces of raffia are joined. The napkin ring will then look 
like straw even though it has a cardboard foundation. 

Some children may wish to try gluing oilcloth on the card- 
board foundation. Such napkin rings would be useful in a sum- 
mer cottage when the children need extra napkin rings for 
guests. Very attractive ones could be made of blue oilcloth. 
Some simple line or zigzag design could be painted on them with 
blue and yellow paint or with white paint. They would look 
interesting on a table if yellow oilcloth doilies were used and if 
there were a bouquet of wild flowers of blue, red, magenta, 
violet, and yellow in an attractive bowl. 

The teacher may wish to have the childrgi make designs on 
the napkin rings that would be in keeping with a luncheon par- 
ty. The rings could be taken home by the guests. In Novem- 
ber, the rings might be decorated with (Continued on page 65) 
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On another page in 
the magazine Jessie 
Todd offers sugges- 
tions for using our 
current handwork. 








A Braided Rug 


FOR MIDDLE AND UPPER GRADES 


VIOLET HANSEN 


Teacher, Third Grade, Pierce School, 
Birmingham, Michigan 


@ THE amount of rug yarn required for 

this orange and brown rug is one skein of 
orange yarn, and one and one-half skeins of 
brown yarn. To begin the chain, find the 
middle of the brown yarn and make a slip- 
knot in it. Wind the yarn into two balls to 
prevent it from tangling. 

Braid the yarn as follows. 

Insert the first finger of the left hand into 
the loop to hold it up. 

Hold the first strand under the third and 
fourth fingers of the left hand. 

Hold the knot between the thumb and the 
second finger of the left hand. 

Hold the second strand under the third and 
fourth fingers of the right hand. 

Push the second strand through the loop 
with the right thumb, and catch it over the 
first finger of the right hand. (Pull this loop 
through far enough to hold it comfortably.) 

With the thumb and the second finger of 
the right hand, hold the knot, and with the 
left hand pull the first strand tight. 

The second strand is still held under the 
third and fourth fingers of the right hand. 

The first strand is still held under the third 
and fourth fingers of the left hand. 

Push the first strand through the loop and 
catch it over the first finger of the left hand. 
(Pull the loop through far enough to hold 


it comfortably.) (Continued om page 67) 
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Handwork for Thanksgiving 


FOR ALL GRADES 
RALPH H. AVERY 


Teacher of Art, Mechanics Institute, Rochester, New York 


B® THE Thanksgiving handwork 

presented here and on the next 
three pages offers material for teach- 
ers of any grade to use in celebrating 
this national holiday. 

The large silhouettes are suitable 
for posters, window decorations, and 
friezes. In smaller size, they can also 
be used in a variety of ways, a few of 
which are pictured. 

The Pilgrim man, in buckled shoes 
and steeple-crowned hat, and the de- 
mure Pilgrim maiden, in cape, bon- 
net, and white apron [see page 35 
for a large-size silhouette of her] 
decorate the booklet cover seen be- 
low. In this same arrangement, the 
figures might adorn a Thanksgiving 
program, and in large size would 
make a striking poster. 

We see the same two figures again 
on the opposite page. Here they are 
the center of interest in a crayon 














drawing, with the “Mayflower” and 
the harbor at Plymouth in the back- 
ground. The interior of a Pilgrim 
home, or a street in Plymouth, would 
be interesting settings in which to 
show these or similar figures. Such 
drawings, done in color, will enliven 
the bulletin board for classes in liter 
ature and the social studies. 

When we think of Thanksgiv- 
ing we think of the turkey, which 
Benjamin Franklin once said should 
be our national bird. The strutting 
gobbler on the opposite page appears 
on page 35, as a poster in white on 
black, and, in smaller size, as a place- 
card decoration. He could be used 
as a cover design for a booklet or for 
a menu, and would be good as a re- 
peat border motif, perhaps alternated 
with a pumpkin. 

Two different styles of place cards 
are shown. The one on page 33 is 
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Jessie Todd gives helpful suggestions for using our cur- 
rent handwork, in her article, “How to Use the Handwork in 
This Issue.” In her department in the front columns of the 
magazine, she will answer questions on art teaching,and will 
mail replies, if a stamped, addressed envelope is enclosed. 
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made by folding a piece of plain paper, 
and pasting to it a cutout figure; while 
the one on page 35 has tabs at either end 
which fold back to make it stand, the de- 
sign being cut as part of the card. Use 
any colors desired. 

Many variations of the frieze at the top 
of this page will suggest themselves. Each 
class will make its own selection and ar- 
rangement of material, Notice that the 
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ship pictured above has its sails furled; the 
silhouette below shows the “Mayflower” 
with sails spread to the wind, as it would 
look on the high seas. 

Harvest motifs are appropriate to the 
season. A conventionalized pumpkin re- 
peated in alternating colors decorates the 
portfolio pictured on this page; and fruits 
make a pleasing design for the paper plates 
seen on pages 33 and 35. 
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At the Thanksgiving Table 


FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


B@ THE pictures on this page will help 
you draw people eating their Thanks- 

giving dinner. 

Drawing seated Pilgrim— 

Make a circle for the head. A dent on 
one side makes the forehead and nose. 
Straighten the line below for the lower 
part of the face. 

Make a line with a square corner for 
the hair. Add a dot for the eye. 


Then add three lines for a collar. 

Draw two lines extending down from 
the collar. Draw a line for the bottom of 
the coat, and two lines for a belt. 

Opposite the belt, draw a line project- 
ing forward to the knee, with a shorter 
line below. 

Draw the leg and foot. 

Now you have finished the boy (or 
man—Pilgrim men wore short trousers) 
at the left end of the table, except for his 
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arms. Draw the arms as shown so that he 
can carve the turkey. Make balls for 
his hands. 

It is easy to draw the bench or stool 
under him. Be sure that the legs of the 
stool are even with his foot. 


Drawing seated Indian— 

The Indian at the right end of the table 
can be drawn easily. Draw him almost 
like the Pilgrim. The hair is different. 
The arm is in a different position. It is 
not necessary to show the other arm. 


Drawing the table— 

Draw the top line of the table begin- 
ning by the lower hand of the Pilgrim 
and extending over almost to the Indian. 
Draw the lower line of the table cover a 
little below the Pilgrim’s knee. Draw the 

(Continued on page 66) 
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Gifts of Beadwork 


FOR ALL GRADES 
EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 
3 > Fig.4 














HM BEADS and spools make interesting dolls for the baby. Take 
a piece of stout string five times the length you desire the doll 
to be, and use it double. Make an inch loop, and knot. Run both 
strings through the beads which form the hat, the head, and the 
neck of the doll. (See Figs. 1 and 2.) Divide the string, using 
one piece to thread each arm. Knot it before running it through 
the arm. Carry the thread through and then back over the last 
bead which forms the hand, and back through the beads of the 
arm to the body. Knot it again. Put both strings through the 
body. Divide them again for the legs, knot, and string the required 
number of beads. Knot thread at end of foot. (See Fig. 2.) 

A doll made of spools may have beads between spools, if desired, 
and the hat, skirt, and feet made of rubber sponge, as in Fig. 3. 
Near top of spool which forms the body, bore a hole through which 
to insert string for arms. Paint spools with nonpoisonous paint. 

For a teething ring (see Fig. 4), 
select bone beads that will not break. 
Be certain that the dye is nonpoison- 
ous. String on a strong cord. Fasten 





THIS page is published in our 
November issue for the benefit 
of those who wish to start mak- 
ing Christmas gifts early. 





cord carefully with a knot. 








Fig. 12 
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M@ A NECKLACE or bracelet of beads will 

please an older sister. Take a piece of 
buttonhole twist four times as long as you 
want the necklace to be, and use it double, 
tying a knot at the doubled end (see Fig. 5). 
Thread each loose end with a needle. String 
four beads on one thread and five on the 
other. Run the thread with the four beads 
through the fifth bead on the other thread. 
Repeat until the length of necklace desired 
is attained. (The photograph shows a fin- 
ished bracelet.) Fig. 6 is another treatment 
of the same threading. 

A braided necklace, shown in Fig. 7, is 
made of colored glass beads. Take three 
strands of thread two and one-half 
times as long as the necklace is to 
be, and string several beads on each. 
Bring all three threads through half 
of aclasp. Next fill each strand of 
thread with beads, and braid them. 
Finish with other half of clasp. 

Each of the animals in Fig. 8 re- 
quires two pipe cleaners, one for 
head, neck, body, and tail; the oth- 
er for legs. Put on beads, and bend 
wires to the shape desired. They 
make pleasing party favors, 
















@ A TEA MAT for Mother is amore complicated thread- 

ing of the necklace pictured in Fig. 6. Square or 
round beads may be used. Plan the design carefully on 

squared paper, using squares the same size 
® as the beads. Start with the middle rows 
" and work out to each side. Add thread 
* as necessary. Fig. 9 shows detailed steps; 
“+ Fig. 10, the completed mat. 

Fig. 11 shows the beginning of a simple 
napkin ring, bracelet, or belt, using this 
same threading. 

Two styles of curtain pulls, made from 
odd beads that came from discarded neck- 
laces, are shown in Fig. 12. The small 
ring at the top and the large ring at the 
bottom, of bone or brass, are lovely if cro- 
cheted with floss to harmonize in color 
» with the beads. A silk tassel may be add- 
©. ed. (See photograph for another style.) 

/ Curtain pulls made of small wooden 
beads are nice for children’s rooms. 
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Book Ends and a Card-Index Box 
for Your Room Library 


, EUGENIA ECKFORD 


Formerly, Instructor of Art, Tower Hill School, Wilmington, Delaware 





} @ BOOK ENDS present an interesting art problem for pupils in all 

grades. A simple style may be made from a cedar block. Cut block 
in half lengthwise, for the two book ends. Smooth edges. Draw the 
shape of the end of the wood on paper, and cut it out. Extend this 
about four inches, and, using it as a pattern, cut a piece of tin for the 
bottom of each book end. If wood lighter than cedar is used, bore a 
hole in the center of the bottom and fill with lead shot. Screw the tin 
to the bottom of the block; then cover the bottom with felt. 

A decorative book end may be made of soft wood. Use a piece 
about 51” square and 74” thick. Draw a design, paint it with poster 
paints, and then varnish it. Or a picture may be pasted on, and the en- 
tire book end varnished. Attach a tin base, and cover it with felt. 

















If you are interested in install- 


h ing a room library, you will find 
i Lou Myrtis Vining’s discussion, 
on page 26, very helpful. 


CARD-INDEX BOX 












































H A BOX for a card index should be 
1%” wider and 4” deeper than the 
filing cards, and long enough to hold 
the number of cards needed. Ona piece 
of cardboard draw the exact dimensions 
of the box, as in Fig. 1. Cut on heavy 
lines; fold on dotted lines; bind corners 
i. with gummed tape (see Fig. 2). 
| ' ’ Design a cover paper measuring one 








Cee es 


















































' Fig.4 balla leeteenierettentetetend otal inch more than the depth of the box and i 
ir ' i long enough to enclose the box, with a * 
: \ ; Y,” lap. Draw a line ¥2” from each . 
A _| ' ' side, and fold. Paste the paper smoothly : 
5 — — : : on the sides of the box; then paste the : 
' i Y,” flap on the bottom, mitering the 
i , ‘ corners as in Fig. 3. Paste the other 1” . 
i Sone ne ee TI flap on the inside, as in Fig. 4. = 
Ht ; The top is made like the bottom. 
: Fig. 5 Mark off the cardboard so that the top 
Fig.6 is 4%” longer and 4” wider than the 
i bottom (see Fig. 5). Make it 1” deep. 
H The cover paper should fit the top, 
i allowing 4” on each side and each end 
b | | to turn in. Cut corners as in Fig. 6; 
4 paste carefully. Paste a label on one 
i, end of box (see Fig. 7). H. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
UNIT OF WORK 


Food. 


KATHERINE L. JULIAN 














Teacher of Social Science, 
Central School, Wilmette, Illinois 


B THE study of food is 

important to every- 
body. In the first place, we 
all must have food in order 
to live. Secondly, food is 
the basis of industries that 
give employment to mil- 
lions of people. 

Farmers depend on city 
people to buy their crops, 
and city people depend on 
farmers for the food they 
eat. On a larger scale, na- 
tions depend on one an- 











other for foods which they 

i do not produce themselves. 

1 To understand the world 

a we live in, we need to know 

y more about the foods we 

C eat and how we get them. 

e 

. 

. This unit on food, with many 

D pictures, and with lesson materia! 
for primary, middle, and upper 

e grades, occupies ten pages. 

). 

), ’ 

d e 

5 Pe 

1e ; ae $ 


H. Armstrong Roberts 
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OVERVIEW AND SUGGESTED PROCEDURES 


FOR TEACHING THIS UNIT 


B A STUDY of food and the industries 

dependent upon it furnishes an excel- 
lent opportunity for stimulating children 
to constructive participation in their com- 
munity life. Every town, city, or village 
has some industry based on the marketing, 
manufacturing, or trading of food. Ev- 
ery farming community has its special 
problems in crop production. 

Food affects world trade. Thus it be- 
comes a part of politics. Many inter- 
national questions as well as national issues 
are bound up with this subject. 

The study of food embraces bodies of 
learning and thinking which deal with the 
relations of human beings to one another 
and to their physical environment. 

[Study iessons for primary, middle, and 
upper grades will be found on Plates IV, 
VI, and VIII, while suggestions for teach- 
ing the unit on each of these grade levels 
appear below. ] 


For Primary Grades 


A. General objectives— 

1. To make the child aware of the 
sources of food. 

2. To emphasize the interrelations of 
city and rural people. 

B. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How rice is grown. 

2. How corn was introduced to the 
white settlers of this country. 

3. How bananas are shipped. 

4. How vegetables are canned for the 
grocery store. 

C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To have a more intelligent under- 
standing of life in one’s own community. 

2. To watch one’s own dict. 

D. Activities— 

1. Visit a farm. (a) Watch the work 
in the fields. (b) Watch a cow being 
milked. 

2. Make butter. Eat it on crackers. 

3. Write stories and draw pictures of 
farm work actually observed. 


For Middle Grades 


A. General objectives— 
1. To know the care taken by the gov- 
ernment to ensure public health. 
2. To create social thinking along the 
lines of community betterment. 
B. Problems for supplementary lessons— 
1. How the meat-packing' industry 
grew as the nation grew. 
2. The history of the refrigerator car. 
3. The story of cereals, 
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4. How fruit is dried and preserved. 

§. How irrigation has helped produce 
more food. 

C. Abilities to be developed— 

1. To study a problem from a social 
point of view. 

2. To think through a problem inde- 
pendently. 

D. Activities— 

1. Visit any of the following: stock- 
yards, packing plant, dairy, flour mill, 
bakery, cheese factory. 

2. Spend a day on a wheat farm, if pos- 
sible. Ask the farmer to show you all his 
machinery, and tell you how he uses it. 

3. Learn to know different cheeses. 

4. Draw pictures showing the process- 
ing of some food. 

§. Choose the food in which you are 
most interested. Read all you can about 
it. Learn about it from earliest times up 
to modern times. Find out what things 
are made from that food and how they are 
made. Make a booklet of stories and pic- 
tures about your food. 

6. Make a model of a tractor or some 
other machine that interests you. 


For Upper Grades 


A. General organizing themes— 

1. Man has increased his control over 
nature through scientific research, knowl- 
edge, and methods. 

2. Industries and peoples are increas- 
ingly interdependent. 

3. The invention of machines and the 
use of more efficient methods have in- 
creased production, but have brought 
about social problems. 

B. General attitudes to be developed— 

1. A respect for the problems of people 
of any race or country. 

2. A sense of responsibility for solving 
the problems of the community and of 
the nation. 

3. A respect for others’ opinions. 

C. Problems for supplementary lessons— 

1. How corn is harvested. 

2. How different fish are caught. 

3. Ways of preserving fish for market. 

4, The economic value of nuts and cit- 
rus fruits. 

§. The story of oysters. 

D. Activities— 
1. Visit a flour mill. 
2. Visit a fish hatchery. 





Marion Paine Stevens each month answers ques- 
tions teachers ask in regard to teaching the social 
studies. Look for her department in the front 
columns of the magazine. 





3. Make a corn and wheat exhibit. 
Show different kinds of each grain. Post 
pictures of corn and wheat products. 

4. Invite a farmer to talk to you about 
how corn or wheat is grown. 

5. Make a map of your state. Show any 
fishing regions, wheat regions, or corn 
regions. Show the location of hatcheries, 
flour mills, canning factories, etc. Show 
transportation routes by means of which 
food products are brought in or taken out 
of your state. 


Bibliography 
For Primary Grades 


Hanna, Paul R.; Anderson, Genevieve; 
and Gray, William $.: David's Friends 
at School (Scott Foresman). 

Miller, Jane: Dean and Don at the Dairy 
(Houghton Mifflin). 

Jimmy, the Groceryman (Hough- 
ton Mifflin). 

Petersham, Maud; and Petersham, Miska: 
The Story Book of Corn; The Story 
Book of Food; The Story Book of Rice; 
The Story Book of Sugar; The Story 
Book of Wheat (Winston). 


For Middle Grades 


Aker, H. F.; Hilton, Eugene; and Aker, 
V.N.: America Today and Yesterday 
(Harr Wagner). Pp. 167-217. 

Atwood, W. W.; and Thomas, H. G:.: 
The Americas (Ginn). 

Bruner, Herbert B.; and Smith, C. M.: 
Social Studies—Intermediate Grades 
(Merrill). Book I. 

Carpenter, F, G.; and Carpenter, Frances: 
The Foods We Eat (American Book 
Co.). 

Chamberlain, James Franklin: How We 
Are Fed (Macmillan). 

Crissey, Forrest: The Story of Foods 
(Rand McNally). 

Keir, Robert Malcolm: The Epic of In- 
dustry (Yale University Press). Pp. 
256-265. 

Rocheleau, W. F.: The Meat-Packing In- 
dustry (Flanagan). 

Watson, Elizabeth: The Story of Bread 
(Harper). 

Worthington, J.; and Matthews, C. V.: 
Our Food (Owen). 


For Upper Grades 


Allen, Nellie B.: United States (Ginn). 
Barrows, H. H.; and Parker, E. P.: United 
States and Canada (Silver Burdett). 
Bengston, N. A.; and Griffith, D.: The 

Wheat Industry (Macmillan). 
Crissey, Forrest: The Story of Foods 
(Rand McNally). 
Hoffman, Ruth C.: The Romance of 
Commerce (Little Brown). 
Owen, Francis C.; and Ramsay, Ellen M.: 
Nuts and Citrus Fruits (Owen). 
Rocheleau, W. F.: Products of the Soil 
(Flanagan). 
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FROM NEAR AND FAR 





5 Farmers often sell their fruits or vegetables to canneries, 
: which furnish seasonal employment for hundreds of people. 

















y 
~ Many Cities in the United States have big grain elevators 
y { where the wheat crop is stored till it is ready for marketing. 
3 
y 
ry 
y 
. , Oysters are the 
e. most valuable of 
a) American fisher- 
ies. Many of them 
come from Long 
5: Island Sound. 
k 
le 





Here we see truckloads of apples waiting to be unloaded at 
a packing plant. Part of them will be made into vinegar. 


These bunches of 
bananas, which have 
come from Central 
America on_ ships 
are being transferred 
to railroad cars for 
distribution to dis- 
tant markets. 








Photos on this page 
from Ewing Galloway 





he Some of the dates 
we buy are from 
abroad. Califor- § 

ds nia and Texas or- § 
chards supply us 
with others. 





Federal and state laws 
require careful inspec- 
tion of many foods, but- 
ter among them. 


oil 
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Lesson | 
JANE LEARNS THE VALUE OF FOOD 


1. Have you ever felt very tired just 
before dinner? Did you feel more rested 
after you ate? Do you know why? 

2. Have you ever known a little girl 
or boy who was very thin and white? 


What did that child eat? 


Jane was eight years old. Often she 
was not hungry. She didn’t like to drink 
milk. She wouldn’t eat many vegetables 
and she never wanted cereal. 

One day Jane felt too tired to play. She 
came into the house and lay down. Her 
Aunt Helen, who was visiting her mother, 
explained to her why she was tired. 

“Have you ever watched a locomotive 
pull a long train of heavy cars?” asked 
Aunt Helen. 

“Oh, yes!” said Jane. “I love to watch 
a train.” 

“Do you know why the engine can pull 
its load so fast?” asked Aunt Helen. 

“No, I never thought about it,” said 
Jane. 

“Well,” explained Aunt Helen, “it is 
because it burns fuel. The fireman puts 
coal into the firebox of the engine. When 
the coal burns, it heats the water in the 
boiler. This turns the water into steam. 
The steam makes the engine go. 

“If the engine does not get enough fuel, 
it will not have much power. If your 
body does not get enough food, it will not 
have strength. 

“If the engine gets too much fuel, the 
fire will be smothered and will not burn. 
If you eat too much, your body will get 
clogged and you will have no energy.” 

“Do you have to know what to eat as 
well as how much?” asked Jane. 

“Yes, Jane,” answered Aunt Helen. 
“Scientists have studied about it. If you 
will follow their advice, you will never 
get tired out like this.” 

“Tell me what they have found out,” 
begged Jane. 

“Well, I know only a little,” replied 
Aunt Helen, “but if you are interested, 
you can read and learn more about it. I 
do know that you must eat sugar, bread, 
and cereals to give youenergy. Meat, fish, 
milk, cheese, and eggs will repair the 
broken-down parts of your body and help 
make you grow. Fresh vegetables and 
fruits are necessary to help take care of the 
wastes. Certain foods, such as oranges 
and milk, give us vitamins.” 

“Why, those are the foods Mother is 
always wanting me to eat!” exclaimed 
Jane, “She says I need them.” 
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HOW WE GET OUR FOOD AND WHY WE EAT IT 
For Primary Grades 


“Yes, dear. If you eat them, you will 
be a healthier little girlk Then you can 
play harder and enjoy it more.” 


Things to do— 

1. List the foods you ate today. See 
whether you are eating correctly. 

2. Make a list of the foods which give 
youenergy. Make a list of the ones which 
help your body to grow. 


+ 


Lesson II 
HOW NAN GETS HER FOOD 


1. Where does the milk you use come 
from? 

2. Where does the farmer get his food 
in the winter? 


Nan lives on a farm. Her father raises 
hay, corn, wheat, and vegetables. He has 
cows, chickens, and pigs on his farm. 

Nan likes to help her father take care of 
the cows. She drives them into the barn 
at night. The barn is very clean. Screens 
at the doors and the windows keep out 
flies. Each cow has its own stall, drinking 
cup, and feeding trough. 

Nan’s father milks his cows each morn- 
ing and each evening. He always washes 
his hands and puts on a clean suit before 
he milks. 

Nan helps take the milk to the house. 
There it is strained. Some of the milk is 
sent toa creamery. Nan’s mother makes 
butter with some of the cream. 

Nan helps her mother plant lettuce, 
beans, peas, radishes, onions, tomatoes, and 
many other vegetables in their garden. 
Nan pulls the weeds out of the garden. 

Nan’s mother is busy all summer storing 
food away for winter. She cans jars of 
fruit and vegetables. She makes glasses of 
jelly from the grapes, apples, and cherries 
which grow on the farm. 

Nan’s father is busy in the fall getting 
ready for winter. He kills some of his 
hogs and stores the meat away for the 
family to eat. He takes the rest of his 
hogs to market to sell. 

Nan likes to go to market with her 
father. After he sells his pigs and cows, 
he and Nan go shopping. They buy 
oranges, sugar, and tea at the store because 
they cannot raise them on their farm. 


Things to do— 

1. Draw pictures of some of the things 
told about in this story. 

2. Tell the class how the farmer should 
take care of his cows. 


Lesson III 
WHAT JIM LEARNED FROM HIS NEW BOOK 


1. Did you ever wonder where the 
food you eat comes from? 

2. Where does your grocer get the 
things he sells? 


Jim had a birthday. He was seven years 
old. Aunt Nelle gave him a book. The 
title of the book was Food. Jim read his 
book and looked closely at the pictures. 
Here are some of the things that the book 
told him. 

Dairy farmers raise cows for milk. The 
milk is put into big cans and taken on a 
truck to the city. It is heated so that it 
will be safe to drink. Then it is put into 
bottles by machinery. The bottles are 
given to the milkman, who takes them to 
grocery stores and to many private cus- 
tomers. 

Some of the cream is made into butter 
by large machines. This butter is packed 
into pound cartons, put into a truck, and 
taken to the grocery store. Have you ever 
seen the grocer buy butter? 

The green vegetables are brought into 
the city from farms that raise mostly veg- 
etables. This kind of farming is called 
truck gardening, or truck farming. 

In the winter, the green vegetables are 
shipped to the northern part of the United 
States from the South. They are sent by 
rail, in refrigerator cars, to wholesale mar- 
kets where the grocer buys them. 

Oranges and grapefruit come from 
Florida and California. Some bananas are 
grown in the United States, but most of 
them come from countries farther south. 
Dates grow on palm trees in very warm 
countries, 

Jim thought it queer thai salt is dug 
out of the ground. The workers break off 
large blocks of salt, load them into cars, 
and send them away to factories. There 
the salt is ground up by machine. 

Jim liked the story about sugar. This 
is what he read. 

Many years ago people used honey when 
they wanted something sweet. Then a 
wild plant was found that had a sweet 
juice. We call this plant sugar cane. The 
stalks are ground between heavy rollers to 
get the juice out. This juice is boiled and 
made into sugar. 

Maple sirup comes from the sap of ma- 
ple trees. When the sap begins to run in 
the spring, a hole is bored in the tree and 
a pail is hung under it to catch the sap as 
it runs out. This is boiled until it thick- 
ens to maple sirup. 


Things to do— 

1. Find out how rice is grown and sent 
to the grocer. Tell the story of rice to 
your class. 

2. Find the story of other foods which 
the grocer handles. 
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Our bodies must have 
food, just as a steam 
engine must have fuel. 





Ewing Galloway 


Canned fruits and 
vegetables help to 
make winter meals 
more appetizing. 


Courtesy, U.S, Department of Agriculture 








Ewing Galloway 


Sap from sugar maples is 
gathered in early spring, 
to be made into maple sir- 
up and maple sugar. 
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Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Dairy farms often deliver milk to their customers 
by autotruck. The bottles are sterilized and capped. 





Vegetables are 
raised by many in 4) 

people for their Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 
own family use. 





Courtesy, U.S, Department of Agriculture 






This Ayrshire cow 
and her calf are 
excellent examples 
of a famous breed 
of dairy cattle. 


Much of our salt 
is dug in mines 
like this, and is 
then refined. 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


Vegetables grown 
in the South are 
carefully packed 
and sent to many 
northern cities. 
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IMPORTANT FOOD INDUSTRIES 


For Middle Grades 


Lesson | 
WHEAT FROM SEED TO BREAD 


1. How many workers can you name 
that help to produce the slices of bread on 
your table? 

2. How many foods have you eaten 
that are made from wheat? 


It takes millions of bushels of wheat 
each year to feed all the people in the 
United States who want wheat in some 
form. Wheat is grown almost all over the 
United States, and in fact almost all over 
the world. But the best wheat grown in 
the United States is that from the central 
and northern Mississippi Valley. 

Let us imagine that we are on a wheat 
farm in the central Mississippi Valley. 
First the ground must be plowed. With 
a tractor the farmer drives the plow which 
turns over the soil and breaks it into 
pieces. Then a harrow is used to pulver- 
ize and smooth the soil, and a drill to plant 
the seeds. 

In order that the seeds may sprout, the 
weather must be warm, but not too hot. 
There must be sunshine and a moderate 
amount of rain. Then the shoots grow 
tall and heads form at the top of each 
stalk. When the grains in the heads are 
ripe the wheat is ready to be cut. 

The wheat must be harvested quickly. 
A reaping machine cuts the wheat, binds 
the stalks into sheaves, and drops them 
on the ground. The sheaves are stacked 
in shocks over the field, so that the wheat 
can dry. Over each shock a bundle of 
wheat is placed to catch any rain, for if a 
shock gets wet it will spoil. 

When the wheat is dry enough, the 
shocks are put into a wagon and hauled 
to a threshing machine which shells out 
the grain. Sometimes a combine is used 
to harvest wheat. The combine cuts and 
threshes the grain at the same time. 

The wheat is taken from the farm to a 
grain elevator, a big building where wheat 
is stored.- The owner of the elevator shi 
the wheat on boats or freight cars to the 
mill. 

Thousands of bushels of wheat come in- 
to the mill at one time. It is carried to the 
top of the mill where it is weighed. Then 
it is put through a big sieve where the 
wheat sifts through, leaving straw, chaff, 
dirt, and leaves behind. Then each grain 
is scrubbed in a scouring machine. Next 
the clean wheat is treated with heat and 
moisture to toughen the bran husks so that 
they can be removed easily. ‘The seed 
germ, or that part of the kernel that grows 
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and forms more wheat, must also be re- 
moved. The flour is produced by grind- 
ing. It is a long and interesting process. 
Many different kinds of flour are made. 

Most of the bread used today is made in 
bakeries. Huge machines run by steam or 
electricity help the bakers in their work 
so that fresh bread is sent out every day. 
A very important part of breadmaking is 
done in the measuring room. Workers 
weigh the ingredients absolutely accu- 
rately. They must follow their recipe very 
carefully. After this, the mixture starts 
on a series of machine journeys. When the 
loaf of bread reaches a home and is un- 
wrapped it is touched by a person’s hand 
for the first time. 


Things to do— 
1. Hunt up the steps of breadmaking. 
2. Find pictures of machines used on 
wheat farms, in mills, in bakeries. 


+ 


Lesson II 
HOW MEAT GETS TO OUR TABLE 


1. From what animal does beef come? 
mutton? lamb? pork? 

2. How is meat shipped long distances? 

3. What grain is fed to animals to fat- 
ten them? 


Just east of the Rocky Mountains there 
is a vast dry land called the Great Plains. 
Part of this land is used for cattle ranches. 
Here rough coarse grass, suitable for noth- 
ing but grazing, grows wild. Cattle roam 
over wide spaces in order to get enough 
food. These cattle are raised for meat. 
Some of them are shipped to stockyards; 
some are sent to the corn belt to be fat- 
tened before they go to the stockyards. 

In many big cities near the cattle dis- 
tricts are stockyards and large packing 
houses. Every day thousands of cattle, 
hogs, and sheep are unloaded from freight 
cars and are driven into pens in the stock- 
yards, where they are kept until they are 
slaughtered. 

Each animal is examined very carefully 
by government inspectors before it is 
slaughtered, after slaughtering, and before 
the meat is packed. This is to protect 
your health and mine. 

After the animal is killed and dressed, 
the meat hangs in a cold room until it be- 
comes well chilled. Then it is cut up to 
be sold to wholesale dealers. 

Meat is shipped all over the United 
States and to foreign countries in refrig- 
erator cars which protect meat from spoil- 


ing. Much meat is canned and some is 
made into beef extract. 


Things to do— 

1. Make a list of all canned meats you 
have eaten. Complete your list at the 
grocery store. 

2. Find out how Philip D. Armour and 
Gustavus F. Swift started their big pack- 
ing houses. 


* 


Lesson III 
THE STORY OF DAIRY PRODUCTS 


1. What is the difference between a 
dairy cow and a beef cow? 

2. How many different breeds of cattle 
can you name? 


On the farms in the Mississippi Valley 
and in New York many cows are raised 
for dairy purposes. They graze in rich 
pastures and consequently yield rich milk. 
Much labor is required to keep cows and 
stables in sanitary condition so that the 
milk will be clean and safe to drink. The 
cows are examined and tested by govern- 
ment inspectors. 

Milking is done by electric machines on 
large dairy farms. The milk is put in 
large cans, cooled, and then shipped in 
refrigerator cars by train to large cream- 
eries in Cities. 

Here it is again inspected and made safe 
for use by the process of pasteurization. 
Then it is bottled by machinery and dis- 
tributed to customers. 

Some of the milk is made into butter. 
The milk is put into a large machine called 
a separator which turns at such a high 
rate of speed that he cream, being light- 
er, collects at the center and flows out 
through a tube, while the heavier milk, 
flying to the outside, flows out through 
another tube. In other machinery the 
cream is churned into butter, which is 
washed, salted, worked free from liquid, 
and packed in cartons or tubs for grocers 
to sell. 

Milk is also manufactured into cheese. 
Rennet is added to the milk to make it 
sour quickly. The whey is poured off, 
and the curd is cooked, drained, salted, 
and pressed. The cheese is cured and 
ripened in a cooling room. 

In another factory, fresh sweet milk is 
put into huge kettles and heated in a 
vacuum to remove the moisture. The 
thick product which results is put into 
tin cans and sealed while hot. This is 
called evaporated milk. If an equal 
amount of water is added to a can of evap- 
orated milk, it is very similar to fresh milk. 


Things to do— 
1. Hunt up the story of dairy products 
in Holland, Switzerland, and Denmark. 
2. Read the life of Louis Pasteur. 
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* es Wide World Photos 
Big dairies use elec- ; 


tric milking machines, 
. —— : because they make for 
Milk can be safely Wide World Photos greater cleanliness and 
sent long distances efficiency. 

in these glass-lined 

refrigerator tanks. 






Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


A great deal of milk 
is manufactured into 
cheese. Here we see 
the whey being sep- 
arated from the curd. 


Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 





Hundreds of car- 
loads of sheep and 
other animals are 
shipped to stock- 
yards daily. 





There is an enormous demand for wheat, which the 
golden sheaves from western grain fields help supply. 


Courtesy U S. Department of Agriculture 





Large herds of cat- 
tle from the western 
plains furnish the hkwing Galloway 
markets of the coun- 
try with beef. 





Ewing Galloway 


Tractors with multiple 
plows and other ma- 
chinery permit vast 
acres to be cultivated 
for food purposes. 

In large bakeries the 

dough for a thousand 

loaves of bread may be 

stirred up in a huge 

rotary mixer like this. 
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Lesson | 
WHEAT, THE OLDEST GRAIN INDUSTRY 


H THE United States has become an 
industrial nation. Millions of people 
earn their living in the factories of our 
crowded cities. Yet the farmer really 
controls our country. How? 
Have you ever looked at the financial 
sheet in the daily paper to see how the 


-prices of grains change each day? If the 


wheat crop fails or falls short, business all 
over the world feels the result. 

Wheat is grown in practically every 
temperate climate in the world. It is the 
chief food of the white race. No one 
knows how long man has been using 
wheat. Archaeologists believe that the 
prehistoric lake dwellers of Switzerland 
and certain regions of Asia cultivated 
wheat. It has been grown in Syria and in 
the Tigris-Euphrates Valley for ages, and 
grains of wheat have been found in the 
ancient tombs of Egypt. At any rate, to 
follow wheat is to follow the advance of 
civilization. 

The countries which raise more wheat 
than they consume, and therefore have 
wheat to export, are the United States, 
Canada, Argentina, Australia, and Russia. 
Europe raises more wheat than the United 
States, but so many people live there that 
they not only use most of their wheat but 
buy great quantities. Europe is sometimes 
called the “wheat market” of the world. 

During the war the United States raised 
great quantities of wheat and shipped it 
to Europe. After the war, Europe began 
raising its own wheat again. The use of 
farm machinery and the development of 
new varieties of wheat increased produc- 
tion in our country tremendously. This 
resulted in a wheat surplus. 

The bountiful United States wheat crop 
of 1937 may depress the world market un- 
less we buy more manufactured goods 
from Europe or can dispose of our wheat 
in Central America, South America, the 
Philippines, China, and Japan. Our wheat 
trade with these countries has increased in 
the last few years. 


Things to do— 

1. Write to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture, Washington, D.C., and ask 
for a set of pamphlets giving data about 
the wheat situation. Distribute material 
to several committees. Have committees 
report to class. 

2. Study the causes of the great dust 
storms which have been devastating some 
United States wheat-growing areas. 


PLATE VIII (48) 


FOOD PROBLEMS OF ECONOMIC IMPORTANCE 
For Upper Grades 


Lesson II 
THE FISHING INDUSTRY 


1. Have you ever caught any fish? 
Why are fishing licenses required by the 
government? 

2. What is a fish hatchery? Who con- 
trols most such places? Why do we need 
them? 

3. Does the fishing industry in any 
way affect agriculture? 


The fishing industry is as old as man. 
For thousands of years men have taken 
food from the waters. Land has been dis- 
covered because fishermen ventured far in 
search of food. Countries with a large 
supply of fish have developed into great 
trading nations. 

Our New England coast has long been 
the home of fishermen. Portland, Glouces- 
ter, Boston, and Provincetown are big fish- 
ing centers. Boston is the greatest fishing 
center in the United States. The most 
famous fishing grounds in the world, the 
Grand Banks, are about fifty miles south 
of Newfoundland. Cod, halibut, and 
haddock are caught here. There are also 
important fisheries on the Pacific coast. 

The United States fishing industry has 
increased to such an extent that now it 
ranks second only to Japan. Did you re- 
alize that fishing was so important in the 
United States? 

How many industries are dependent 
upon the fishing industry? There is no 
useless part of the fish. The flesh is eaten. 
Isinglass is manufactured from the air 
bladder. The eggs are sometimes eaten 
and more often used for bait. Cod-liver 
oil, so rich in vitamins, comes from the 
liver of the cod. Glue is made from the 
skin and bones of fish. Fertilizer is made 
from the refuse. 

No mention has been made of ship- 
building, barrelmaking, canning, net and 
rope manufacturing, and salt manufac- 
turing, all of which depend largely upon 
the fishing industry. 

Most deep-sea fishing is now done in 
steam trawlers, owned by companies 
rather than individuals. Ice is carried in 
which to pack and keep the fish. The ves- 
sels have radio equipment. The sailors let 
the office of their company know about 
their location and size of catch. The of- 
fice can tell them where to go for a bet- 
ter catch, or call them in if they have 
enough fish or if a storm is threatening. 

Some companies have research depart- 
ments. They study the habits of fish. 
They find out what temperature and 





depth of water certain fish prefer. They 
look for changes in the bottom of the 
ocean. They. watch for dangers to fish 
life. They keep track of the rise and fall 
of prices and the demands of different 
markets. 


Things to do— 

1. Write to the Bureau of Fisheries, 
U.S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington, D.C., for information concerning 
government aids to the fishing industry. 

2. Make a booklet showing how differ- 
ent kinds of fish are caught. 

3. Find out the different methods of 
fishing used today. 

4. Compare present fishing methods 
with ancient fishing methods. 
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Lesson III 
CORN, THE GIFT OF THE AMERICAN INDIAN 


1. What do you think is the most im- 
portant crop grown in the United States? 
Why? 

2. What effect does the corn crop have 
upon the price of meat, especially pork? 

3. What plant is grown for fodder in 
your community? For what is it used? 


Indian corn, or maize, is a native of 
America. It has been found in the ruins 
of the Mound Builders and Cliff Dwellers, 
who lived here long ago, hundreds of years 
before Columbus discovered America. 

The value of corn to the people of the 
United States can scarcely be estimated. 
When we consider the value of the corn 
crop, we must include the value of beef, 
pork, mutton, poultry, milk, butter, eggs, 
and cheese. Can you tell why? 

When the Indians first introduced the 
white settlers to corn, it was used only for 
human food. As the people pushed west- 
ward, it was found that the rich farm 
lands around the Mississippi could raise 
more corn than was needed for this pur- 
pose. Farmers began giving it to their 
cattle, pigs, and poultry. 

Thus the Middle West became the corn 
belt. Chicago is now the biggest meat- 
packing city in the world, and the great- 
est corn-trading center. Much of the 
meat is shipped to other countries. 

While corn for feed is important, there 
are many other uses. Agricultural schools 
have taught people how best to raise corn, 
and scientists have introduced many vari- 
eties. Almost every part of the corn is 
used for something. 


Things to do— 

1. Write to the U.S. Department of 
Agriculture for information about corn. 

2. Make a booklet about corn. 

3. On the radio today listen to the 
market report of corn and wheat. 
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The large salmon 
hauls that come 
from the Colum- 
bia River provide 
work for many 
canning factories. 
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Courtesy, U.S. Department of Agriculture 


The transportation of 
wheat from one coun- 
try to another is of vi- 
tal importance in the 
commerce of the world. 





Ewing Galloway 


FOOD INDUSTRIES THAT AFFECT 


Farmers must raise much corn to provide ensilage for their 
cattle. It is stored in a silo such as the one shown here. 


Ewing Galloway 














Hogs are fattened 
on corn before be- 
ing sold to stock- 
yards and packing 
houses for pork. 





The world watches 
carefully the rise 
and fall of wheat 
prices each day. 
Here is the wheat 
pit in the Chicago 
Board of Trade. 


Publishers Photo Service 


Trawling lines are 
being prepared for 
a fishing trip to 
the Grand Banks. 
Fishing is an im- 
portant industry in 
. world trade. 


antag Cotton In order that our lakes and 
he streams may be well stocked 
with fish, many fish hatch- 

eries are maintained. 
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SELF-CHECKING STUDY LESSONS 
Based on a Food Unit 


For Primary Grades 


I. Draw these pictures. 

1. Nan’s vegetable garden. 
make your rows straight. 

2. The fruit cellar at Nan’s home. 

3. Some of the things Nan and her 
father bought at the store. 

4. Sap buckets in a maple grove. 


Be sure to 


Ii. Answer these questions. 

1. What was the title of Jim’s book? 

2. What is a dairy farm? 

3. What is a truck farm? 

4. Where do oranges and grapefruit 
come from? 

§. What did Jim read about salt? 

6. From what do we get sugar? 

7. Where does maple sirup come from? 


Ill. Do these things. 

1. Draw a ring around the foods that 
give you energy. 

sugar cereals bread 

oranges candy lettuce 

2. Draw a ring around the foods that 
repair your body and make you grow. 


sugar milk candy 
meat cheese bread 
butter eggs vegetables 


3. Draw a ring around the foods that 
help take care of wastes. 
vegetables fruits 
meat cheese 


butter 
bread 


IV. After each number write the letter of 
the phrase which completes the sentence 
correctly. 

1. Nan’s father keeps his barn 

2. Each cow has its own 

3. In the summer and fall Nan’s moth- 
er and father 

4. Nan and her father bought 

§. Dates grow 

a. Oranges, sugar, and tea at the store. 

b. on palm trees in very warm coun- 
tries, 

c. very clean. 

d. stall, drinking cup, and feeding 
trough. 

e. store food away for winter. 


V. If the sentence is true, write T after 

it; if it is not true, write F. 

Jane would not eat many vegetables. 

Nan helped her father. 

A locomotive needs fuel. 

Salt comes from a plant. 

Cheese is a food that makes you grow. 

Maple sirup is made from sugar cane. 
(For key, see page 70) 
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PLATE X (80) 


For Middle Grades 


I. Answer these questions. 

1. How is milk shipped to creameries 
in cities? 

2. Where is the best wheat grown in 
the United States? 

3. What kind of weather does wheat 
require? 

4. Why is milk pasteurized? 

§. Why does a farmer use a harrow on 
his field? 

6. What is a grain elevator? 

7. In the manufacture of cheese why is 
rennet added to the milk? 


Ii. Fill each blank with the word or group 
of words that makes the sentence correct. 

1. Just east of the Rocky Mountains are 
the ‘ 

2. In this section cattle must roam over 
wide spaces in order to 

3. These cattle are raised for 

4. In many big cities near the cattle 
districts, are located. 

§. The sheaves of wheat are stacked in 

so that the wheat can dry. 
6. Much of our bread today is made in 


III. Complete each sentence with the 
proper ending found in the list below. 
. A combine 
Meat is examined by 
On large dairy farms milking is done 
Refrigerator cars protect meat 
A threshing machine 
Cheese is cured and ripened 
in a cooling room. 
by electric machines. 
. cuts and threshes grain at the same 
time. 
d. from spoiling. 
e. shells out the grain. 
f. government inspectors. 


OTP AMAYN 


IV. Write paragraphs using these sen- 
tences to begin your paragraphs. Reread 
any lessons necessary for your informa- 
tion, Discuss your paragraphs in class. 

1. Many workers help to produce the 
food we eat. 

2. This is the way the food I most en- 
joyed reading about is prepared. 

3. Here are some ways I have thought 
of after reading these lessons, which might 
help toward making all the people of this 
community better fed. 

4. These are some of the reasons why 
we should study foods. 


(For key, see page 70) 


For Upper Grades 


I. Write answers to these questions. Read 
and discuss answers in class. 

1. How does the farmer control the 
welfare of the nation? 

2. Why is Europe called the wheat 
market of the world? 

3. What are the chief wheat-exporting 
countries of the world? 


Il. Fill in the blank to make the sentence 
correct. 

1. Corn is a native product of ‘ 

2. When we estimate the value of corn, 
we have to include the value of - 

3. The corn belt is located in 

4. Corn helped to grow into a 


big city. 
§. The most valuable crop in the 
United States is 


III. Underline the words in parenthesis 
that make the sentence correct. 

1. The greatest fishing center in the 
United States is (Gloucester, Boston). 

2. The country which ranks first in the 
fishing industry is (the United States, 
Japan). 

3. There are (no, many) parts of a fish 
which are useless to man. 


IV. After cach number write the letter 
of the phrase which completes the sen- 
tence correctly. 
Scientists have introduced 
Provincetown is 
Cod-liver oil comes from 
Wheat has been found ‘in 
Isinglass is made from 
the liver of the cod. 
. the air bladder of the fish. 
a big fishing center. 
. many varieties of corn. 
the ancient tombs of Egypt. 
(For key, see page 70) 
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Courtesy, U.S, Department of Agriculture 


The eggs which we buy at the store may have 
come from a poultry farm many miles distant. 
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d WORDS AND MUSIC BY MARIE WHITBECK CLARK 


Bring - ing sun-shine,|Bring - ing — glad - ness, |Send - ing smiles a- | long your 





cheer - ful, | Be - ing friend - ly, 


sor - rows,| Shar - ing bless - ings, 


to be all come | back 





ant. 
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PROGRAM SUGGESTIONS FOR 


BOOKS 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


Books are our friends; 
How rich we are! 
They take us places 
Near and far. 


And we should love them, 
For indeed 

We'll learn much from them 
If we read. 


GIANT THANKSGIVING 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


There are some things I cannot do 
Because I am so small— 

The kind of grown-up things I'll do 
When I grow big and tall. 


But I can be as thankful now— 
And I think, too, I should— 
Upon this glad Thanksgiving Day 

As any giant could! 


BOOK TRAVELS 


GERTRUDE M. ROBINSON 


Have you ever gone a-traveling 
On a very rainy day? 

With a book and cozy corner 
Is the very nicest way. 


Yesterday I went to Holland, 
Where the tulip gardens grow, 
And the people look so funny 
With their wooden shoes, you know. 


Then, one day, I went to Venice, 
Such a queer Italian town, 

Where the streets are all of water, 
And the boats sail up and down. 


Have you ever been to Scotland, 
Out among the heather bloom? 
Just last week, the Scotch in kilties 
Came to see me in this room. 


Oh, there are so many places— 
England, Ireland, France and Spain; 

Come and go a-traveling with me, 
When I visit them again. 
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THE PILGRIMS 


WINIFRED CATHERINE MARSHALL 


The “Mayflower,” one September day, 
From merry England sailed away, 


Taking a dauntless little band 
To found a home in some new land. 


And so it brought them safely here, 
Unto this land we now hold dear. 


Though toil and hardship were their lot, 
They kept the faith and murmured not, 


And when the harvest time came round, 
This dauntless little group was found 


Thankful to God, who led the way, 
And thus we have Thanksgiving Day. 


THANKSGIVING 


MAUDE M. GRANT 


There are cakes in the pantry, 
Up high and down low; 

There are pies in the cupboard, 
A most tempting row. 

In the big baking pan 

Is a turkey, my dear; 

What can it mean else 

Than Thanksgiving is near? 


There are nuts on the sideboard, 
And apples so red; 

There’s a squash in the cellar 

As big as my head! 

Potatoes and turnips, 

And cranberries, dear— 

You surely have guessed it, 
Thanksgiving is here! 


TOO MANY NAMES 


CLAUDE WEIMER 


My names are James and Me and I; 
But sometimes these won’t do, 
And I become Myself and My. 
It’s hard to tell just who 
I am, for others name me He, 
And often His or Him, 
And mostly when they talk to me 
They call me You or Jim. 


PLYMOUTH ROCK 


LELAND B. JACOBS 


At the water’s edge a cold stone lay 
Lashed by the ocean’s chilling spray. 


A hill sloped down to the stony beach 
Where the sea crept up, the land to reach. 


Beyond lay a wilderness of trees 
Visited by winds from across the seas. 


Day in, day out, the salt sea spray 
Lashed the rock where it silent lay, 


Covered it deep when the billows rolled, 
Made it sparkle in beads of gold. 


Weathering there the long years through, 
The stone lay waiting its work to do. 


The Pilgrims stepped from their boats, 
secure! 
The cold, lone rock, until then obscure, 


Felt the feet of the maidens fair 
With their eager eyes and their golden 
hair. 


The adventurous feet of the young men 
told 
How in unknown lands they'd be strong 


and bold. 


There came the busy feet of boys 
Who startled the silence with their noise, 


And little girls laughed when their feet 
could press 
This rock at the edge of the wilderness. 


And the daring feet of the fathers came, 
The wilderness to subdue and tame; 


And determined feet of women brave 
Their beloved ones from distress to save. 


The rock stood firm beneath each tread, 


And their weary hearts were so comforted 


That among the faithful gathered there 
Mingled tears of joy and a_ thankful 
prayer 


For that solid rock in the ocean’s foam 
That to them was a doorstep to their new 
home. 


BAREFOOT RABBIT 


CLAUDE WEIMER 


The little rabbit hops around 

When snow and ice are on the ground, 
And I am sure that if 

My ears stuck out as far as that 


And I had on no shoes or hat, 
I would be frozen stiff. 
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SNOWFALL 


CLAUDE WEIMER 


Once again for boys and girls 
Come the days that please, 

When the first snow sifts and whirls 
Like a cloud of bees. 

All the ground will soon be white 
Like a fluffy bed. 

Summer goes to sleep tonight 
And covers up her head. 


THE HEROES WE NEVER NAME 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Back of the men we honor 
Enrolled on the scroll of fame, 

Are the millions who go unmentioned— 
The heroes we never name! 

Those who have won us the victories, 
And conquered along the way; 

Those who have made us a nation— 
A tribute to them I would pay. 


Back of our Nation’s first leader, 
Of Lincoln and Wilson, too, 
Back of the mind directing our course 
Was the army that carried it through. 
Back of the generals and captains 
Was the tramping of rank and file, 
And back of them were the ones at home 
Who labored with tear and with smile. 


And what of the “everyday” heroes 
Whose courage and efforts ne’er cease! 
Toilers who struggle and labor and 
strive 
And hope for a future of peace? 
Hats off to the worthy leaders; 
Their honor I’d ever acclaim— 
But here’s a cheer for the many brave, 
The heroes we never name! 


A CRYSTAL OF SNOW 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


A crystal of snow is a wonderful thing 

With texture as fine as a_butterfly’s 
wing; 

With network of atoms like filmy spun 
lace, 

Or petal arrangement of fair flower face. 


A crystal of snow is a beautiful thing 

With the sparkle of drops that to spiders’ 
webs cling 

On a bright dewy morn; and the luster of 
pearl; 

Or a diamond gleam on a glistening curl. 


A crystal of snow is a curious thing— 

With dew of summer—or rain of spring— 

And frost of autumn mixed into it all; 

The flowers of cloudland that earthward 
do fall. 
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A BOOK QUESTION 


ALICE CROWELL HOFFMAN 


Sometimes a book 
Upon the shelf 

Begins to talk 
Just to itself. 


Said Billie’s book, 
“T cannot see 
Why Billie is 
So rough with me.” 


Said Bobby’s book, 
“My owner’s good, 
He always treats 
Me as he should.” 


How does your book 
Upon the shelf 

Talk of you when 
It’s by itself? 


EVERY DAY THANKSGIVING 


M. LUCILLE FORD 


Every day thanksgiving 

For clothing, shelter, food; 
Every day thanksgiving 

For life and all its good. 


Every day thanksgiving 

For parents dear and kind; 
Every day thanksgiving 

For all the joys I find. 


Every day thanksgiving 

For home and all its care; 
Every day thanksgiving 

For brothers, sisters, there. 


Every day thanksgiving 
For love and hope and cheer; 
For friends, and all the blessings 
I find throughout the year. 


Morning Assembly for Primary Grades 


HELEN LIDA HODGE 


Formerly, Associate Director, Lower Primary Department, 
Greenwich Academy, Greenwich, Connecticut 


— OF THE many problems that con- 

front primary teachers, the one of so 
arranging circumstances that children six 
and seven years old may have a place and 
an opportunity in which to voice their 
interests and their feelings is a very im- 
portant one. 

Children are quick to realize when oth- 
ers are interested in what they are saying, 
and sensitive to feel indifference or hos- 
tility in the atmosphere. They pretend 
very little to one another. If a group of 
children is bored or annoyed at what any 
one child is saying, that child soon knows 
about it. 

Shy children need encouragement to get 
up before a group of children and learn 
not to be afraid of the sound of their own 
voices. Yet it is most important that they 
not be forced to do a thing that brings 
fear or terror to them. In some way, the 
desire to add their part to the general en- 
tertainment of a group, or toexpress opin- 
ions or feelings on any subject which the 
group may be discussing, must be made 
stronger than their fears. 

Self-centered children need to learn, 
for their own future comfort and happi- 
ness, that what concerns themselves only 
is not particularly interesting to other 
children. They must learn that while in 
their own homes, particularly if they are 
“only” children, the world seems to re- 
volve about them as its center, it will not 
continue to do so when they are among a 
group of children of the same age and 


tastes. They have to discover that no one 
listens with much interest to the fact that 
they have a new toy in the closet at home. 
The only thing that is of interest is the 
story of how the group may share in the 
enjoyment of the toy; how it can be made 
available for all to play with, and not kept 
for one alone. 

Rude children have to find out that in 
the long run courtesy and consideration 
for others bring them what they really 
want—the affection and admiration of 
their fellow beings. 

To meet this problem, a morning assem- 
bly of the primary group, conducted by 
the children themselves, was tried and 
found very satisfactory. 

While the children enjoyed going to the 
large assembly of the entire school, they 
did grow tired, since much of what went 
on there was entirely outside their own 
interests. It finally worked out best to 
have the children go once a week to the 
assembly of the entire school, and the 
other four mornings of the week have 
their own assembly. On the one morning 
that they went to general assembly, the 
principal of the school shortened the peri- 
od somewhat and made an effort to have 
the songs used those with which the chil- 
dren were familiar, and the oral reading 
of stories or essays of such a nature that 
it would interest the children even if 
they did have to stretch their imaginations 
to comprehend it. By this method the 

(Continued on page 68) 
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DRAMATIZED FOR PRIMARY AND MIDDLE GRADES 
ENID L. MEADOWCROFT 


Primary Teacher, Browning School, New York, N.Y. 


CHARACTERS 


ANNOUNCER 

WRESTLING BREWSTER 

JOHN BILLINGTON 

DAMARIS HOPKINS—A younger girl. 

GILES HOPKINS 

LOVE BREWSTER 

CONSTANCE HOPKINS 

MISTRESS BREWSTER 

SAMOSET 

MASTER HOPKINS 

SQUANTO 

MASTER WINSLOW 

GOVERNOR CARVER 

ELDER BREWSTER 

MASSASOIT, and as many of his men as 
desired. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD 


COosTUMES 


Pilgrim men and boys wear white col- 
lars and cuffs on dark suits, and buckles on 
belts and shoes. Men may wear tall hats 
and capes if desired. All men carry guns. 
Pilgrim women and girls wear long full 
skirts of gray, blue, or brown, with ker- 
chiefs and white caps. Indians wear In- 
dian suits, or Indian blankets and gay 
feathered headdresses. The announcer 
wears school clothes. 


THE PLay 


ANNOUNCER (sfeps before curtain and 
reads)—It was more than three hundred 
years ago that the “Mayflower” sailed 
from England to come to America. 
Aboard it were the Pilgrims, those brave 
people who left their homes because they 
were not allowed to worship God in the 
way they thought best. 

Many of them had tried to live in Hol- 
land, but they found that for various rea- 
sons they could no longer remain there. 

They were seeking a place in the new 
land where they could build new homes 
and be free to live and to think in the way 
they believed God wanted them to. 

Our first scene takes place on the deck 
of the “Mayflower” many weeks after it 
had set sail. 
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ScENE I 


The deck of the “Mayflower.” A ship’s 
railing extends across front of stage. The 
backdrop shows masts, rigging, and sails. 
All the children except Constance are 
drilling, using sticks for guns, under the 
direction of Wrestling Brewster. 


Plans for a thanksgiving feast are 
discussed by Governor Bradford and 
the Brewster and Hopkins families. 


MISTRESS BREWSTER (evters, carrying 
large kettle and dishes) —Dinner is ready. 
I thought you had better eat it here on 
deck this noon, now that the sun is shin- 
ing once more. I am so glad to see the 
sun again. 

LOVE—It smells good. 

MISTRESS BREWSTER—It is good and I 
have enough for all of you. 

WRESTLING—W hat is it? 

MISTRESS BREWSTER—Fine hot stew, 
made of dried beef, cabbage, and onions. 
We all need something strengthening after 
the stormy weather we’ve had. And this 
is the first time in days that it has been 
safe to make a fire. 

(She serves the stew and exits. 
children sit about eating.) 

CONSTANCE—My, this is good. I won- 
der how many more meals we shall have to 
eat on this boat. I am so tired of it. I 
hate that stuffy little cabin with all those 
people living in it. (She puts down her 
dish.) 

WRESTLING—Sometimes_ I 
shall never reach land. 
back in England. 

JOHN—I don’t. 
fight the Indians. 
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WRESTLING (steps aside and watches) — 
Company, halt! Put your gun on the 
other shoulder, Love. And you, John 
Billington, wake up. You'll never be able 
to fight Indians. 

JOHN—I will too. Say, what’s the 
matter with Constance Hopkins? Look 
at her. (He points off stage.) 

CONSTANCE (runs in excitedly) —Giles, 
Damaris, guess what has happened. We 
have a new baby brother. I’ve just seen 
him. He was born last night. 

DAMARIS—I want to see him too. What 
is his name? 

CONSTANCE—It is a very funny name. 
Mother calls him Oceanus. Father is mak- 
ing a cradle for him out of an old packing 
case. 

GiLes—Perhaps I can help him. Here 
comes your mother, Wrestling. 


cites (who has walked to front of 
stage, points out front and interrupts ex- 
citedly)—Look, look! Do you see that? 

(Children crowd to front of stage and 
look out.) 

DAMARIS—Oh, that’s only an old dead 
branch of a tree. Why are you so excited 
about that? 

LovE—Trees don’t grow in the ocean, 
do they, silly? 

JOHN—And look away off there in the 
distance. Do you see anything? 

cILEsS—No. Yes! It’s land! Land! 

(All the children take up the cry. The 
Pilgrim men run on the stage and peer 
over the water. Curtain.) 

ANNOUNCER (steps before curtain and 
reads) —But the children were wrong. It 
was not until the next morning that the 

(Continued on page 64) 
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“Come, Ye Thankful People, Come” 


ARRANGED FOR RHYTHM BAND BY J. LILIAN VANDEVERE 
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DRUM 


Come, ye thank -ful peo-ple, come, Raise the song of har-vest home! 





gath-ered in, Ere the win-ter storms be - gin; God, our Mak-er, doth pro - vide ‘For our wants to 























be sup - plied. Come to God’sown tem - ple, come, Raise the song of har - vest home. 
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Cymbal is to be held by knob or strap, and tapped with a stick. T.B., tuned bells; TRI, triangle; R.S., rhythm sticks; 
W.B., wood block; TAM., tambourine; CYM., cymbals. R indicates rap of tambourine, S$ indicates shake. 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


JosEPH—A boy of eleven, in school 
clothes. 

CATHERINE—A girl of eight, in school 
clothes. 

INKY—An elf from Bookland. A boy 
of seven or eight. Wears a black costume. 

QUEEN MARIANNA—Queen of Book- 
land. An older girl. She wears a long 
white dress and a gold-paper crown. She 
carries a scepter, on the end of which is a 
tiny gold-covered book. 

BOOK PEOPLE—These are characters 
from the children’s favorite books, and 
are to be decided on by the class. The 
children work in groups, each group se- 
lecting a book from which they choose a 
scene to present in Act II. One must be 
from a story of colonial or pioneer days, 
and one from a story of a foreign land. 


Act I 


The children’s corner of a living room. 
There is a bookcase, in which the books are 
mostly bright and new. On top of the 
shelves is a globe. A decorative map and 
an attractive picture of a child hang on 
the wall. Near the bookcase are two com- 
fortable chairs. The setting must look as 
if someone had hoped the children would 
love the book corner and use it often. 
Catherine and Joseph are seated in the 
chairs. Joseph picks up a book, looks at 
it idly, but does not open it. 

JOSEPH—Today our history lesson was 
about America a long time ago. How dif- 
ferent it must have been then! I wonder 
whether the children ever had any fun. 
The history didn’t say. Wouldn’t it be 
nice if we could go back and see how the 
children really lived in those days? 

CATHERINE—Yes, it would. But what 
I should like most to do is to visit every 
country in the world and see how chil- 
dren live now. , 

JOSEPH—I suppose it will be a long 
time before we can do that; maybe we 


Catherine and Joseph watch a scene from 
Rip Van Winkie while they visit Bookland. 


MOTHER 


In 
RHYMES WONDERLAND 
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never can; and we certainly can never go 
back to the time that has passed. 

INKY (behind the bookcase) —Why? 

(Both children jump from their chairs, 
startled.) 

JOsEPH—Who in the world was that? 

(Inky comes out from behind the book- 
case.) 

CATHERINE—Did—did—you—speak? 

INKY—Yes, I just wanted to ask you 
why you can’t go back and find out how 
people of long ago lived, and why you 
can’t visit any land you wish to see? 

CATHERINE—Well, you can easily un- 
derstand why we can’t go back to long 
ago. This is now. We are too young to 
travel much; and, besides, that takes such 
a lot of money. 

INKY—Those are not good reasons at 
all. Wait a minute. (He goes out, and 
comes back immediately with the Queen 
of Bookland.) 

CATHERINE—Oh! How beautiful! Who 
are you? 

QUEEN MARIANNA—I am Marianna, 
the Queen of Bookland. My little elf tells 
me you want to go to faraway and long- 
ago lands. Why don’t you take a trip on 
your magic carpet? That will take you 
anywhere you want to go. 

CATHERINE (wonderingly)—We have 
no magic carpet. 

QUEEN MARIANNA—You have, but you 
don’t know how to use it. I'll take you 
for a trip on my own carpet, and show 
you the way. Come with me. 
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JOSEPH—Where are we going? 

INKY—You said you wanted to go back 
to the early days in your country? 

JOSEPH—Oh, yes, we did say so. 

CATHERINE—And we do want to. 

INKY—And would you like to see 
? (He names several characters 
that are to be used in the dramatizations.) 

BOTH CHILDREN—Yes! Yes! 

INKY—You will find all of them where 
the magic carpet goes. 

JOsEPH—Where is that? 

QUEEN MARIANNA—TIo the Golden 
Kingdom of Bookland. (She speaks to the 
elf.) Is the magic carpet ready? 

INKY—Yes, Your Majesty. It is just 
outside. (He turns to the children.) 
Come! (All leave but the elf. He turns 
to the audience.) You may come, too, if 
you will be very quiet. (He runs out.) 


Act II 


In Bookland. Provide a large backdrop 
of unbleached muslin. On it show with 
crayons or paints the backs of books in- 
cluding those used in the dramatizations, 
so the whole background looks like a huge 
shelf of books. Have the backdrop far 
enough from the rear wall to allow the 
players to make their entrance from be- 
hind it. As each group finishes, the play- 
ers may stand on one side of stage, or, if 
there is not room, they may go behind the 
backdrop and off the stage. 

Standing, or moving about the stage, as 
the curtain rises, are several familiar book 
characters. When Queen Marianna and 
her party enter, they bow, and then step 
into the background. 

INKY (outside)—Well, here we are! 

(They all come in. The two children 
look. about them in wonder.) 

QUEEN MARIANNA—Welcome to Book- 
land. Inky, show our guests where to sit. 
(Queen Marianna is seated at left on a 
throne. Inky shows Catherine and Joseph 
to seats at right, placed so that both the 
children and the audience can see the book 
people in their scenes.) My people are ex- 
pecting you. Inky sent them word just 
before we started. They will show you 
scenes from some of the lands you want 
to see. What do you wish to see first? 

CATHERINE—We'll be glad to see what- 
ever you wish to show us, Your Majesty. 

(Continued on page 66) 
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CHARACTERS AND COSTUMES 


PILGRIM BOY—Wears white collar and 
cuffs; buckles on shoes. Carries scroll. 

GIRL OF MERRY ENGLAND—Wears long 
white dress in Kate Greenaway style, blue 
sash, and ruffled cap. Holds cornstalks. 

INDIAN BoY—Wears blanket and feath- 
ered headdress. 

PILGRIM GIRL—Wears a gray or brown 
dress, a cap with long white streamers, 
and a white apron. Carries a huge wood- 
en chopping bowl with ears of corn in it. 

BOY OF COLONIAL PERIOD—Wears Wig; 
knee-length trousers. Carries scroll. 

GIRL OR BOY OF LINCOLN’S TIME— 
Holds a large picture of Lincoln. 

BOY scouUT—Wears uniform. 

GIRL scouUT—Wears uniform. 

MORRIS DANCERS, if desired. 

INDIAN DANCERS, if desired. 


STAGE SETTING 


The background may have an arrange- 
ment of cornstalks, autumn leaves, pump- 
kins, or anything symbolic of harvesttime. 


THE PAGEANT 


PILGRIM BOY (advances to center of 
stage and reads from scroll) — 
Do you ever stop to think, 
As the seasons roll, 
Why Thanksgiving Day appears 
On November’s scroll? 
Do you wonder why we pause 
The last Thursday in November 
To render our most grateful thanks, 
To look back and remember 
The blessings that have touched our home, 
Our friends, our school, our nation, 
And then with prayer and feasting 
Express appreciation? 
We know you do, and so we tell 
In vivid story here 
Just why we think Thanksgiving Day 
The best of all the year. 
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ETHEL HAWTHORNE TEWKSBURY 


AND 


RUTH TEWKSBURY BJORKMAN 


A PAGEANT FOR ALL GRADES 


(He goes to left side of stage, where he 


stands during the ensuing episodes.) 
GIRL OF MERRY ENGLAND (speaking 

from center of stage) — 

In distant Merry England 

When harvesttime was near, 

The English farmers gathered 

To feast and play with cheer. 

The sheaves were bound and sheltered, 

The farm tools put away, 

And over all the country 

A happy time held sway. 

An English festival was held, 

The feast called Harvest Home; 

So this perhaps may tell us why 

The Pilgrims, though they roamed, 

Held in their hearts Thanksgiving, 


_And thought once more of those 


Hearths they left behind them 
When other ways they chose. 
And thus we see how England 
In times long, long ago 
Gave thanks for fruitful harvests 
Which Nature did bestow. 
(She goes to right of stage, her position 
balancing that of the Pilgrim Boy.) 
(An English morris dance, symbolic of 
harvesttime, may be given here.) 





INDIAN BOY (speaking from center of 
stage )— 

Behold the white man’s Indian brother, 
Who helped him in his hour of need, 
Who showed him how to plant his corn, 
And raise fine ears from tender seed. 
Thus there came a day of plenty 

When the white man in his joy 

Asked his Indian friends to feasting. 
Three long days did this employ. 

(He walks over to left side of stage and 
sits cross-legged on the floor, slightly to 
the right of the Pilgrim Boy.) 

(An Indian dance may be given by a 
group of squaws and braves.) 

PILGRIM GIRL (speaking from center of 
stage) — 

The Pilgrims held Thanksgiving 

To give praise for mercies shown, 

A time of thankfulness and prayer 
After the despair they’d known. 
Not one day—but days of feasting 
With the Indians to share 

The wild game and sweet corn pudding, 
Clam broth, brown bread, finest fare, 
Fruit and nuts and all the bounty 
Forest, field, or sea could yield. 

All were grateful for the harvest 
Which God’s goodness had revealed. 
Thus we see the Pilgrims starting 
Back in sixteen twenty-one 

A Thanksgiving Day of gladness 

For the freedom they had won. 

(She proceeds to right center, where a 
table and chair have been placed. She 
places bowl on table; sits down.) 

(Continued on page 69) 
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OUR STAMP CLUB 


ALANSON G. SIMPSON 


M@ WE HAVE found that a stamp club 

not only has the advantages of the or- 
dinary club, but also incites a desire to 
learn more history and geography. 

Each child purchased an album for ten 
cents and began collecting the ordinary 
United States stamps. Gradually inex- 
pensive foreign stamps were purchased, 
and the children exchanged stamps. 

As each stamp has a story behind it, 
stamp stories were made the main purpose 
of the club meeting, held each week. 

We prepared a stamp story outline and 
printed it on a large piece of paper. It 
was posted where every child could see it. 
This outline called for the size, shape, and 
denomination of the stamp, and a sketch 
about the person or event pictured on it, 
or, if an animal’s picture were shown, the 
story of its habits. Many United States 
stamps tell the story of a battle or an in- 
vention. 

Each child prepared the stamp story of 
one of the stamps in his album. When 
the club met, he was given a chance to 
read his story and show his stamp. After 
the meeting, he filed his story in an at- 
tractively bound booklet. In writing the 
story, the child not only gained the expe- 
rience of research, but improved in gram- 
mar and sentence building. 


LOOKING AHEAD 


EVA MITTAL 


BH A MONTH before Christmas I had 
my primary pupils make spelling pads 
in the shape of Christmas trees with covers 
of green construction paper. The chil- 
dren drew small pictures of ornaments 
and gifts and cut others from catalogues. 

As each day’s spelling was written in 
the pads, each child who received 100 per 
cent was permitted to paste an ornament 
or gift on the cover of his pad. 

The spelling pads were given to the par- 
ents at the Christmas program. Needless 
to say, every child worked diligently so 
that his parents might have a well-loaded 
and attractive Christmas tree. 


TRAINING FOR LEADERSHIP 


MARGARET E. COAKLEY 


M@ HAVING a ten-minute period at my 
disposal every afternoon, I wanted to 
make the most of it. 

I divided my fifth grade into groups of 
equal numbers; then I assigned each group 
a day every week upon which each mem- 
ber was to make a report, in a minute or a 
minute and a half, on something interest- 
ing he had heard or read. 

I did not comment on poorly chosen 
subjects, or on poor English, but took 
pains to praise good selections and use of 
language. My object was to interest the 
children in current topics and to give 
them confidence to stand on their feet 
and talk intelligently. 

Incidentally, I was enabled to find the 
things in which each child was interested, 
as he naturally reported on his hobby. 


TEACHING AGRICULTURE 


VENDELL TENNEY 


HB MANY of our girls and boys in rural 

schools, it seems to me, should get a 
better background for farm life. One of 
my recent goals in schoolwork was to help 
the pupils in the seventh and eighth grades 
see the inspirational things around them 
on the farm. 

Along with the regular school text we 
used bulletins from the United States 
Department of Agriculture and a number 
of the more recent agriculture texts, of 
which we had one copy each. 

On each unit in agriculture we aimed 
to prepare some good drawings and writ- 
ten material for our agriculture notebook. 
For example, in the unit on corn, besides 
our regular classwork, we made drawings 
of the corn plant and grain, as well as a 
map showing the distribution of corn. 
We also worked up in class points on se- 
lecting a good ear of corn. 

During the unit on corn, we had a corn 
plant brought to class and studied it care- 
fully, learning the parts. We also had a 
judging contest to see which pupil could 
choose the best ear from a group that the 
pupils brought in. 





OUR THANKSGIVING BOOK 


VIVIAN JEFFERSON 


HB A FEW weeks before Thanksgiving, 

in the English class, I had my third and 
fourth grade begin a booklet. The backs 
were made of wallpaper, although con- 
struction paper is also suitable. We used 
typewriting paper for leaves, but heavier 


‘- paper might be better. Our pictures were 


taken from catalogues or magazines, and 
represented something for which we were 
thankful. 

First we showed the home. Below the 
picture of a house the children wrote 
short sentences. These were suggested in 
class and I wrote them on the blackboard 
for the children to copy. The sentences 
were such as the following: 

I am thankful for my home. 

I eat and sleep here. 

Mother and Father live here. 

We have good times here. 

Then came pictures of Mother and 
Father with sentences about the things 
they do for us. On one page we had var- 
ious small pictures which showed other 
blessings, such as clothes, food, toys, car, 
or anything else we were glad we had. 

On the front of the book we pasted 
block letters cut from construction pa- 
per, to spell “My Thanksgiving Book.” 





TO CLUB CONTRIBUTORS 


@ DURING the years that the Teachers’ 

Help-One-Another Club has been ap- 
pearing in THe Instructor, thousands of 
teachers have contributed short, helpful 
articles to this department. Likewise, 
countless thousands of teachers have been 
helped and inspired by these short but valu- 
able contributions. We cordially invite 
you to share with other teachers any bit of 
your experience which might be helpful to 
them. One dollar is paid, upon publica- 
tion, for each article used in this depart- 
ment. 


There are a few simple rules to follow 
in preparing manuscripts for the Help- 
One-Another Club. 

No article should exceed 300 words. 

Put your name and address in the upper 
left-hand corner of the first page of each 
manuscript. (A married woman should give 
her Christian name, not her husband’s.) 

Typewrite your article, if possible, using 
double spacing; otherwise write plainly, on 
one side of the sheet only, and leave space 
between the lines. 

If you are submitting more than one ar- 
ticle, use a separate sheet of paper for each. 

If you send a letter with an article, write 
it on a separate sheet. However, no accom- 
panying letter is required. 


Articles submitted to the Help-One- 
Another Club which we are unable to pub- 
lish are not returned. Address mail for this 
department to Teachers’ Help-One-Another 
Club, THe Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 
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MAKING HAND-WASHING EASY 


FLOYD SWEM 


B UNTIL last year I always dreaded the 

noon-hour hand-washing drill with 
its messiness and loss of time. Then, too, 
there was the trouble of heating the water 
beforehand in a pail. The system which I 
describe below has eliminated all this 
trouble in our school and gives us an ade- 
quate supply of hot water any time we 
need it. We have a large heater with a 
jacket around it, such as is found in many 
rural schools; but the following plan may 
be used in connection with other types of 
heating systems as well. 

I placed a three-gallon tank (3) inside 
the jacket (2) so that the stove (1) will 
heat the water. The tank is held in place 
with a metal band (5) fastened with one- 
fourth-inch stove bolts (4). A pipe lead- 
ing from the tank through a hole drilled 
in the jacket ends in a faucet over the 
sink. By drilling one-fourth-inch holes 
into the thin steel of the jacket, I was able 
to bolt on two brackets for a washstand 
directly below the faucet. I then made a 
sink out of a washdish by drilling a hole 
through the bottom and attaching a one- 
half-inch drain pipe (6), which leads 
through the floor (7). 

The tank is filled by one of the children 
every morning before school begins. We 
plan to have it about half-full at noon, 
since the water will be scalding-hot and 
cold water must be added before we can 
have the hand-washing drill. The cold 
water is added about ten minutes to 
twelve, and the children line up in an aisle. 
A jar with a perforated top containing 
soap beads is passed down the line, and 
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each child shakes some of the dry soap into 
his hand. Then the faucet is turned so 
that a small stream of warm water trick- 
les into the drain dish. The children 
wash under this stream. Paper towels are 
a great convenience. 

Because it is not possible to cool the hot 
water in the tank whenever a child wishes 
to wash his hands, we use another method 
during the other hours of the day. A 
second, and smaller, washdish is placed 
inside the drain basin. After a child has 
washed his hands in the small washdish, 
and has emptied the water, he runs a cup- 
ful of hot water into the washdish for the 
next person. This water will cool before 
it is needed, and enough hot water can be 
added to make it the right temperature. 

The price of this outfit is small. The 
tank must have welded seams, as solder 
will melt when the water is low and the 
fire is hot. Such a tank can be found in 
most junk yards and obtained for very 
little cost. One end should be cut off with 
a hack saw. A plumber must make the 
fittings. The cost of the outfit should 
not exceed two dollars. Mine was less. 


AN EXHIBIT CASE 


JEAN SUTHERLAND 


HM SOMETIMES the pupils and I have 

articles to exhibit which we do not 
wish to have handled. I find that a hat- 
box made of transparent cellulose paper 
answers our purpose as an exhibit case. 
The one we now have in use is thirteen 
inches in diameter, and seven inches high. 
It stands on the library table while in use 
and is easily packed away on a shelf when 
it is not needed. 


AN APPLE-BOX BOOKCASE 


HELEN SIEHNDEL 


@ OUR crowded library, with its dou- 

ble row of books on every shelf, was 
very discouraging. The pupils and I dis- 
cussed how we could improve it. We de- 
cided to use apple boxes, since money for 
supplies was limited. 

Each pupil brought as many apple box- 
es as he could. Someone donated paint 
and brushes, and we painted the boxes we 
would use. We made a long bench to put 
the boxes on so that they would not rest 
directly on the floor. The bench, too, 
was painted. We then put our books in 
the new bookcase. 

Since making this arrangement of the 
books, I have noticed that much more 
outside reading is done. I put up a list of 
good books to read every month. Each 
pupil tries to read all of the books and put 
his check after the titles on the list. 

Because our library is in sections, it is 
casily moved and cleaned. We can always 
enlarge it by just adding another box. 


A PICTURE LIBRARY 


KATHRYN LAKE 


M OUR fourth grade enjoyed collecting 
and cataloguing a picture library for 
use in science, geography, and history. 

At the beginning of the year, I labeled 
a number of cardboard folders with titles 
of some of the things I knew we would 
study during the year, such as: Ants, 
Bees, China, Holland, and Switzerland. 
Several folders entitled “Miscellaneous” 
were reserved for interesting later devel- 
opments. 

A library staff of three pupils was ap- 
pointed to mount, label, and catalogue the 
pictures as the children brought them in. 
The cataloguing was the recording of the 
names of the pictures and their folders on 
small cards, which were kept in a box on 
the library table. 

Our library material was available to 
other rooms if not in use in connection 
with our own work. 


ARITHMETIC CLOTHESLINE 


MARGARET WARREN 


H ALL mistakes made by my second 

grade during arithmetic drills are 
written down. After the lesson, the chil- 
dren use cardboard patterns, which I have 
made for them, and cut out “number 
clothes” to hang up. The boys make over- 
alls, trousers, or shirts. The giris make 
dresses or aprons. Each garment has two 
pockets. 

These garments are used as follows. 
Suppose 6 plus 9 is the problem missed. 
On the garment’s right side the child 
writes 6 on one pocket and 9 on the other. 
He writes 15 in larger figures on the gar- 
ment. On the wrong side, he draws the 
correct number of marbles, buttons, beads, 
and so on, to represent the number writ- 
ten on each pocket. 

Judging from the standpoint of neat- 
ness and well-formed numerals, we choose 
the best garments to hang on a line across 
the corner of the room. The clothes are 
taken down when the class scores perfect- 
ly on the combinations on the line. 


BRIEF CHARACTER STUDY 


EVA RICE 


M@ ASK each member of the class to 
write a description of some character 
studied during the month. The “picture” 
may be in verse or prose, and some of the 
pupils may use the form of imaginary 
autobiography. Place all descriptions in a 
basket. As the slips are taken out, a mem- 
ber of the class may read the character 
study and the rest of the pupils write 
down who they believe it is. We have 
used this exercise very successfully in lit- 
erature, history, and picture study. 
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INDIVIDUAL FIRST-AID KITS 


NELLIE BRIMER 


@ FOR several years I have found it 

most helpful and interesting in teach- 
ing my pupils the necessity of first aid to 
have them make their own individual kits. 
I present the idea by stressing the value of 
each home or individual’s having access to 
first-aid supplies and knowing the names 
and use of articles essential in common 
emergencies. 

I then explain that the kits we plan to 
make will require a common cigar box, 
some adhesive tape, a fastener, and one or 
two colors of enamel or paint. The pu- 
pils can ask their grocers or druggists for 
empty cigar boxes, which are usually, if 
not always, donated. Besides the cigar 
box, each pupil needs to bring a few cents 
to cover his share of the cost of paint and 
other supplies used. 

We detach the cover of the box, and 
then remove all of the paper. Sandpaper 
may be used for this purpose. It is not 
advisable to wet the paper, since moisture 
will cause the box to warp. When the 
paper is all off, we fasten the cover on 
with a strip of adhesive tape inside and 
out. A knob on the front center of the 
cover and one opposite, on the front of 
the box, may each have a loop of cord (a 
single loop knotted together to form 
two), slipped over them to form a fas- 
tener. 

I usually suggest that the boxes be 
painted white outside and green or pale 
blue on the inside. Any small design to 
represent first aid, health, or Red Cross 
work adds to the attractiveness of the kit. 
Several of my pupils have glued small 
mirrors or pieces of bright metal to the 
front of the boxes, making them more at- 
tractive. 

For contents, we use small clear bottles 
of any kind that can be sterilized, labeled, 
and filled with necessary supplies; small 
rolls of gauze; adhesive tape; small scis- 
sors, and so on. 

These first-aid kits are useful for 
camping trips, in the home, or to carry 
in cars when traveling. 
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MUSIC IN A LESSON PLAN 


ESTHER JOHNSTON 


BH [FIND that suitable records put on 

the phonograph, even for a few min- 
utes, vary a lesson which otherwise might 
be uninteresting. It at least puts the chil- 
dren in a happy state of mind. 

We read a poem entitled “Morning.” 
The children did not seem to see the beau- 
ty of it. I put the record, “Sing a Little 
Song When You Are Happy,” on the 
phonograph. The children all love the song 
and it seemed to bring out the joy that 
was expressed in the poem, “Morning.” 
They could then appreciate the mood of 
the poem, and liked it better after they 
had listened to the song. 


HOMES IN DIFFERENT LANDS 


NANCY LOUISE BEARD 


BH AS A complete summary of a unit on 
“Homes in Different Lands,” my 

third-grade children made a large book of 
unbleached muslin. It was thirty-six inch- 
es long and twenty-seven inches wide. 

During our study, we had built minia- 
ture homes of different peoples, and 
dressed dolls in costume. It was impos- 
sible to leave all these homes standing in 
the room, so, as the study of each home 
was completed, it was taken down. A 
large drawing of it was made with wax 
crayons in our book. A description of 
the home was then written underneath 
with a black crayon. Homes included in 
our book were the child’s own home, a 
pioneer home, an igloo, an Indian tent or 
tepee, a Dutch home, and a grass house. 

In this way a complete summary of the 
term’s work in geography was made. The 
book was fastened on the bulletin board 
where it might be referred to at any time 
by the children, teacher, or visitors. 


A SOCIAL-STUDIES CHART 


FLORENCE K. JENKINS 


M VARIOUS manufacturers advertise 

their products in a very attractive way 
by sending to schools beautiful maps in 
color. These maps usually have pictures 
showing the different steps of production. 
Captions and short paragraphs explaining 
the pictures present the subject matter in 
a manner easily grasped by a child. 

In order to have these maps available for 
use at any time, we made them into a 
chart. Each map was reinforced by a strip 
of cloth pasted on the back across the top. 
They were then laid one on top of the 
other, tacked to a half-inch round stick, 
and then hung by a knotted cord. 

The chart hangs in one corner of our 
room, and we can quickly turn to the map 
we wish to use. The children like to study 
these maps in their spare time. 





A WASTEPAPER BASKET 


RUTH E. WARREN 


@ HAVE each child bring to school two 
large brown paper bags, exactly the 
same size, such as groceries come in. If 
they are wrinkled from use, tell the chil- 
dren to dampen them and press them with 
a hot iron before bringing them to school. 
Slip one bag into the other, making 
them fit smoothly. Fold down on the out- 
side the top edge of this double bag, two 
inches all the way around the bag. Turn 
this fold over two or three times, depend- 
ing upon the height of the bag. To make 
the “basket” stand better, fit a piece of 
heavy cardboard to the bottom of the 
bag, and paste it. 

Now the basket is ready for decoration. 
On the fold around the top a cut-paper 
or stenciled border may be added. The 
children show much creative ability in 
choosing their own designs for the borders. 








Le 


A BOOKCASE CURTAIN 


MARGARET OLESON 


M@ WE NEEDED a new bookcase in my 

third and fourth grade, so the janitor 
built one for us. Then we noticed that the 
unprotected books became very dusty 
during the daily sweeping and week-end 
cleaning, and decided that the case must 
have a curtain. 

Each child made several floral patterns 
with crayon on manila paper. Then he 
selected the one which we agreed was best, 
and cut it out. I laid all the patterns out 
on a section of unbleached muslin large 
enough to serve as a curtain, placing them 
so as to get the best arrangement of color 
and design. Then each child put his own 
design on the muslin in crayon, after 
which the curtain was pressed with a 
warm iron. The children were delighted 
with the curtain because everyone had 
had a share in the work, and I noticed that 
during exhibit time each child proudly 
pointed out his design to his parents. 
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@ IN THESE columns are published notices from teachers who 
wish to have their pupils exchange correspondence with chil- 
dren in other schools. We cannot guarantee that letters will be 


CLUB EXCHANGE 





ceived. All notices should be signed by the teachers themselves, 
and should be addressed to: THe INstructor, Club Exchange, 
Dansville, N.Y. Notices are published in the order of their re- 


answered, but we assume that teachers who send in notices will ceipt. It is suggested that they be mailed soon to ensure their 


make an effort to have their pupils acknowledge all letters re- 


Alabama.—My class of sixth-grade boys wishes 
to correspond with English-speaking children in 
any of the European countries. They will answer 
all letters. Address all mail to: Miss Roberta 
Hudson, 9 S. Highland Ct., Montgomery, Alabama. 


Colorado.—The pupils of grades one and two of 
Ellicott School and their teacher would like to 
correspond with the pupils and teachers of other 
schools. We would like to exchange post cards, 
pictures, souvenirs, tax tokens, products, and ideas 
with other pupils and teachers. We will try to 
answer all letters. Address: Miss Jean Deakin, 
Calhan, Colorado. 


Connecticut-—The members of our Corre- 
spondence Club, grades seven and eight, would like 
to exchange letters, pictures, cards, and products 
with pupils of these grades in all parts of North 
America. Address all mail to: Miss Ruth 
McLaughlin, Barnard School, Manchester, Con- 
necticut. 


Kansas.—My pupils, grades five, six, seven, and 
eight, and I would like to correspond with pupils 
of other schools. We live on the Kickapoo Indian 
Reservation, and thirty of the pupils are Indian 
children. We will reply. Address all letters to: 
Miss Ruth E. Bowron, Powhattan, Kansas. 


Kansas.—My pupils in the fifth to eighth grades 
would like to exchange letters, products, samples 
of schoolwork, and other materials with pupils in 
all the states and possessions of the United States, 
and foreign countries. They will answer all let- 
ters promptly. Address: Miss Hazel Bryson, 
Talmage, Kansas. 


Kentucky.—The pupils and teachers of West 
Union Public School, grades one to eight, wish to 
exchange the December issue of their twelve-page 
hectographed school paper for any type of school 
paper issued by small schools in the United States 
or foreign countries. Also, pictures, products, and 
souvenirs will be collected for exchange. Please 
write by December 1. Address: Mr. Raymond 
Layne, Berea, Kentucky. 


Michigan —The seventh- and the eighth-grade 
pupils of my school would like to exchange letters, 
pictures, and souvenirs with pupils in any state or 
foreign country. They would also like to exchange 
a school paper. All letters will be answered. Ad- 
dress: Miss Lucille Rogers, 938 N. Main St., 
Charlotte, Michigan. 


Minnesota.—My pupils would like to exchange 
products, letters, and pictures with other pupils in 
the fourth, fifth, and eighth grades. They will 
reply. Address: Miss Laura Studer, R.D. No. 5, 
Austin, Minnesota. 


Missouri.—The teacher and pupils of Westwood 
School wish to exchange school newspapers with 
other schools. We promise to send a copy of 
“Westwood Smiles” to each school sending us a 
copy of its paper. Our aim is to receive a paper 
from each state in the Union. Address mail to: 
Mr. Harold Joe Esser, Westwood School, Boonville, 
Missouri. 


Missouri.—Our pupils in grades two, three, and 
four wish to exchange letters, pictures, and prod- 
ucts with pupils of other states and foreign coun- 
tries. They will answer all letters. Address mail 
to: Mrs. Reba Noble, Helena, Missouri. 


Missouri.—Our pupils in grades five, six, seven, 
and eight wish to exchange letters, pictures, sou- 
venirs, and products with pupils of other schools. 
Letters will be answered promptly. Address all 
correspondence to: Miss Opal McElwain, Helena, 
Missouri. 


Montana.—The children of the Junior Citizen- 
ship Club of the seventh and eighth grades of the 
Froid public schools and I would like to exchange 
letters, stamps, or souvenirs with pupils in any state 
or foreign country. Letters will be promptly 
answered. Address letters to: Mr. George Fl. 
Johnson, Froid, Montana. 


Nebraska.—My pupils of the sixth grade would 
like to exchange post cards, stamps, and souvenirs 
with pupils of schools in other states, Canada, and 
foreign countries. Address all correspondence to: 
Miss Caroline Bock, 1934—4th Ave., Scottsbluff, 
Nebraska. 


New Hampshire-—The pupils in my geography 
class, grade seven, and I would like to exchange 
souvenirs, letters, schoolwork, pictures, and prod- 
ucts with other seventh-grade pupils in the United 
States and its possessions. Address: Miss Dorothy 
Duff Hikel, Richards Junior High School, New- 
port, New Hampshire. 


New Mexico.—The pupils in the fifth, sixth, 
seventh, and eighth grades of Pound’s Mill wish to 
exchange letters, pictures, and souvenirs with othcr 
pupils in the United States. The teacher and pupils 
will try to answer all questions regarding New 
Mexico and sawmills. Address correspondence to: 
Miss Ernestine Duran, Pound’s Mill, Dulce, New 
Mexico. 


Ohio.—Several of my pupils in grades six, seven, 
and eight would like to exchange correspondence 
with pupils in any part of the United States or in 
foreign countries. We would like very much to 
exchange cards, snapshots, school material, Jesson 
plans, study sheets, art work, souvenirs, curios, 
coins, flags, magazines, and anything useful for 
geography classes. We will endeavor to make 
prompt replies. Address all correspondence and 
other mail to: Mr. Wade Cudeback, 5830 Adams 
Ave., Ashtabula, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My fifth-grade pupils would like to ex- 
change letters, ptoducts, and souvenirs with other 
children in the United States and foreign countries, 
Since we want to answer all letters promptly, we 
are asking that only one letter be sent from each 
school. Address: Miss Lucile Keller, Baltimore, 
Ohio. 


Ohio.—My fourth-grade pupils are interested in 
exchanging correspondence and souvenirs with 
pupils of other states and countries. Letters will 
be answered. Address: Miss Elva Barlow, Liberty 
Center, Ohio. 


publication early this year. 


Ohio.—My seventh- and eighth-grade classes 
are interested in exchanging letters with children 
of the same grades in other schools of the United 
States and in foreign countries. They will answer 
all letters promptly. Address: Miss Carmen 
Diehn, Liberty Center, Ohio. 


Ohio.—The pupils of Oak Grove School, grades 
one to eight, would like to exchange letters, prod- 
ucts, and souvenirs with pupils in other schools in 
the United States, its possessions, and foreign coun- 
tries. They will answer all letters. Address cor- 
respondence to: Miss Virginia Williams, R.D. No. 
1, Lisbon, Ohio. 


Ohio.—My pupils of the fifth grade, at League 
School, would like to correspond with fifth-grade 
pupils of other schools. All letters will be answered 
promptly. Address: Miss Marv Carr, 83 Prospect 
St., Norwalk, Ohio. 


Oklaboma.—The pupils and teacher of the 
Guymon public schools would like to correspond 
with pupils of other schools in the United States 
and foreign countries. We live in the “dust bowl.” 
Address: Mrs. D. K. Adams, Guymon, Oklahoma. 


Pennsylvania.—Our seventh- and eighth-grade 
pupils would like to exchange letters, photographs, 
post cards, and so on, with pupils of other states 
and foreign countries. Our school is near the 
famous Gettysburg Battlefield Park, about five 
miles north of the Mason and Dixon line. We are 
also not far from historic Valley Forge and Phila- 
delphia. The pupils promise to answer all letters 
promptly. Address all correspondence and other 
mail to: Mr. Charles T. Lucabaugh, Principal, 
Pennville Schools, 635-637 Frederick St., Hanover, 
York County, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My pupils, grades one to eight, 
would like to exchange letters, pictures, and prod- 
ucts with schools in every state, Canada, the 
Hawaiian and Philippine Islands, and Mexico, Our 
school is in a historic section of Pennsylvania, 
where Washington crossed the Delaware. Address: 
Miss Annetta Arnold, Washington Crossing, 
Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania.—My fourth-grade pupils and I 
wish to exchange letters, pictures, and products 
with fourth- and fifth-grade pupils of other states. 
We shall answer all correspondence. Address: 
Miss Lucretia M. Reed, 411 Sixth St., Wilson, 


Pennsylvania. 


Tennessee-—My fifth-, sixth-, seventh-, and 
eighth-grade pupils of Leeville School would like 
to exchange letters, post cards, and souvenirs with 
pupils from other states and foreign countries. 
They promise to answer all letters promptly. 
Address: Miss Eleanor Burnett, Lebanon, Ten- 
nessee, 


Wisconsin.—The pupils and teacher of Coun- 
cil Creek School, grades three to eight, wish to ex- 
change letters, pictures, and products with pupils 
of other states and foreign countries. All corre- 
spondence will be answered promptly. Address: 
Mrs. Iris W. Ragan, Tomah, Wisconsin. 
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How to Use the Handwork in This Issue 


JESSIE TODD 


Supervisor of Art, University Elementary School, University of Chicago 


{& THIS issue of the magazine is espe- 

cially rich in handwork problems 
which suggest variety and many oppor- 
tunities for the problems to be carried out 
in original ways. 

The teacher should not be concerned if 
some children show little originality and 
wish to carry out the project exactly as it 
is described on the page. Sometimes an 
original child shows little originality when 
he is learning a new process. It is not 
until he is sure of the technique that he 
ventures to work out a plan of his own. 
Originality in all of these problems will 
grow out of experience. 


_— SOME child will make the silhou- 

ette on this page, and then when 
Valentine Day arrives he will make an 
original silhouette of an old-fashioned 
lady and man, or a pattern of cupids, or a 
lady with a heart-trimmed dress and a 
little hat shaped like a heart. 

A girl who has old-fashioned furniture 
in her bedroom may be inspired to draw a 
room scene in silhouette. She may trace 
it on white linen or crash, work it out 
with black cross-stitches, and then put it 
in a simple inexpensive black frame. 

Thus one thing leads to another. This 
page may furnish the stimulus for many 
later efforts. A musical child may cut 
a silhouette of herself playing at a piano. 

Another girl will look at this page and 
say, “Why can’t I cut a silhouette of my 
sister Mary, as she looked in her new eve- 
ning gown last night, when she started 
for the party?” 

Some boy may say, “I’ll make a Christ- 
mas card. On it I'll put a silhouette of 
my little brother, myself, my sister, my 
mother, my father, and our dog.” 


—_ CHILDREN who like to draw 

people may be able to make original 
posters on some of the subjects suggested 
below, or similar ones. 

1. Child curled up on a window seat, 
reading. A rainstorm or a winter land- 
scape outside the window. 

2. A bookcase, and a child sitting be- 
fore it on a stool. 

3. Child reading in a hammock. 

4. Girl under a beach umbrella, read- 
ing. She wears a bathing suit. 

If the library has windows which re- 
ceive the glare of the sun, some children 
may like to make stained-glass windows 
by painting with colored transparent inks 
on vellum paper, and gluing the paper on 
the windows. Black lines may be painted 
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to represent the lead that holds together 
the little pieces of colored glass. Some of 
the subjects mentioned above were worked 
out very well in such windows in our 
sixth-grade library. No yellow was used 
in the imitation glass because the yellow is 
too light to give a rich effect. 


— ON THIS page we have directions 

for making things which are useful 
in the home. Children may later make 
braided rag rugs by the usual method— 
braiding three strands of rags. We need 
to teach many color lessons in connection 
with this work, so that when children 
make the rugs at home they will use col- 
ors which make pleasing combinations. The 
teacher could help the 
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children in dyeing rags 

to obtain soft colors. 
The napkin rings add 

one more problem to 
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The Colonization of 
America 


(Continued from page 25) 
Key 


. Jamestown, Virginia 
. St. Augustine, Florida 
. English 

. Plymouth 

. Maryland 

. Roger Williams 
Champlain 

. James Oglethorpe 

. William Penn 

10. Roman Catholic 

11. Pennsylvania 





12. Georgia 
i. 2.2 T 4F 7 F «10. F 
2. F $T 8. T 11. F 
Ke G2F AT BF 
I. 1. 1682 4. 1636 7. 1620 
2. 1634 5. 1607 8. 1608 
> 1619 6. 1733 





A Unit on the Free School 


(Continued from page 27) 


7. Academy (1751). 
a) Took place of Latin gram- 
mar school. 
b) Included girls and boys. 
c) Free tuition. 
d) Subjects. 
Surveying, philosophy, dec- 





lamation, debating, algebra, 
astronomy, chemistry, bot- 
any, United States history, 


English literature. 

8. High school (1821). Boston. 
a) Free schools supported by 
general taxation. 

b) Growth slow at first. 
c) Many changes in subjects. 

9. Colleges and universities. 


a) Early purpose to train 
a men for ministry. 
b) First college open to 


women in 1833. 
VI. Activities. 
A. Made original poems. 
B. Wrote descriptive stories of 
the early schools for class booklet 
C. Made original class booklet. 


| D. Made hornbook. 
E. Made a “then” and “now” list, 
; showing difference between coloni- 


al schools and schools of today. 
F, Gave original play. 

VIL. Outcomes. 
A. An understanding of the aims 
of our public schools. 





- B. Knowledge of growth of the 
school from colonial times up to 
today. 


C. Knowledge of the contrasts be- 
tween the colonial school and the 
school of today. 

D. An appreciation of the oppor- 
tunities of our present school. 

E. An increased ability to use 
original ideas. 

F. An understanding of why a 
democracy must educate its youth. 
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All Checks Sent by Fastest Air Mail 


T.C.U. Check Pays Unexpected Bills 
“T appreciate the promptness with which my 
claim was met. The check was very welcome, 
as my budget had made no allowances for 
doctors’ bills.” Mary Ella Hand, Salamanca, 








Found Comfort in T.C.U. Protection 
“This was the first experience for me in seek- 
ing shelter under the T.C.U. umbrella. The 
days I was confined were gloomy, rainy ones 
outside, but I had the comfort of knowing I 
was protected for my first rainy days. I have 
been in the T.C.U. for about ten years.” 
Loraine Jaeger, Peoria, Ill. 

Check Came in 3 Days 
“I cannot speak too highly of the fairness 
and promptness with which the T.C.U. ad- 
justed my claim for recent illness. Within 
three days of receipt of my claim, a check 
for the full amount was in my possession. 
With this check, | was able to pay my sub- 
stitute.”—-Mrs. Clyde Stafford, Fresno, Calif. 


Send the Coupon 

















the coupon today. 


Teachers Casualty 
884 T.C.U. Building 
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NO AGENT WILL CALL 


We employ no agents. 
get the information we will send 
you, you will have ¢ 
then you alone can decide. 





ACCIDENT 


QUARANT A 


A NICKEL A DAY | 
KEEPS WORRY 
AWAY / 


--IF YOU ARE UNDER THE 


T.C.U. UMBRELLA 


Thirty-eight years ago the T.C.U. was organized to give 
teachers an “umbrella” for the “rainy days” when they 
are disabled by accident, sickness or quarantine. Only 5c a 
day buys this protection—assuring you peace of mind and the 
comforting thought that air mail checks will be rushed to 
you when you meet with misfortune. 


Money Quickly--- When You Need it Badly 


All these benefits (and many others) will be yours when you're under the 
T.C.U. Umbrella: $50 a Month when you are totally disabled by confining 
sickness or accidental injuries (including automobile accidents). $50 a 
Month when you are quarantined and your salary has stopped. $25 a 
Month for illness that does not confine you to the house, but keeps you 
from your work. In addition, hospital and operation benefits. $533 to 
$1000 for major accidents, or for accidental loss of life. Double these 
benefits for travel accidents sustained in railroad, streetcar or steamboat 
wreck. Policies paying larger benefits will be issued you if you so desire. 


Be Safe---Get Under the T.C.U. Umbrella 


Phen you will enjoy freedom from worry. What a happy experience it is 
to have ready cash come to you just when you need it most. What a dif- 
ference it makes in the speed of recovery to know that a T.C.U, Check will 
come by air mail. How wonderful it is to have a strong friend like the 
T.C.U. rally to your aid with sympathy—and cash. Money to help pay 
the doctor, the nurse and the dozens of other extra bills. 


Today! 





a am mm am ene DEFORMATION COUPON <n ae oe 
To the T.C.U., 884 T.C.U. Building, ' 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


1 am interested in knowing about your Protective 
Benefits. Send me the whole story and booklet of 
testimonials. 


When you 


ill the facts 


Send Name enone deunseneen sacesanneeseqnonteessesseosenenseenneustacsacnsnsansinn 
Address 
Underwriters (This coupon places the sender under no obligation) 














Lincoln, Nebr. NO AGENT WILL CALL 
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See how the 


KLEENEX 


200 SNEET 


Pull-Out 
Package 


Saves /issues 
Vi 





@ Only Kleenex has this tissue-saving 
Pull-Out Package that automatically serves up 
one double sheet at a time... means no waste, 


no mess, no fighting the box. 


And now that 200-sheet Kleenex is reduced 


to 2 for 25c, it brings you Double Economy. 


; 


Buy your supply today... it’s the handy size 


for every room and for the car. 


KLEENEX’* 


DISPOSABLE TISSUES 


(*Trade Mark Reg. U.S, Patent Office) 
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Pilgrims really sighted land. _ And it 
was not until many weeks later that 
they moved from the “Mayflower” to 
the tiny cabins they had built in Plym- 
outh. It was a hard winter for all 
of them. Most of them were ill and 
many died. Food was scarce. 

One day in early spring an Indian 
named Samoset came to the village. 
He spoke to the Pilgrims in English, 
which he had learned from fishermen 
who had visited these shores. 


The next scene takes place in 


Plymouth. It is shortly after the first 
visit of Samoset. 
ScENE II 
A field. No scenery is necessary 


unless a backdrop showing the forest 
in the distance js desired. The boys 
are digging and taking out rocks. 

WRESTLING (throws down his 
spade)—There! I have dug until 
my back aches. 

JOHN—Well, I want to go back 
to England. There is too much work 
to be done here and I'm always 
hungry. 

WRESTLING—You're lucky to be 
alive. Did you know there are only 
fifty-two of us left? 

DAMARIS (runs in, out of breath) 
—Giles, Giles, there are Indians com- 
ing, lots of them. Look! (She points 


off stage.) 
Love—Sce. Samoset and another 
man are coming on alone, The 


others are waiting on the hill. 

ci_es—I'll get Father and the other 
men. 
(He runs off and returns with 
Master Hopkins and Master Winslow. 
Samoset and Squanto appear from 
the other side of the stage. Ali meet 
in the center.) 

SAMOSET—How, white men. 

MASTER HOPKINS—How, Samoset. 


We are glad to see you again. Who 
is this? 
SAMOSET—Him Squanto. Him 


speak English. 

MASTER HOPKINS—How, Squanto. 
Will you come to the meetinghouse 
where we can talk? 

SQUANTO—No. Not time. Big 
chief Massasoit come to white men. 
Many fighting men with him. He 
say he friend with white men. 

MASTER WINSLOw—We want to 
see Massasoit, Squanto. We want 
him to visit us. Go back and tell 
him we want to be friends. 

SQUANTO—Good. I go now. He 
come soon. 

(Squanto and Samoset go off stage 
as Governor Carver and all other Pil- 
grims enter.) 

MASTER WINSLOW (fo Governor 
Carver)—Did you hear that, sir? 
Massasoit is coming here with his 
warriors. 

GOVERNOR CARVER (fo Pilgrims 
who have grouped themselves in 
front of bim)—This will be an im- 
portant meeting. Everyone in the 
village who js not sick must come out 
and show himself when these Indians 
come. No one must seem afraid and 
no one must hide. 

MASTER HOPKINS—Where shall we 
receive Massasoit? 

GOVERNOR CARVER—The house of 
Captain Standish will be the best 


place to receive him. 


The First Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 54) 


MASTER HOPKINS—Look, Samoset 
is back again. 

SAMOSET—Big chief not come to 
white man yet. He say white man 
have talking sticks. He want one 
white man come to him to say you 
are friends. 

(Pilgrim men talk together. 
not safe. It’s a trap,” etc. 
Winslow steps forward.) 

MASTER WINSLOw—I will go. 

GOVERNOR CARVER—You are a 
brave man, Master Winslow. We 
will send some presents with you. 
(He turns to Wrestling.) Boy, get 
a bottle of strong water, some bis- 
cuits, and butter from the storehouse. 
Tell Master Howland to give you 
some knives and a trinket of some 
kind. And hurry! 

WRESTLING—Yes, sir. (Runs off.) 

JOHN (to Constance, who stands 
near him)—Why does he give our 
good butter to the Indians? I haven’t 
had a taste of it for months. 

ELDER BREWSTER—Be quict, boy. 
You'll never taste it again if an In- 
dian arrow sticks in your back. 

(Enter Wrestling. He gives pres- 
ents to Governor Carver, who hands 
them to Master Winslow.) 

GOVERNOR CARVER—Here you are, 
Master Winslow. God be with you 
and bring you back safely. (Master 
Winslow and Samoset exit. Then 
Governor Carver turns to children, 
who stand in a group.) Wait here 
until Massasoit has come. When he 
has reached Captain Standish’s house, 
go to your homes and stay there until 
the Indians have gone. 

(Exit Governor Carver and Pilgrim 
men, ) 

Love—Look, here they come now. 
There’s the chief crossing the brook. 

WRESTLING—Some of them are 
staying on the hill. And they are 
keeping Master Winslow there with 
them as a hostage. 

cites (to Damaris, who is now cry- 
ing loudly)—Damaris, stop crying. 
Mother will be ashamed of you. 

(Children stand back as Indians, 
led by Massasoit and an Indian with 
a tom-tom, file across the stage. They 
peer at the children, fingering their 
clothes curiously.) 

CONSTANCE (afler they have 
passed)—I wonder why they rub 
that grease all over their bodies, 

WRESTLING—Well, I'd hate to meet 
any of them in the woods. 

JOHN—I'm going to creep around 
Captain Standish’s house and try to 
see what they are doing. 

WRESTLING—You ll get punished 
if you’re caught. You'd better come. 

(Children go off stage together. 
Curtain.) 

ANNOUNCER (steps before curtain 
and reads)—At the meeting held in 
Miles Standish’s house, Massasoit and 
the Pilgrims signed a treaty in which 
they agreed to be friends always and 
to help each other as much as possible 
in times of trouble. 

Late in the spring the Pilgrims 
were saddened by the death of 
Governor Carver. In his place they 
chose Governor Bradford. After the 
“Mayflower” returned to England the 
Pilgrims were busy planting and 
building, preparing for the winter. 
The next scene takes place in the 


“It’s 
Master 


cabin of the Hopkins family, late in 
the fall. 


ScENE III 


Interior of cabin. A_ backdrop 
shows a fireplace. A bench is placed 
before the fireplace. At right is a 
small table with benches or chairs. 
Giles and his father are seated near 
the fireplace. Damaris and Constance 
are setting the table for supper. 

MASTER HOPKINS (calling )—Why 
is supper so late, Elizabeth? Giles 
and I are hungry enough to eat an In- 
dian. What is taking so long? 

MISTRESS HOPKINS (enters with a 
dish which she sets on the table)— 
Squanto gave me a pumpkin today. 
He told me to take out the seeds and 
bake it until the pulp was soft. It is 
ready at last. Come. 

(All sit down at the table and bow 
their heads in a silent blessing.) 

MASTER HOPKINS—Well, all the 
work in the fields is finished and now 
I have other work for Giles to do. It 
has worried me all the year that he 
has had no schooling. Tell me, boy, 
can you still write your name? 

ciLEs—I don’t know, sir. 

MASTER HOPKINS—Perhaps you 
can, but I am sure you have forgotten 
how to read. Tonight we will begin 
to work together and you shall try to 
read a chapter from the Bible to me. 

GILES—Yes, sir. 

(There is a knock on the door and 
Constance admits Wrestling.) 

WRESTLING—Please, sir, Governor 
Bradford has sent me here with a 
message. He wants to hold a meet- 
ing tonight. His chimney will not 
draw, so his room is filled with smoke. 
He would like to hold the meeting 
here and is on his way now. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—I will clear 
away the things. Come, children, 
help me put the room to rights. 

(They set the table far to one side 
of the stage and arrange the chairs in 
front of the fireplace.) 

MASTER HOPKINS—I wonder what 
the meeting is about. (He goes fo 
door and looks out.) Ah, here they 


are now. 

(Enter Governor Bradford, Elder 
and Mistress Brewster, Love, and 
John. All exchange greetings. The 


men stack their guns in the corner 
and all sit down, the children on the 
floor at the front of the stage.) 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Friends, | 
have asked you to meet me here be- 
cause I have a plan that I think you 
will like. But before I tell it to you 
I would like to ask you some ques- 
tions. Master Hopkins, in what con- 
dition is the storehouse? 

MASTER HOPKINS—Oh, it’s full, sir. 
The corn is stacked high and there is 
plenty of dried meat and fish for the 
winter. And we have seed corn put 
by to plant next spring. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Well, we 
have worked hard and God has been 
good to us. My plan is this. Let us 
stop work for a few days and have 3 
harvest feast, like those we used t 
have long ago in England. 

att—Good! Fine! 

ELDER BREWSTER—We will spend 
the days in giving thanks to the Lord 
for his great goodness. 

(Continued on page 65) 
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The First Thanksgiving 


(Continued from page 64) 


GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Not all the 
days, Elder Brewster. We'll have a 
great feast and everyone in Plymouth 
shall eat all he wants. 

MASTER HOPKINS—Let us ask the 
chief, Massasoit, to come with some 
of his men. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Yes, I shall 
send Squanto to him tomorrow with 
a message. 

MISTRESS BREWSTER—Where shall 
we hold our feast? There will not be 
room even in the Common House for 
all of us and the Indians too. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—Wée - shall 
make tables out under the trees. To- 
morrow I shall send the men out to 
hunt. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—I have a bit of 
molasses left; I can make a sweet 
cake, and the children can gather nuts. 

GOVERNOR BRADFORD—That is 
fine. Tomorrow we shall spend the 
day in getting ready and the next day 
our feast will begin. With a good 
harvest, strong houses, friendly neigh- 
bors, and all of us in good health, we 


have much to be thankful for. Well, 
I must be getting back to my smoky 
chimney. 

(He rises. Good nights are said and 
all go to the door, except Damaris 
and Constance, who have fallen asleep 
in each other's arms.) 

MASTER HOPKINS (closing the 
door)—lIt’s cold tonight. 

MISTRESS HOPKINS—But the stars 
are bright and the weather will be 
good. Look. Damaris is sound asleep 
and Constance too. We shall have to 
tcii them about it in the morning. 
(She bends over the sleeping children 
and shakes them gently. They slow- 
ly awaken. Curtain.) 

ANNOUNCER (steps before cur- 
tain)—So that was how we hap- 
pened to have our first Thanksgiving, 
and we hope that when you celebrate 
yours, you will be as happy as the Pil- 
grims were on that first Thanksgiving 
so long ago. 

Note: This play is adapted from the 
author’s book, The First Year, by per- 


mission of the publishers, The Thomas 
Y. Crowell Company. 





Easy-to-Make Napkin Rings 


(Continued from page 31) 


harvest colors, and designs of grapes 
and other autumn symbols. For 
Christmas, the rings could have red 
and green line designs, or motifs us- 
ing the Christmas symbols. For 
January, they could have designs of 
funny little animals. Children seem 
inspired in January to make designs 
of animals because they have recently 
acquired new toys, and toys have such 
simple lines that they furnish a first 
step to designs. In February, of 
course, the designs could be red, 
white, and blue. In spring, flower 
designs could be used. 

The school should teach many 
problems which children can use in 
their homes, and problems which can 
be used at all times during the year. 
The napkin ring is such a problem. 


There should be taught many prob- 
lems in which the child can use his 
originality in design and in the choice 
of materials and colors. The napkin 
ring gives these opportunities. 

The school needs to teach many 
problems which cost very little. 
These napkin rings are inexpensive to 
make. After the pupils have tried 
the experiment of making the rings 
with cardboard, cut paper, and paint, 
they can make more permanent ones 
with wood. The wood costs more, of 
course, but even the wooden rings are 
not prohibitive in cost. The wood- 
turning problem is a good one in the 
shop, so the woodworking teachers 
tell us. In the illustration there is 
one made of wood, tempera paint 
having been used for the design. 





John Greenleaf Whittier—New England Poet 


(Continued from page 17) 


neighborhood tales of the country- 
side, his school days that ended when 
he was a boy—all became story 
poems, records of such historical sig- 
nificance that they are as much a 
chapter of our history as any prose 
ever written. 

Many of us feel that a poem is 
quite different from a story, and 
difficult to understand. ‘The reason 
for Whittier’s place in the Hall of 
Fame is that he was a story-telling 
poet. His verse makes our early his- 
tory alive and interesting. He takes 
us outdoors, too, with a boy who was 
much like an outdoor boy of today, 
as we read these poems: “The River 
Path,” “The Fruit-Gift,” “Last Walk 
in Autumn,” “For an Autumn Festi- 
val,” “Sweet Fern,” “The Hill-Top,” 
and “Winter Roses.” 

Whittier’s long poem, Snowbound, 
tells of that long-ago storm, the 
arm’s preparation for days indoors, 
the stories the Whittier family and 


the schoolmaster told around the fire, 
and at last the breaking through of 
the sun, and the ox teams that opened 
the drifted roads. 

Whittier was a part of the stirring 
days of our country’s Civil War, and 
did his part by telling poem-stories 
of that period. Today we read “The 
Kansas Emigrants,’ “To Pennsyl- 
vania,” “To Massachusetts,” “New 
Hampshire,” “Barbara Frietchie,” 
and “Yorktown,” for word pictures 
that make the records of our history 
texts more vivid. There are many 
more of his delightful poems—poems 
which give us facts about early liv- 
ing, ways, and dress that help in the 
planning of school pageants and 
plays. They show us country life as 
it exists today in some parts of our 
land. Best of all, John Greenleaf 
Whicttier’s life shows us that love of, 
and service to, home and country, 
however simple, may lead into the 
path of fame. 
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THIS VALUABLE BOOKLET 
AVAILABLE FOR CLASSROOM 
WORK 
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Cities history, cultivation, prepa- 


ration for market, and packaging are all 
described and profusely illustrated in this 
40-page booklet. “The Story of Coffee” 
has the approval of the Council on Foods 
of the American Medical Association. It 
is especially suited for use in class project 


work. Send for your free copies todav. 


Home Economics Department 





AMERICAN CAN COMPANY 


230 Park Avenue, New York, N.Y. 
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Six Helpful Instructor Handbooks 





. . at only 25 Cents each to new or present 


subscribers to THE INSTRUCTOR* (°“snrs""°) 


* If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUCTOR now and at the same 


time order a selection of these books, use the order form on page 75. 


ORE than one-quarter million of these Instructor Handbooks 
have been purchased by teachers in all parts of the country. 

You, too, can use these helpful books, to solve classroom problems, 
to plan each day’s work, to aid you in achieving teaching success. 


tia] HANDWORK 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 





JUST OUT—By Mabel Betsy Hill. In- 
troduction by Jessie Todd. First half 
of this new book presents Handwork 
based on the life and customs of six 
countries: China, Japan, Sweden, 
France, Switzerland, and Peru. Sup- 
plies two pages of girl and boy dolls 
for each country; four pages devoted 
to outline drawings for a typical scene. 
Also gives, for each country, two pages 
of creative designs to be applied in ac- 
tual handwork. Second half includes 
twelve pages of Circus drawings to 
trace and cut from cardboard for a min- 
jiature circus. Drawings show a clown, 
two-page elephant, barker, ringmaster, 
trapeze performers, and side-show char 
acters. Balance of book is devoted to 
Seasonal Material for months of the 
schoo! year: includes patterns and de- 
signs for place cards, friezes, cut-paper 
posters, and so on. 96 pages, 7 x 10 
inches. Durable bristol board cover, 
with design in two colors. 


TESTS 


For Intermediate 
and Upper Grades 





Six conveniently arranged groups of 
tests. The tests cover: arithmetic; 
elementary science; geography; health, 
safety and character education; history 
and civics; language and literature. 
Each group contains one or two lesson 
sheets with illustrations and text ad- 
dressed to the pupil. The tests were 
prepared by a score of well-known 
teaching specialists. 96 pages, 7 x 10 
inches. Durable bristol board cover, 
printed in two colors. 


Oe 8 ae ee 


nies The SOCIAL 
STUDIES 


FOR ALL GRADES 





Originally published as the 1934-1935 
Instructor Yearbook. Ready-to-use 
classroom material for the social 
studies—geography and _history—for 
ail grades. The material is presented 
in the form of stories, tests on the 
stories, supplementary tests, and lesson 
plans. With each supplementary test is 
a key. Lists of activities, and bibliog- 
raphies for teachers and pupils, are in- 
cluded. The text is arranged by 
grades. Contributors include seven 
leaders in the field of social studies 
teaching. Each chapter contains a cor- 
relating sand-table design. 96 pages, 
7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bris- 
tol board, with two-color design. 








SEATWORK | 


SEATWORK 


. | FOR PRIMARY 
GRADES 


A great variety of seatwork material 
for the first three grades, contributed 
by teachers who have tried the exer- 
cises in their own classrooms and 
proved them to be practical. An intro- 
ductory chapter explains how to get 
best results from seatwork. Subjects 
include: reading, arithmetic, language, 
drawing, hygiene, character education 
and citizenship, children’s literature, 
and nature study. Illustrated. 96 
pages, 7 x 10 inches. Durable bristol 
board cover, with design in two colors. 


+ — 


ACTIVITIES 


ACTIVITIES 


FOR ALL 
GRADES 


Originally published as the 1933-1934 
Instructor Yearbook. A wealth of need- 
ed material for grade and rural schools. 
Embraces arithmetic, geography, his- 
tory, language, reading, citizenship, 
elementary science, health. Every 
type of test is given, with answers. 
Other material includes stories, with 
questions; riddles; arithmetic problems 
and games. A number of authors are 
represented. Chapter heads supply de- 
signs for eight seasonal blackboard dec- 
orations. Sixteen full-page posters by 
Mabel Betsy Hill and Ralph Avery—one 
primary and one_ intermediate-upper 
grade poster for each topic. 96 pages, 
7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bris- 
tol board, with two-color design. 


ELEMENTARY 
SCIENCE 


SCIENCH 


FOR ALL GRADES 


Presents science lessons in a clear, 
attractive manner, with suggested 
“Things to Do” and reference lists. 
Emphasizes as objectives: development 
of a_ scientific attitude in children; 
arousing their interest in surroundings; 
leading them to acquire science infor- 
mation; providing experiences which 
will tend to make them more observant. 
There are nine chapters as follows: En- 
riching Science Teaching (all grades); 
Things to See the Year Around (grade 
1 or 2);Experiencing Science (grade 1 
or 2); Activities of Plants and Animals 
(grade 3 or 4); Studying the Heavens 
(grade 3 or 4); The Wonder of Plant 
Growth (grade 5 or 6); Animals That 
Lived Long Ago (grade 5, 6, or 7); 
Some Everyday Science (grade 7 or 8): 
Science Hobbies (all grades). 96 pages, 
7 x 10 inches. Cover is of durable bris- 
tol board, with two-color design. 


FREE DELIVERY—Instructor Handbooks are delivered postpaid at 25 
cents each to INSTRUCTOR subscribers, or at 50 cents each to non-sub- 


scribers. 


If you wish to subscribe for THE INSTRUCTOR now and at the 


same time order a selection of these books, use order form on page 75. 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, Dansville, N. Y. 
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The Magic Carpet 


(Continued from page 56) 


QUEEN MARIANNA—Inky, please 
see whether all are ready. 

(Inky peeps behind the backdrop.) 

INKY—AIl are ready, Your Maj- 
esty. 

(Inky announces the first scene. 
Then he stands beside the queen. As 
each group leaves, he peeps behind 
the backdrop, returns to the queen, 
and tells her in a whisper which scene 
is next. She nods her head, and Inky 
announces the scene. No conversa- 
tion is necessary except the announce- 
ment and that of the book people in 
their scenes. Catherine and Joseph 
sit absorbed.) 

(After the last dramatization has 
been given, and the book people have 
left, the queen rises and points ber 
scepter toward the children, who have 
remained sitting still as if in @ dream. 
They start, and seeing that the queen 
is standing, they rise uncertainly.) 

QUEEN MARIANNA—Did you like 
our little plays? 

BOTH CHILDREN—Yes, oh, yes! 

QUEEN MARIANNA—We = showed 
you only a few books, and only a 
little of each. There are many, many 
more fascinating people you might 
meet in Bookland if we only had more 
time. You must learn to know them 
for yourselves. But see! (She looks 
toward the window.) It is getting 
late. 

JosePpH—I wish we could 
here forever. 

QUEEN MARIANNA—Come_ when- 
ever you like. You can use your 
own magic carpet. But you must 
start back now. You should be 
home before dark. 

CATHERINE—Thank you, Queen 
Marianna, for such a lovely afternoon. 
Will you thank all the good book 
people for us? 

QUEEN MARIANNA—Yes, 
after I have taken you home. 

(All leave. Inky, who has been 
straightening chairs and peeping be- 
hind the backdrop, is the last to go.) 


Act Ill 


The living room as in Act I. The 
time is the next afternoon. Catherine 
and Joseph enter, and sit in the chairs 
near the bookcase. For a moment 
they are silent. 


stay 


gladly, 


CATHERINE—What a wonderful 
trip we had yesterday. It seems like 
a dream. (She picks up a book, 
turns the pages, and speaks thought- 
fully.) What do you suppose Queen 
Marianna meant by our using our 
own magic carpet? She didn’t tell 
us, after all. 

JOseEPH—I can’t think, although 
I have been trying to, ever since we 
came home. (He picks up one book 
and then another.) Why, I believe 
I know. She meant our own books, 
didn’t she? 

CATHERINE—That must be just 
what she meant. (They go to the 
bookcase. Each looks over the books, 
choosing several, and showing each 
other those which they have selected.) 
Reading will be lots more fun, now, 
won't it? 

JosePH—Let’s begin right now. 

(They sit down and start reading. 
One by one the storybook people slip 
into the room. They stand around 
the children, but not between them 
and the audience. After watching 
the children a short time, they sing 
the song “To Bookland” [see end of 
play], leaving the room slowly as 
they sing the last two lines. Catherine 
and Joseph follow them out, giving 
no sign that they have seen the book 
people.) 

INKY (fo the audience) — 

Our play is over, our song is done; 

The players have vanished, one by one. 

But the magic carpet is waiting still, 

And you may use it, whenever you 
will. 

(He skips out, waving to the audi- 
ence as he reaches the door.) 


To BookKLaNp 


(Tune: “Home on the Range’) 
To Bookland we'll fly 
In the blink of an eye, 
To meet your book friends, new and 
old. 
There'll be heroes and kings, 
And dragons with wings, 
And plundering pirates so bold. 
Come, come with us now; 
In storybook land we will roam. 
We'll talk with each friend 
Till the happy day’s end, 
And your magic rug brings you back 
home. 





At the Thanksgiving Table 


(Continued from page 36) 


table legs beginning at the edge of 
the table cover and reaching a place 
on the floor even with the toes of the 
Indian and Pilgrim. 

Drawing back views of seated chil- 
dren— 

Next draw the little children on 
the bench. 

Draw a circle for the head. 

Add three lines to make a collar. 

Draw two lines extending down 
from the collar and a line for the bot- 
tom of the blouse. 

Add curved lines for sleeves. Ex- 
tend lines at sides a short distance, 
and connect them by another line. 

Draw stool or bench, and add the 
child’s legs and feet. (One child's 
legs are hidden by the bench.) 


Drawing the things on the table— 

Draw the turkey, following the 
steps shown on this page: first the 
platter; then two pointed shapes, one 
smaller than the other; and then 4 
few other lines added. 

Draw a bowl of potatoes on the 
table and a plate near the Indian. 
Drawing the remaining figures— 

Begin to draw the heads of the Pil 
grim women higher up on the pape 
than the heads of the Pilgrim map 
and the Indian, for they are standing 
and therefore look taller than th 
people who are seated. 

Notice that the feet of the Pilgnm 
woman on the left do not extend # 
far down on the paper as the feet o 

(Continued on page 67) 
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in the Schoolroom 
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material for complete and 
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braided to make the center the size 


At the Thanksgiving Table | 


(Continued from page 66) 


the seated Pilgrim man. That is be- 
cause she is farther away. Faraway 
people have their feet higher up on 
the paper than people near by. 

The Indian facing us can now be 
drawn. 

Drawing a present-day Thanksgiving 
table— 

If youd like to draw a Thanks- 
giving table in the United States to- 
day, the man with the long trousers 
can be drawn as shown in the steps 
on this page. He is much like the 
Pilgrim man in the main lines. 

The back-view figure in this pic- 
ture is a little more difficult to draw, 
so we are listing here simple steps to 
show you how to do it. (1) Circle 


for head. (2) Lines for collar. (3) 
Two lines for sides of blouse. (4) 
Curved lines for sleeves. (5) Lines 


for the chair. (6) Legs and feet. 

You can make a picture with many 
people at the table. You might like 
to draw glasses and bowls of tomatoes 
or apples or any other sort of round 
shapes. We have put curtains in our 
picture to show that this dinner is in- 
doors. You may like to draw a fire- 
place or chairs, bookcases, or pictures 
on the wall. | 
Other pictures to draw— 

Some day you may want to draw a 
long table full of children at a birth- 
day party with a birthday cake on the 
table. The cake can be decorated 
with frosting roses and_ lighted 
candles. There may be favors at each 
place. The children may wear crepe- 
paper caps on their heads. 

Some other day you may wish to 
draw children cating at their table in 
Holland or Mexico. The drawings 
on this page will help you to draw 
any kind of table with any sort of 
people, on the farm, in the park, on 
a screened-in porch, in a princess s 
palace, on a launch, on a sandy beach 
or a rocky shore. The problem of 
getting some of the people seated and 
of getting their hands and feet in the | 
right places in relation to the table | 
has been worked out for you on this 
page. When you are older you can 
draw more details in the people. 

If you draw people in foreign coun- 
tries, you will probably want to show 
different kinds of food. ‘The more 
you change the food, or the people in 
the group, or the design of the table 
cover, the more fun it will be. 





A Braided Rug 


(Continued from page 31) 


With the thumb and second finger 
of the left hand, hold the chain close 
to the loop, and with the right hand 
pull the second strand tight. 

Repeat from the beginning. 

After enough brown yarn has been 


desired, cut the two strands, overlap 
with two strands of orange, and sew 
the ends together. 

For the part of the rug made of the 
colors braided together, cut one 
orange strand and overlap it with a 
strand of brown, sewing the ends to- 
gether. 

As the yarn is braided, sew it into | 
the desired shape. 
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SUCCESS OF THIS FREE 





PICTURE STUDY FOLDER 
PROVED BY BIG DEMAND 


‘Famous picture offers analyses, tests, questions. 


Handsome bronze medals for winning pupils 


OU can still secure your free copy of 
Va picture study folder of the famous 
painting, “La Belle Chocolatiere.”’ Already 
three extra printings have been necessary 
to keep up with the demand of teachers 
who have asked for copies! 

The heavy demand is explained by the 
unusual fitness of this famous picture for 
classroom study. The folder contains (1) a 
sketch showing how the line scheme of 
the picture expresses grace, and one show- 
ing how the pattern of the masses empha- 
sizes the model's poise of carriage; (2) a 
list of interesting questions; (3) a com- 
pletion test; (4) the romantic story of the 
girl who posed for the picture. 


Romance Behind the Picture 
The subject of the picture, known as “La 





MAIL THIS COUPON FOR YOUR COPY~—NOW!? 


Belle Chocolatiere,”’ was the daughter of 
an impoverished Viennese ‘knight. One 
day a handsome young Austrian prince 
stopped at the lithe chocolate shop to 
taste the newly introduced drink known as 
chocolate. He fell in love with the pretty 
waitress and married her, although she 
was not considered a suitable wife for a 
member of the court. The whole romantic 
story is told in the study folder. 


Medals for the Best Folders 


When your class completes the folder, 
send us the best one submitted by a boy 
and by a girl, and we will send you hand- 
some bronze medals for the winning pu- 
pils and a beautifully designed scroll for 
you for excellence in teaching art. Offer 
expires June 30th, 1938. 











REPRODUCTION OF 
MEDAL IN ACTUAL SIZE 





GENERAL FOODS, Battle Creek, Mich 
Please send me the FREE study folder “La Belle Chocolatiere.” 


WITTITITITITITITTTTTT TTT Ti iit tT 
Position...secess 


Address. .sccsess 


POPUP EPC PC EOC OC OCOCOCOUOCCOCOCCOC CCC CO CECE) 


Offer good only in U.S.A. Expires June 30, 1938. 


ILN. 10-37 
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SBooks that make 


READING— 
THE 
MAGIC HIGHWAY 
TO ADVENTURE 








TREASURE 
MOUNTAIN 


“By 
Eric “P. Kelly 





An exciting mystery story set against 
the colorful background of the South- 
west—two boys on a thrilling treasure 


hunt in New Mexico. Illustrations 
by Raymond Lufkin, 
(Ages 12-16) $2.00 


PUNDA, 
THE TIGER HORSE 


“By “Walter J. ‘Wilwerding 


The dramatic life of Punda, a zebra 
who lives on the African plains! A 
vivid thrilling story of the far-flung 
illustrated in two colors by 
(Ages 10-14) 2.00 


veld. 
the author. 


LITTLE 
MISS CAPPO 


“By 


Frances Gaither 





A little girl goes away to school in 
1820. 
nating southern setting that reflects 


An unusual story in a fasei- 
the interesting customs of that day. 
Illustrations by Hildegard Woodward. 
(Ages 10-14) $2.00 


RIDING WEST 
SBy ?harles Skelton 


Youth, loyalty and good horseman- 
ship admit two boys to the famous 
An exciting chronicle 


Illus- 


Pony Express. 
built out of factual records. 
trated by Paul Quinn. 


(Ages 14-16) $2.00 


ALICE- 
ALL-BY- 
HERSELF 


“By Elizabeth 


(Coatsworth 





Stories 


all about the everyday ad- 
ventures of Alice, a little girl of ten, 
who lives in the delightful Maine 
countryside. Illustrated by Margue- 


rite de Angeli. (Ages 8-12) $2.00 











THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
60 Fifth Avenue - New York 
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Installing a Room Library 


(Continued from page 26) 


Each child is held responsible for 
the book issued to him, and as the 
teacher holds the book card, on which 

| his name has been written, he is care- 
ful to return the book on the proper 
date. Books are usually issued for 
one week, but may be renewed. 

If there is no objection from ad- 
ministrative authority, fines of one 
cent up may be attached to an over- 
due book. This fee may be used for 
various library equipment. 

If the teacher is in a school where 
there are other room libraries in 
grades above and below hers, books 
may be shifted at the discretion of 
the teachers. Cards in the central 
catalog corresponding to the books 
are then shifted to another teacher's 
name. In this way more than one 
room may enjoy the pleasures and 
benefits of a book. 

The room library may safely be in- 
corporated into the language and 
reading course. Often children are 
required to read three books every 
six weeks. These books are of a dif- 
ferent character—fiction, science, and 
| history. 
| A report is required from the 

child on the reading of each book. 
It may be a written or oral composi- 
tion, a dramatization, or an illustra- 
The point to remember is to 
let the reporting be spontaneous. The 
child who reads more than his quota 

| during the first six weeks is not re- 
quired to read the full amount the 
next six weeks, but may read at his 
own pleasure. 

Pupils with high averages may use 
the library during their leisure time. 
Thus scholastic attainment is en- 





tion. 


| couraged. 

The number of books in the room 
library may be increased throughout 
the year. The children of the grade 
look upon the library as their own 
and are willing to work to improve 
its value. The teacher, the public li- 
brary, and various civic, state, and 
national organizations can be of great 

| benefit to the school library. 

The teacher should at all times help 
' by having an exact knowledge of the 
library's resources, recommending 
suitable books to the children, giving 
| Prompt notification, and _ providing 
| special shelving when reference mate- 
rial is required. The public library 
will assist by furnishing picture col- 
lections, Book Week posters, book 
lists, and special instruction in the 
use of libraries. 

Valuable free material may be 
secured by having the pupils write 
to the following departments: 

(1) State departments of agricul- 
| ture, education, geology, survey, and 
library commission, for manuals and 
information; (2) the U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture: U.S. Office of 
Indian Affairs; U.S. Federal Board for 
Vocational Education; U.S. Bureau of 
Standards; U.S. Geological Survey, for 
geographical information; Library of 
Congress, for history and biography; 
U.S. Public Health Service, for health 
and hygiene; U.S. National Parks 
Service, for science and nature study; 
and, for special help and material on 
, libraries, the American Library Asso- 

ciation and the U.S. Office of Educa- 


| tion, 











in 45 countries with 
the ‘Private Physician 
to the World!’ 


Go calling with America’s most fa- 
mous physician—a man who for more 
than thirty years has been a veritable 
Ulysses of modern medicine, circling 
the globe 16 times to wage wholesale, 
relentless war against preventable 
disease— 


Dr. Victor 






INGS and tribal chiefs, 

| soldiers and head hunters, 

physicians and witch-doc- 

tors, millionaires and the humblest of abo- 

rigines have been his friends. And now you 

can share his fascinating experiences in the 

most popular autobiography of the decade— 

An American Doctor's Odyssey. Here’s a 
taste of what’s in store for you:- 


Orphaned by the Johnstown flood, Heiser 
worked his way through medical school, later 
joined the Government service. In Naples 
on an important immigration mission, he was 
attacked by an assassin, knocked the man 
cold—and then proceeded to revive him! 


He vaccinated 1,687,767 Filipino natives in 
one year—thereby saving their lives! Broke 
the Dutch quinine monopoly to bring relief 
to malaria sufferers all over the world. 
Fought with Ceylon tea planters to stamp out 
hookworm. Mentioned a “magic growth pow- 
der” in Japan and nearly started a revolution. 
Persuaded Tagore to cease his attacks on mod- 
ern medicine. With General Leonard Wood 
created a fish story to end all fish stories. 


Hundreds of incidents such as these are de- 
scribed with gusto and humor in this glori- 
ously rich book. Henry Seidel Canby says: 
“You could run a newspaper column for a 
year from it—on its anecdotes alone.” See it 
at your bookseller’s tomorrow. Read the first 
ten pages. Let that be the test, and you will 
come away with the book under your arm. 
This book has not been published serially. 


Uy. AMERICAN 


DOCTOR'S ODYSSEY 


OVER 225,000 COPIES ALREADY SOLD 





A Nation-wide Best Seller. 544 pages with 
colored endpapers and decorations. $3.50. 


WW NORTON & CO., 70 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 








Morning Assembly for 
Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 53) 


children felt that they were an in- 
tegral part of the larger school group. 

On the other days of the week, the 
morning exercises for the first and 
second grades were held in the first- 
grade room, because the second-grade 
children could go as a group from one 
room to another with more ease and 
less confusion than the first-grade 
children. Since it was the aim to 
have as much time as possible for the 
children to express their own experi- 
ences and ideas, not much time was 
given to a purely formal opening. A 
member of the second grade, a differ- 
ent child each morning, was chosen to 
have charge of the exercises. He 
stood up before the class, and with 
him as a leader the two classes recited 
a short portion of one of the Psalms 
which they had committed to mem- 
ory. The following words were then 
spoken by all together: “I thank my 
Heavenly Father for his gift of this 
beautiful new day. I am going to 
make it a very happy day by being 
kind, and courteous, and helpful, and 
prompt, and brave, and dependable.” 
Then for about ten minutes the chil- 
dren had a chance to talk. 

Since so many children wanted to 
say something, about two minutes 
were given to each child. By trying 
different ways, it was found that the 
method which wasted the least time, 
and so was the most satisfactory, was 
to allow any child who wanted to 
speak to put up his hand. As there 
were usually from six to ten hands up 
at the same time, the leader chose as 
he liked, giving one child after an- 
other a chance as rapidly as possible. 
Often the things they said were only 
a few sentences. 

Often the children asked conun- 
drums, and chose somebody from the 
group to guess the answer. They en- 
joyed this very much. 

Since no child was ever forced to 
speak, the very shy ones, of their own 
volition, gradually began to want to 
do what the others did. One day a 
very timid and shy child put up her 
hand. The leader that day happened 
to be a very alert child, so as soon as 
she saw the child’s hand, she immedi- 
ately called on her. She came up 
flushing and very self-conscious, and 
turned around and faced the children. 
She was so overcome with diffidence 
that she just stood there. 

To their great credit, not one child 
laughed. The leader, with a wisdom 
beyond her years, took the child by 
her hand and led her back to her seat, 
and the assembly went on as usual. 
The next week, the same child asked 
to come up again, and this time she 
managed to say, “I’m going to give 4 
party.” By the end of the year, she 
voluntarily got up again and again, 
speaking with ease, and to the enjoy- 
ment of the children, about various 
things of their world. 

Occasionally, in the big school as 
sembly, puppet shows were given, 
and these seemed to be a source of 
great inspiration to the children. Al- 
most always after attending such 4 
performance, in a day or two some 
child would bring in a crudely maé 

(Continued on page 69) 
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Morning Assembly for Primary Grades 


(Continued from page 68) 


box and some paper dolls that he had 
made, and perhaps say to the teacher 
before school began, “I’m going to 
give a puppet show this morning. 
May I have Mary and Joe to help?” 
Of course permission was always giv- 
en, and the three children would plan 
how they were going to give the play, 
and would talk with the child who 
was to be leader so that he would give 
them all the help possible. 

The children were always delighted 
when a puppet show was put on by 
one of their number. They gave very 
careful attention, and there were 
often shouts of laughter at some in- 
cident. Sometimes after the play was 
over, somebody would rise and sug- 
gest that it might work better if var- 


ious changes were made. The children 
took this in very good part, and were 
quite willing to accept the sugges- 
tions. Of course sometimes the ideas 
suggested were of value and some- 
times they were not. 

It was felt by the teachers of the 
primary department that this kind of 
assembly solved the problem of how 
children could gain poise and emo- 
tional self-control, and have an op- 
portunity to talk freely about their 
interests; and that to the shy, inartic- 
ulate, and self-conscious child the 
method gave particular help in over- 
coming his handicaps by his own 
efforts. The results fully justified the 
time expended, was the unanimous de- 
cision of the primary teachers. 





Our Thanksgiving Day 


(Continued from page 57) 


BOY OF COLONIAL PERIOD (speak- 
ing from center of stage)— 

George Washington—first president, 
Saw the need for general praise, 

And so in seventeen eighty-nine 
Selected from the days 

A special one to honor 

Almighty God—and sound 

A song of thankfulness and joy, 

The whole glad land around. 

rll read now from his message (un- 
rolling scroll) 

So that you all may know 

About the proclamation 

Signed in the long ago. (He reads 
part of George Washington's proc- 
lamation. ) 

“Whereas it is the duty of all na- 
tions to acknowledge the providence 
of Almighty God, to obey his will, to 
be grateful for his benefits, and 
humbly to implore his protection and 
favor, and whereas both Houses of 
Congress have, by their joint com- 
mittee, requested me ‘to recommend 
to the people of the United States a 
day of public thanksgiving and pray- 
er... . now, therefore, I do rec- 
ommend and assign Thursday, the 
twenty-sixth day of November next, 
to be devoted by the people of these 
States to the service of that great and 
glorious Being who is the beneficent 
author of all good.” 

(He rolls up the scroll and goes to 
left center stage to stand in the semi- 
circle behind the Indian and opposite 
the Pilgrim Girl.) 

GIRL OR BOY OF LINCOLN’S TIME 
(speaking from center of stage)— 
President Lincoln saw the wisdom 
Of a yearly proclamation 
That would call all states and people 
Together as a nation 
To offer thanks for harvest store, 

To pray for future light, 

To guide and guard our country 

In the way of truth and right. 

So he, in eighteen sixty-four, 

Started with earnest pen 

A custom coming down the years 
To live and live again. 

And thus to Lincoln goes our praise 
For setting forth a day 

When rich and poor and high and low 
Should their full tribute pay. 

(This character then stands at the 
back center of stage.) 


(Girl Scout and Boy Scout come to 
center foreground of stage, the boy 
on the right, the girl on the left. The 
girl carries an American flag; the boy 
carries a Boy Scout flag. He also has 
a copy of the current proclamation. 
If it is short, he reads it in its en- 
tirety; if it is long, he reads the parts 
selected by the pageant director.) 

Boy scout (reads proclamation 
and then says the following lines)- 
Thus was our mandate handed down 
From men of other days, 

So let us treasure all it means, 
And from our hearts give praise. 
Let us, as modern girls and boys, 
Think of the glorious fight 

Our ancestors have always made 
To build our land aright. 

GIRL sCcouT— 

Keep faith with them—do good, 
And serve in ways of honor, too, 
For thus may every girl and boy 
"Neath the red and white and blue 
Help liberty to stand serene, 

Be thankful for our land, 

And keep true to the principles 
Of that first Pilgrim band. 

BOY SCOUT AND GIRL scouT (speak- 
ing together)— 
Thus, honor land 

school 
And carry on the Golden Rule. 

(They hold their flags aloft. The 
Pilgrim Boy comes forward and stands 
between the two Scouts.) 

PILGRIM BOY— 

We have painted pictures, 

Word pictures, in our rhymes, 

And shown the ways and customs 
Of olden days and times. 

We hope that you have found them 
A pretty tale and true, 

Of how Thanksgiving Day was born, 
And how it came to you. 

(The other characters come for- 
ward and form a pretty and effective 
tableau. The group or a chorus may 
sing a Thanksgiving song. The fol- 
lowing songs are suggested, but other 
ones may be substituted: “Come, Ye 
Thankful People, Come” [see page 
55]; “The Harvest Dance” and 
“Little Indian” in On Wings of Song 
[Hall Mack]; and “Thanksgiving 
Prayer” In Twice 55 Community 
Songs, No. 2, The Green Book 
[ Birchard}). 


and home and 
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One Greyhound trip can teach you more about 
economy, comfort, scenic interest than many books 


Teacher’s textbook on the subject of travel economy is often a Greyhound 
bus! She learns in one easy lesson that the most scenic way between 
two points is a Greyhound line—that the smartest, smoothest ride in 
America costs only % as much as driving a car. Out-of-town week-ends, 
Thanksgiving visits, and Christmas vacation trips...these occasions prove 
definitely that it costs less to see more and go farther by Greyhound! 
HEL for you and your classes, with these 
good-humored maps and booklets! 


(Pictured below... just mail the coupon) 










PRINCIPAL GREYHOUND INFORMATION OFFICES 


Cleveland, O.. . . E. 9th & Superior Se. teva, Mae. . cee cesesesece 
Philadelphia, Pa. . Broad St. Station ...... Broadway & Delmar Bivd. 
New York City . 245 W. 50th Street Charleston, W. Va. 
Chicago, Ill... ... 12th & Wabash , . . 155 Summers Street 
San Francisco, Cal., Pine & Battery Sts. Lexington, Ky. . . 801 N. Limestone 
Ft. Worth, Tex. . . 905 Commerce St. Memphis, Tenn. . . 527 N. Main St. 
Boston, Mass... . . 222 Boylston St. New Orleans, La.,400 N. Ramport St. 
oO eee a ee Cincinnati, O.. . . . 630 Walnut St. 
cee ere 1403 New York Ave., N.W. Richmond, Va. . . . 412 E. Broad St. 
Detroit, Michigan .. 2... 66 ces Toronto, Ont. . 150! Royal Bank Bidg. 
. . Washington Blvd. ot Grand River 
Minneapolis, Minn., 509 6th Ave., N. 





london,Eng..... 


A. B.Reynoldson . 49 Leadenhall St. 





THESE PICTORIAL STUDY HELPS WILL THRILL CLASSES 


Send this coupon to nearest information office, listed above, for one of these 
novel and colorful study aids: a booklet, “This Amazing America’ with 140 pictures 
and stories about our country's strangest places,(); the “Comparison Map” of 
America (suitable for framing) —90 world wonders duplicated right here in our 
own land, L). (Please check which one.) 


Name 


Address IN-1I 
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INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES 





Inexpensive Books 


For Supplementary Reading i in All Grades 


32 or More 
Pages in 
Each Book 











Special Introductory Offer : 


[ORDER BY NUMBER—MENTION INSTRUCTOR LITERATURE SERIES )eemmmend 







Substantially 
= Bound in 
Sa Strong Paper 
Covers in 
Attractive 





7 Cents Per Copy, for 12 or More Copies 


8 Cents Per Copy, for 6 to 11 Copies—10 Cents Per Copy, for 1 to 5 Copies 


ANLIST PREPAID FOR ONLY $1.00 





Graded and Classified List of Titles * 


NOTE. The grading in this list fe elastic 
Taian listed. Books in the Af 


the grade for which 


FIRST GRADE 


FAGLES AND MYTHS 

1 Kher coiry Grories 2% = 
row 

Bis Fables from sop 


les 
183 Mersey from Fableland 
NATURE 
1 ttle nt People—t! 
2 Little Plant People! 
2 ag “cae 


HISTORY 
$2 Patriotic Stories 


LITERATURE 

104 Mother Goose Reader 

228 First Term Primer 

230 Rhyme and Jingle Reader 
for Beginners 

246 Three Billy-Goats Gruff, and 
Other Old-Time Stories 

829 A Queer Little iakins 

334 Animal Stories 


SECOND GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 

33 The Brave Tin Soldier and 
Uther Stories from Andersen 

84 Stories from Grimm 

86 Little Red Riding Hood 

87 Jack and the Beanstalk 

88 Adventures of a Brownlie 


NATURE AND INOUSTRY 
8 Little Workers (Animal 


Stories) 

89 Little Wood Friends 

40 Wings and Stings 

41 Story of Wool 

135 Little People of the Hills 
ser, Air and Dry Suil 
*lants) 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 

43 Story of the ayflower 

45 Boyhoc of Washington 

204 oy hoc of Lincoln 


LITERATURE 

72 Bow-Wow and Mew-Mew 

152 Child's Garden of Verses 
Stevenson 

220 Story of the Christ Child 

262 Four Little Cotton-Tails 

268 Four Little Cotton-Tails in 
Winter Play 

298 Four Little Cotton Tails at 

2 Four Little Cover »Tails in 
+s al 

200 Fuze in es 

800 Four Littl Bushy-Tails 

801 Patriotic Bushy-Tails 

$02 Tin Bell and Other Stories 

303 The inbow ar? 

508 Story of Peter a it 

817 More Bs the Three 


Bea 
50 Ten Little Indians 
35 Story of Hiawatha 


THIRD GRADE 


FABLES AND MYTHS 
Puss in Boots and Cinderella 


8 Nat 

$0 iteynard. the Fox { 
102 um Dream Sto- 
146 ng uty and Other 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

42 Bird Stories from the Poets 

49 Buds, Stems and Fruits 

51 Story of Fiax 

52 Story of Glass 

63 Story of a Little Waterdrop 

138 Aunt Martha’s Corner Cup- 
board—I. Story of Tea 
and the Teacup 

137 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—Il. Story of Sugar, 
Coffee and Salt 

188 Aunt Martha's Corner Cup- 
board—II —y of Rice, 

nts, 


Curra He 
208 Little Plant ‘People of the 
jaterways 
negrony AND BIOGRAPHY 
Story of Washington 
Story of Longfellow 
Story of the Pilgrims 
| td é, Columbus ([P sty 
pe Boston 


of the Northland 
mld site in in che a 

£5, terdam 
Child Life = the Colonies 
chia (Rennegivania) 
the Colonies— 

lit Wieiniss 

sa of the Revolution— 


(Ethan Ailen and the 
Green Mountain Boys) 
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THIRD GRADE—Continued 


69 Stories of the Revolution—II 
(Apound Philadelphia) 

70 Stories of the Revo += Ill 
(Marion, the Swamp Fox 

182 ghoep of Benjamin Branktin 

164 The Little Brown Baby and 


Other Babies 

165 Gemila, the ld of the 
Desert, and me of Her 
Sisters 

LITERATURE 


35 Little Goody Two Shoes 
$f Story of Robinson 


Crusoe 
lections from Hiawatha 


pind ‘oe 4th a 5th 
ra — Longfellow 
238 Poems , . Kno ng—- 


821 The Adventures ot the Rab- 
bity Buns [ Stories 
822 The Wise Frog and Other 


FOURTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

75 Story of Coal 

76 Story of Wheat 

77 Story of Cotton 

+4 Peeps into Bird Nooks—I 

181 Stories of the Stars 

205 , and No Eyes and The 
Giants 


ar ty ad AND BIOGRAPHY 
Story of Lincoln 

58 Indian Children Tales 

70 A Little New England Viking 

82 Story of Daniel Boone 

83 Story of Printing 

91 Story of Eugene Field 

178 Story of Lexington, Concord 
and Bunker Hill 

182 Story of Joan of Are 


LITERATURE 
00 Fifteen Selections from 
Longfellow—( Village Black- 
amith, Children’s Hour, 
and others ) ment 
Stories from the Old ta- 


103 

171 Tolmi of the Treetops 
173 Tara of the Tents 
256 Holo the Cave Boy 
257 Kwasa the Cliff Lweller 
203 Hansel and 


Cirettel, and 

Pretty Goldilocks [Manners 

304 Story-Lessons in Everyday 
312 Legends from Many Lands 


a4 The Enchanted ugle and 
Other Stories [land 


831 Karl and Katherine in Hol 
832 Kenjiro the Japanese Boy 
833 Chang Fu Chen; a Little 


Chinese Girl 


FIFTH GRADE 


. 9: AND INDUSTRY 
Animal Life in the Sea 

HE Story of Silk 

04 Story of Samer 

96 What We Drink (Tea, Cef- 
fee and Cocoa) 

139 Peeps into Bird Nooks—IlI 

263 The Sky yomil, 

280 Making of the World 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
lorations of Northwest 
tory of athan Hale 

tory 

Story of Mexico [enson 
Story of Robert Louis Stev 
Story of the Flag 

Story of the First Crusade 
Story of Florence Nightin 


e 
iifitle Stories of Discovery 
Four Little Discoverers ia 

Panama {Young 
When Plymouth Colony Was 
Life in Colonial Days 


ITERATURE 

King of the Golden River— 
Ruskin 

Story of Sindbad the Sailor 
ay A of Aladdin and of Ali 


eo nee 
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ea 
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Jackanapes amee 
The Child of Urbino—-La 
Stories of Robin Hood 

$4 Poems Worth Knowing—Book 

I1—Intormediate 

5 Chinese Fables pat Stories 
09 Moni the Goat 

3 In Nature's Fairyland 


SIXTH GRADE 


NATURE AND INDUSTRY 

109 Gifts of the Forest (Rub- 
ber, Cinchona, Resins, etc.) 

298 Story of Leather 

299 Story of Iron 


8 

1 

0 

6 Heroes from King Arthur 
9 R 
0 

2 
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many of the titles being as well suited to the grade above or below as to 
th and higher grades are, for the most part, suited to any of these grades. 


SIXTH GRADE—Continued 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
our reat Pusicions 
ore Great Musicians 
1 Heroes of the Revolution 
1 Stories of Courage 
1 Story of Na = 
266 Story of Be 
286 Btory of Gec— ~Booker T 


22524 
2aeote 


ashington 
GEOGRAPHY 
348 What I Saw in Japan—Griflis 
47 Chinese and Their 


Country 
285 Story of Panama and the 
824 A Visit to Brazil 
825 A Visit to Hawaii 
LITERATURE 

10 Snow Image—-Hawthorne 
Rip Van Winkle—lIrving 
—_ of Sleepy Hollow— 

zvte 

b and His Friends 

ree Golden Apples—Haw- 
thorne [fellow 
Ten Selections from Long- 
The Pied Piper of Hamelin 
and Other Poems—Browning 
The Golden Fleece-—Haw 
thorne 
225 Tennyson's focme Selected 
226 A Child's Dream of a Star, 
58 and Other gy Oy 


i 
1: 
2 
2 
12 
12 
21 


~- SO 8 neo 


2! Pilgrim's Progress (A 

264 Story of Don Quixote 

277 Thrift Stories—Benjamin 
Franklin and Others 

284 Story of Little Nell (Con- 
densed from Dickens) 


SEVENTH GRADE 
LITERATURE 


The Courtship of Miles 
Standish—Longfellow 


14 Jrengstine Longfellow 
15 Snowbound—Whittier 
20 The Great Stone Face, Rill 


from the Town Pump- 
Hawthorne 
147 Story of King Arthur, as 
told by Tennyson 
149 The Man Without a Country 
1¥2 Story of Jean Valjean 
193 Selections from e Sketch 
Book—Irving 
216 Lamb's Tales from Shake- 
speare—Part I- a t, 
Merchant of Venice ac- 
veth 
281 The Oregon Trail (Con- 
densed from Parkman) 
235 Poems Worth Knowin 
IIl-—-Grammar Grades 
238 Lamb's Adventuses of Ulys 
‘ art I ses—Dart II 
239 Lamb's Adventures of Ulys- 
241 Story of the Iliad (Con- 
242 —- oe a | 
2 ory oO! 1e nei Con- 
den: —Church 


lensed ) 
252 Battle of Waterloo—H 
259 The Last of the Mohicans 


(Cond ) 
260 Oliver Twist (Condensed 
Tales of a Way- 


from Dickens) 

261. Selected 
side Inn— \onatellow 
Uncle Tom's bin 

316 Lamb’s Tales from Shake 


idsummer Night's Dream) 
NATURE 
278 Mars and Its Mysteries 


EIGHTH GRADE 


oe 

17 Arden—Tennyso! 

18 ion, a Sir Launfal Lowell 

19 Cotte Saturday Night- 

[smith 

23 The "Deserted vi old- 

126 Rime of the tee toctas Mar- 
— 7 

127 G 

150 


Bunker = il * Adare 
a Sele 


a, athe Webster 
158 Prisoner of Chillon and 
156 Eder it Posh a hi: 
r an Poe— phy 
and Selected Poe: 
158 Washington's pparewel Ad- 
dresses and First Inaugural 
236 Poems Wo eth ae. el 
Book IV—Ad 
305 Wee Willie Winkie-Kipling 
*% This is a partial list. The 
complete list of the 350 titles 
in the Instructor Literature 
Series will be sent on request. 


F. A. QWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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“Hoartfrost—Gustaf Adolf Fiaestad 


(Continued from page 28) 


He studied at the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts in Stockholm, and later 
went to visit the art centers of Ger- 
many, Italy, and France. 

In Sweden his work was not under- 
stood, both because of his individual 
style and because of his subject 
matter, the winter scenes of northern 
Sweden, in which the natives saw no 
great beauty. In Germany, however, 
he was acclaimed as the world’s 
greatest snow painter. There was in 
his work that quality which is found 
in Japanese prints, emphasis on the 
spirit of the scene, a suggestion of 
color through a small amount of it, 
and a great feeling for line. 

The German art dealers began to 
import his works to the United 
States. Rome had an exhibit of his 
work and he was royally received. 
He has had an individual exhibit at 
the Art Institute in Chicago, and he 
was in the group of Swedish artists 
whose works toured the larger art 


centers in the United States. He re. 
ceived the grand prix in Paris, ané 
was decorated by the King of Bavari; 
in Munich., The National Gallery of 
Sweden has some of his work. 

This artist has the distinction of 
being not only a painter but also ; 
designer of rare tapestries, which ar 
woven by the peasants in Stockholm 
He works in wood and in metals 
taking his motifs from nature. 

After his marriage, in 1898, he left 
the crowded city and moved to th 
small community of Arvika in th 
Arctic Circle. It is here that the 
artist has painted the pictures which 
show such a rare understanding of 
the many moods that Nature can 
display during the winter season. 

Among some of his painting 
which have come to the Unite 
States are the following: “Is Spring 
Never Coming?” “Frost on Ice, 
“Winter Moonshine,” and “Tracks in 
the Snow.” 





Self-Checking Study Lessons 
Based on a Food Unit 


(Continued from page 50) 


Krey 
For Primary Grades 
II. 1. Food. 
2. A farm where cows are raised 
for milk. 


3. A farm where green vege- 
tables are grown for use in 
villages and cities. 

. California and Florida. 

. It is dug out of the ground. 

. Sugar cane (also sugar beets). 

. The sap of maple trees. 

III. 1. sugar, cereals, candy, bread 

2. meat, milk, cheese, eggs 
3. vegetables, fruits 


NA“ 


eh le 2d 3.e€ 4a 5.b 
ioe 3. T i 
2. T 4. F F 
For Middle Grades 
I. 1. In refrigerator cars. 


2. In the central and northern 
Mississippi Valley. 

3. The weather must be warm 
but not hot. There must bz 
sunshine and a _ moderate 
amount of rain. 

4. To make it safe for use. 

5. To pulverize and smooth the 
soil. 


6. A big building where whex 
is stored. 


7. To make it sour quickly. 
II. 1. Great Plains 
2. get enough food 
3. meat 
4. stockyards and big packing 
houses 
5. shocks 
6. bakeries 
II. l. c 3. b S.e 
2. f 4. d 6. a 
For Upper Grades 
I. 1. He raises food for the city 


worker; his products affect 
international trade. 
2. Europe buys more wheat than 
any other country. 
3. United States, Canada, Ar 
gentina, Australia, and Russia. 
II. 1. America 
2. beef, pork, mutton, butter, 
cheese, eggs, poultry 
3. the Middle West; the Mis 
sissippi Valley 
4. Chicago 
5. corn 
Ili. 1. Boston 
2. Japan 
3. no 
1 


V.l.d 2c 3a 4e 5.6 





Our Magazine 


(Continued from page 19) 


and home were brought into closer 
contact. Interest in reading was 
stimulated. When completed, the 
magazine was placed where all might 
have a chance to read it. 

Co-operation was encouraged in 
the group, for all worked together to 
make the best possible magazine. Im- 
provement during the year was also 
noted. The children could easily see 
for themselves the progress made in 
every line of schoolwork. 


Co-operation between the home 
and school was encouraged. Often: 
magazine was carefully wrapped and 
taken home for a night by a pupil, 
order that his parents might see what 
he and others in the group had done. 
Late in the spring an exhibit was held 
in each room in the school, showing 
samples of the year’s work. On? 
table in the second-grade room, every 
issue of “Our Magazine” was proudly 
displayed. 
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The Perfect Cruise for 
Your “‘Sabbatical’’ Leave 


§. 8. ROTTERDAM 


61-Day Cruise 


“Around South America” 


including the West Indies, Panama Canal, 
Chilean Lakes and the Straits of Magellan 


15,125 Miles...16 Ports...11 Countries 
Sailing from New York—Feb. 3, 1938 


A remarkably comprehensive itinerary . . . 
Havana, Cuba; Kingston, Jamaica; Cristo- 
bal, Panama Canal—through the Panama 
Canal—Balboa, Panama Canal; Callao 
(for Lima), Peru; Valparaiso (for Santi- 
ago), Chile; Puerto Montt, for the Chilean 
Lake District, Chile; Renihue Fjord, Chile; 
Cape Pillar and through the Straits of 
Magellan; Magallanes, world’s southern- 
most city, Chile; Buenos Aires, Argentina; 
Montevideo, Uruguay; Santos, Rio de 
Janeiro and Bahia, Brazil; Port of Spain, 
Trinidad; La Guayra (for Caracas), Vene- 
zuela; Willemstad, Curacao; Netherlands 
West Indies. 


$650 up 


Write for Complete Itinerary 
and Descriptive Literature. 


Due to the popularity of the Dec. 

18 and Dec. 24 Christmas—New 

Year’s Cruises, and the “Around 

South America” Cruise, reserva- 

tions should be made as early as 
possible. 


CONSULT YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


or 
HOLLAND-AMERICA LINE 
29 Broadway — New York City 
Offices and Agencies in All Principal Cities 





PUT DOWN 
$3 AND 
CARRY 

NOTHING 


That’s what it costs per day at the 
Hotel Governor Clinton for an out- 
side room-and-bath, with servidor, 
running ice water, radio, bed- 
lamp, French phone and full- 
length mirror—the answer of New 
York’s newest inn to the problem 
of hotel comfort. 


Just opposite Pennsylvania Station 
+ - « 1200 rooms, each with pri- 
vate bath... 
ping and theatre districts. 


a step from shop- 


FOUR CAFES, ALL LEAD- 
ERS IN THEIR CLASS 


* 
HOTEL 


GOVERNOR CLINTON 


Under KNOTT Management 


31st Street at 7th Avenue 
NEW YORE CITY 
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A Dictionary Test 


(Continued from page 25) 


The answers given below are based 
on Webster's New International Dic- 


Key 


tionary, Second Edition. 


& &. 


changeable 


2. mileage 


II. 


Il. 


— pt om 
-aYwNeK N SK NK © 


VIl. 


6. 
Fe 
. reference 8. 
9. 
0 


. frolicsome 


CONAMAYNEVMAYNK SCH PNAYMAYNE YVSY 


. Outrageous 

. excellence 1 

. sub-trac-tion 

. ca-lam-i-ty 

. col-lege 

. col-lapse 

. de-lir-i-ous 

. for-ev-er-more 

. fu-tile 

. hom-i-ny 

. in-dic-a-tive 

. in-ter-view 

. address 6 

. apparatus 7 

- asparagus 8. 
9 
0 


police 1 
ab-do’-men 


. ar’-chi-tect 


bi-ol’-o-gy 


. ad-mon’-ish 
. ac-ces’-si-ble 
. ec’-ze-ma 


be-nef’-i-cent 


. sec’-re-tar-y 

. the’-a-ter 

. lam’-en-ta-ble 
. for’-mi-da-ble 
. ir-rep’-a-ra-ble 
. public-spirited 
. absent-minded 
. good-by 

. adjective 5 
. verb 6 
. adverb 7. 
. adverb 8 
dally 
damage 


identify 
ignore 


damask ilk 
dampen ill 


damsel 


illegal 


shoeing 
secretary 
Wednesday 


mansion 


. Omission 


. shepherd 


. explosion 


moving 


- Opportune 
- mutton 


. noun 
. verb 


adverb 


. adjective 


stumble 
stump 
stun 
stupefy 
stupid 


The Queen's Croquet 


Party 


from “Alice 


in Wonderland” 


Suggestions for Using Pages 38-39 


Cut the figures from heavy draw- 
ing paper or lightweight cardboard. 
Water color, tempera paint, or wax 
crayon can be used for coloring. 

The scene may be set up on green 
paper, to simulate grass. 

Color all hearts and diamonds red. 

Color Alice’s hair yellow; dress any 


delicate color. 


Leave apron white. 


Color the Duchess’ clothing in gay 
strong colors—purple, orange, green, 
and so on. 

Keep the King and Queen of 
Hearts all red and white. 
Queen of Spades deep blue and 
yellow. Leave all the ermine white. 

The soldier’s sleeves and trousers 
should be red, his puttees yellow. 

Two, Five, and Seven have red 
hoods and shoes. 

Make the Cheshire cat pale yellow. 

The trees and grass are green; the 
flowers any bright colors; the fla- 
mingo is pink; the hedgehog brown. 

Other scenes may be worked out, 
making a fine Book Week display. 


Color the 
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O FOR CLASSROOM USE 
WRITE FOR IT NOW / 






































Add new zest to classroom activities! Write for enough copies of the 
above outline drawing (6"x 6") so that every pupil in your class may 
have one. Youngsters find them fun to color. You may use them as 
the basis for an interesting classroom period to study the uses of the tele- 
graph, or you may wishto have pupils write BirthdayTelegrams as class- 
room exercises in composition. They are FREE. Itis not necessary to use 
the coupon. Drawings will be sent to ANY teacher requesting them. 


For young and old 


WESTERN UNION 


BIRTHDAY TELEGRAMS 
only DSF anywhere 


20: LOCALLY 


It's as much fun sending as it is receiving a birthday greeting, and the best 
greeting of all is the smart modern Western Union Birthday Telegram. 


| pemaeamgenmecertanrsrateripnanmeiegiaamiaas Oe ee et 
The Wesern Union Telegraph Company, 








& 60 Hudson Street, Department B, New York, N.Y 8 
a Please send me free 33 copies of the outline drawing above for classroom use. 

a Note: If you wish more than 33, please specify total number that you need.__. 5 
anemones : 
a SCHOOL ee — i 
B town. nin wii Hi 





STATE . a 
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FUESTA 


PACRUISES 


An ideal way te spend the Christmas 
Holidays 


ful days, afloat on the most modern 


Sun and fun for nine bliss- 
of ocean liners 


of the most 
balmy southern waters. 


CHRISTMAS - NEW YEAR'S 


Dec. 23 to Jan. 2 
NASSAU & 
HAVANA 

9 Days - $97% 


Leave-Dec. 23, 11:30 p. m. 
Return-Jan. 2, 10 a. m. 


On the Ideal Cruise Ship 


| PILSUDSKI 


and ashore in two 


fascinating ports in 


The Ship is Your Hotel 


Your Travel Agent Will Look 
After Everything 


GDYNIA - AMERICA LINE 


NEW YORK @® BOSTON ® CHICAGO 
PITTSBURGH @ LOS ANGELES 
SAN FRANCISCO e@ SEATTLE 


BOPP ws 

















SPECIAL OFFER 
TO TEACHERS 





A copy of “Sociability 
Songs"’ (regular price 20c) 
will be sent to any teacher 


for just 10ce! 


This popular book includes 


224 big favorites for 
group singing, specially 
selected for school, club, 
church and home 


74 Stunt and Pep Songs 

21 Human Interest Songs 

39 Folk Songs 

12 Patriotic Songs 

45 Sacred Songs 

17 Negro Spirituals 
—and many others! 


Regular prices: 20c per 
copy, $1.80 per dozen 
(postpaid), $813.00 per 
hundred (not postpaid). 
— ee 


THE RODEHEAVER HALL-MACK CO. 
28 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago, Hil. 
124 WN. 16th Bt., Philadephia, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of Sociability Songs 
I enclose 10c. I 11 


Name 
Address......... 


— CO State 


DUPPETS 


Can Make Them 


















Your Class 









PRAISED hy educators as a real 


force in classroom training. Valuable for teaching 





Reading, History, Literature G jeography, Art, 
Manual Training. Send only We for Nustrated 
MANUAL on complete directions for making 
and o leo puppet project ideas “More 
practical lpfecunatic ion than 7k book,’ says one art 
teacher rm about Hamt J Guild ready- 
emble, low-priced Pi uppet Pak rte, Cray 
tonite Modeling Material Dancing ie’ 
eof 7 puppet plays only Thc 
—_——— tc = 
HAMBURG PUPPET GUILD, 92 Hawkins « a] 
Enclosed is G0c. Please send Manual to _ caianias 
SURERO.. coccccesacsvcesecescces 
Address.. 





WEDDING ircuxcni' 
ANNOUNCEMENTS 
Printed, Engraved. Embosso. Samples FREE. 
100 $5.00 
CAPITOL SOCIAL SnOmAvite co. 
tvening Har Bidg., Washington, 0 
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Suggestions for Book Week Posters 


(Continued from page 30) 


9. Gifts of the fairies. (Picture 
of two fairies hovering over a baby’s 


bed. One is saying, “A sense of 
humor”; the other, “A love of 
books.” This is based on Susan 


Coolidge’s statement that if the gift- 
conferring fairies really did come 
around a baby’s bed, each with a gift, 
she would choose for any child in 
whom she was interested a lively 
sense of humor and a love of books.) 

10. The public library is America’s 
most democratic institution. (Front 
of a building labeled “library”; ap- 
7K it persons of all ages.) 

Books open the gateway to joy. 
(Three large books, two for posts and 
one for the gate itself, which is ajar, 
leading to a region labeled “Land of 
Joy.”) 

12. A book tree is a tree of knowl- 
edge. (Picture of a tree, preferably 
one bearing fruit.) 

13. Read more good books. (Pic- 
ture of a child seated comfortably 
reading, with books bearing titles on 
bookshelves behind him or her.) 

14. Books, like windows, let in 
light. (Tall tower with windows 
labeled with names of books or 
famous authors. ) 

15. Let books broaden your hori- 
zon. (Picture showing the meeting 
of land and sky.) 

16. A house with many books is 
well furnished. (Sketch of an inte- 
rior of a house, showing a family 
reading. ) 

17. The road 
paved with books. 
“Books” leading to 
“Knowledge.” ) 

18. Lincoln 


to knowledge is 
(Road _ labeled 
castle named 


walked 


miles for a 


book. (Lincoln as a youth walking 
on a country road. He has a book in 
one hand.) 


19. A good book is full of treas- 


ures. (Picture of a treasure chest. ) 
20. Read the Newbery Medal 
books. (A large poster. If possible, 


get jackets of the books and mount 
the best parts of them. If not, have 
the children draw books and label 
them with the names of the winners: 
Van Loon, The Story of Mankind; 


Lofting, The Voyages of Doctor 
Dolittle; Hawes, The Dark Frigate; 
Finger, Tales from Silver Lands; 


Chrisman, Shen of the Sea; James, 
Smoky, the Cowhorse; Mukerji, Gay- 
Neck; Kelly, The Trumpeter of Kra- 
how; Field, Hitty; Coatsworth, The 
Cat Who Went to Heaven; Armer, 
Waterless Mountain; Lewis, Young 
Fu, of the Upper Yangtze; Meigs, 
Invincible Louisa; Shannon, Dobry; 
Brink, Caddie Woodlawn; and Sawyer, 
Roller Skates.) 

21. Make this a book Christmas. 
(Santa Claus giving books to chil- 
dren, or a Christmas tree which has 
a number of books on it.) 

22. I'd run a mile for a good book. 
(Child running. ) 

23. Invest some money in books. 
(Child turning away from a “Candy” 
sign and turning to sign reading 
“Books.” ) 

24. Read only good books. (Pic- 
tures from jackets of well-known 
children’s books mounted with such 
captions as, “Have you read this?” or 

“Be sure to read ————.” 

25. Books take you to the Land of 
Magic. (Picture of an open book 
from which are issuing fairies, brown- 
ies, and elves; or picture of a child 
reading a book and surrounded with 
knights, fairies, etc.) 

26. A book is a house filled with 
thought. (Picture of a house with 
the roof resembling a book.) 


ENTER OUR BOOK WEEK POSTER CONTEST 
Refer to page 30 


If you are interested in stimulating a love of reading, and of good books, in 
your pupils, and who is not, devote some of the time given to art work within 
the next few weeks to the problem of making original Book Week Posters. 


Since a poster exists for the purpose of saying something quickly, be sure 
that the posters which your pupils make: 


Convey a definite message. 
Are colorful. 


Fill the sheet on which the poster is made. 


Here are some points which may be helpful to you. 
The posters should be made with the idea of interesting others: 


in reading more books. 
in reading better books. 


Any medium may be used in making the posters. 


Here are the requirements for entering this contest. 
Each poster must be the work of the child himself. 
Each poster must bear the name, grade, and school address of the 


child who made it, and the name of his teacher. 


(This infor- 


mation should appear on the back of each poster. ) 

Posters should be sent by the teacher and be fully postpaid. They 
must be sent on or before December 1, 1937. 

No posters submitted to this contest will be returned. 


There is profit in this contest for all who enter. 
a prize or not (there are twenty-five of one dollar each), they will grow in 


their ability in poster making, and will gain for themselves an added interest 


in reading. 


All posters should be sent to, and further information can be secured from: 


Helen Mildred Owen 


Book Week Poster Contest 


THE INsTRUCTOR 
Dansville, N.Y. 


Whether your pupils win 











all entertain- 
ment needs 


clubs, lodges, 
schools, etc., 
and forevery 
occasion. 





T. S. DENISON & CO., Dept. 58 
203 N, Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 











Social Studies 
Posters to Color 


Safety First taught 
effectively with 12 pos- 
ters to color 8%xll 
inches. Full instrue- 
tions. Put up in kraft 
envelope, per set 25c 
postpaid. 

Other Poster Sets: 














Health Posters to Color 
urtesy Posters to Color 
Good Citizenship Posters to Color 
Price each 25 cents postpaid 

Safety Programs and Activities. Hyde and Slown. 
Only ec maaphete book on this subject. Ine ludes methods and 
materials for accident prevention, 37 programs, 282 pages, 
32 illustrations. Cloth $1.25 postpaid. 


FREE-—-88 PAGE BOOK 


describing and illustrating over 3,000 items for all teach- 
ing needs. Write for your copy today. No obligation. 


Beckley Cardy 


1634 INDIANA AVE. - CHICAGO 








4 Primary Teachers ! h 


A great big package of Art Work for each day in No 

vember. Cleve rr ready-made Thanksgiving, Pilgrim, 
Turkey, tee and many other unusual November 
subjects. All made of colored paper with card- 
board patterns attached. Let us solve your Art 
problems. All you have to do is teach the lesson. 
Send $1.00 bill with your order immediately. 


PRIMARY ART COMPANY 
Box 162 So. Chicago, Ill. Fd 














Send 







400 FREE SAMPLES 


WITH MEASURING BLAM 


EXPERT KNITTING INSTRUCTIONS FREE 


.No extra charges If you — yarn from us! 
Others may charge extra for 

(ems Instructions and yarns WE DO NOT) 
Send your own measurements for any garment you wish 
and our expert knitters, will send you exact instructions for 
its making so you cannot make a mistake. A complete line 


of quality knitting yarns at lower prices. Est. 20 years 
rv our Four E 


traordinary Speciais 
YARN NOVELTY co., 42- BS. North 9th St., Phila., Po. 


ATTENTION TEACHERS 


Many Appointments Every Year! Why not qualify 
for steady Government Job, paying $105 -$17 
month to start? Send for our questionnaire —find 
out what positions you are qualified for. No obli- 
gations. Write immediately. INSTRUCTION 
SERVICE, Dept. 145, St. Louis, Mo. 


HRISTMAS BALLOONS 


STANDUP SANTAS 12 in. high with feet, Fa. 2c, 
55—$1.00, 100—$1.75. GIFT Assortments 4c up 
100 Asst. $1.10. Sampler 15 balloons 2 dimes. Price 


and Games freee WYANDOT CO., Galion, Ohio 


SELL CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Schools, Groups, Individuals, make large profits every year se!!- 
ing our beautiful line Christmas and Everyday Cards. Write 
TODAY for samples, catalog and money-making plan- FREE. 


New England Art Publishers, No. Abington, 259, Mass. 




















The Ki -Pri “Daily 
Have You Seen The Kindergarten-Primary “Da! 


Plans P re *? Games, story, att 
with EST and details. Se ) for 6 weeks’ work 
WESTERN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
Greybull, Wyoming 


—_ 


WILD FLOWERS Needing protection, list and 4 

colored stickers 55c: 60 colored 
cunts 25¢ per doz.; 100 outlines to color 75c; 5 teac chers sit 
list free. Wild Flower Preservation Soci 
3740 Oliver St., Washington, D.C. 
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Be Your Own. 
MUSIC Teacher 


LEARN AT HOME by improved 

method, Simple as A-B-C 
—a child can learn it. Your lessons consist of real 
selections, instead of tiresome exe reises. Each of these 
delightfully easy lessons adds a new “piece’’ to your 
list. You read real notes, too—no ‘“‘numbers” or trick 
musie. Method is so thorough that many of our 
700,000 students are band po orchestra LEADERS 


wonderful 





’ _Be Popular Pick Your Course 
Everything is is »rintand ploteres. See puna 
First you are told what todo. Then 
4 picture shows you how. In a few ¥iotin, Sqnopeene 
short months you may become an ernae ——— 
excellent musician —the life of arp 
every party! Piccolo Cipnnst 
Free Book and Demonstration Lesson Congiion Steet 


Write at once for our illustrated Free Book 


and Free Demonstration Lesson. Please geen a 


mention your favorite Soutremenn, No obli- Itatian and 
gations. Instruments supplied when need- German Accordion 
, cash or credit. Voice ch 


U. S. SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
611 Brunswick Bldg. New York City, W. ¥. 


SWEDEN, NORWAY ano DENMARK 
»+° MY BOOK ON HOLLAND 


If you are looking for protects 2. fit 
your “activity teaching’ IN\ TI- 
GATE this new seat mate vial “thet 
insures perfect pupil control. No 
need to prepare your own projects, 
Each lesson is complete, ready to 
us Developed by leading educators 
and classroom-tested. Yorrelate 
with any reading program. Teachers everywhere re- 
port unusual results. 


MAKE “ACTIVITY TEACHING” EASIER 
SWEDEN, NORWAY and qecmaann:, a; ~ ortant places, cust« ome, 


work and characteristics, Heroes Programs songs 
tume displays. 4th or 6th grade. ‘need 32 pages. 


Wo. 45-175-H —In hectograph ink for duplicating. Each $1.00 


MY BOOK on HOLLAND (Outstanding features. Dykes, windmills, 
talip beds. Vocabulary checkec ‘ests and work-type exercises. 
2nd or 8rd grade. Illustrated. 32 pages, 


No. 23-157-H - In hectograph ‘nk for duplicating. Each $1.00 
Order direct from ad. All| books QUARANTEED 
TWO STYLES: These books come in HECTOGRAPH ink for dupli 


eating on any gelatin duplicator or pan hectograph . , . and many in 
NU-FORM, black ink —not duplicating. Write for complete list. 


More than 50 titles. Many others in preparation. 
euite. - 4 complete list, and sample lessons 
Studies, Readi 


ea ne: Lan nguage. Nature 
Studies, Health, , 1 -. Phonics, History, Arithmetic, all 
grades. Also for information on new duplicator. 


MORGAN-DILLON & CO. 


Harmony and 
Comp oaition 


Drums ond Traps 






















Dept. 59, 5154 North Clark Street 
CHICAGO, ILL. 

FINELY 

printeo WEDDING INVITATIONS 


or ANNOUNCEMENTS: 100 of either with 
two sets of envelopes for $4.75; 50 for $3.00; 25 | 
for $2.50. Printed in either engraver's script or 
text type on panelled stock. Send for free samples. 

| Write your name plainly and mai! to us with 
P.O. order to cover cost. Your order filled the 
day received and sent to you prepaid. 
F.A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 


F beautiful guide map “I” 
of New York City. 















Rates from $2.50 for two 


BSD, Hotel EMPIRE! 


ae 
ab ee BROADWAY at 63rd STREET, N.Y. | 


are YARNS 


FOR OVER 30 YEARS 
Lawest 


Send for 600 Free Samples '."":" 


CLIVEDEN YARN CO., Dept. A-5, 711 Arch St..PHILA,PA. | 

















START 


$1260 to $2100 Year 


Men Women / Wiig actos ela 


FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 

Dept. J231, Rochester, N. Y. 

Sirs: Rush to me without 
charge (1) 32-page book with 
list of many U. S. Government 
7 Coupon $ Big Pay Jobs, (2) Tell me how to 

rT ; get one of these jobs. 

Address 


Thousands Agocint 
ments Each Year a 


Big Op; t 
wees 





How to Use the Handwork 
in This Issue 


(Continued from page 62) 


the useful ones described in the 
magazine. An interesting lesson may 
be made of wrapping the rings for 
gifts. Children may vie with one an- 
other in trying to wrap them in some 
clever or different manner. 

Children who are ingenious at writ- 
ing poetry may like to write a few 
lines about the way the napkin ring 
is to be used, or about the person to 
whom it will be given. Some will 
think of original little designs for 
cards to accompany the rings. 


Pages 
32-38 


BESIDES helping in very def- 
inite ways with Thanksgiving 
problems, these pages will also make 
good illustrative material for other 
lessons. The following are some sug- 
gestions. 

Pin up a large picture of the Pil- 
grim man and woman. Say to the 
children, “Today let us see who can 
cut some interesting black and white 
figures something like these.” 

One might be Santa Claus. Make 
his legs fatter than those of the Pil- 
grim man. Instead of shoes with 
buckles, make high boots. Change 
his hat and suit. Make him fat, of 
course. 

On another day, pin up the picture 
of the boat, and ask the children to 
cut many kinds of sailboats. 

Another day show the frieze to the 
children. Have them notice the 
variety in the picture’s arrangement, 
as, some trees are wider than others, 
some trees stand alone, and some peo- 
ple are taller than others. 

Inspired by this frieze, a child may 
make a crayon frieze of Santa Claus 
and his reindeer, up north, ready to 
start on their trip. He may draw 
some icebergs in the background and 
a different-looking house, with icicles 
on it, for Santa’s workshop. 


THE method described on this 
page is based on the way chil- 
dren naturally draw. The main lines 
are chosen. Each figure has qualities 
which are like others in the picture. 

The emphasis on this page has been 
placed on the seated figure. After 
such a lesson as this, the teacher 
should plan other lessons which make 
use of a seated figure. 


Page 
36 


Page CHRISTMAS gifts may well be 
started in November if we are 
to do all the things we wish to do for 
Christmas. This page is rich in sug- 
gestions for things children will be 
enthusiastic about making. 


Pages 


2 in W ‘ ! What 
saa ALICE in Wonderland 1 


a wonderful time the children 
will have with these pages! And 
after they have finished with Alice in 
Wonderland they may make cartoons 
of funny people based on the Duchess, 
the Queen of Hearts, and the King. 
The cat will inspire them to make 
animal portraits. 


Pege ON THIS page we have two 

useful problems. Children like 
to make things which they can use. 
They will sometimes want to design 
the card-index box in colors to har- 
monize with those in the room in 


which it will be used. 
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A COTTON EXHIBIT FREE 





farm life and the song “Dixie Land.” 


Pencil Co, 


the Exhibit. 
one of the open bolls. 


From Montana. “I wish to say that we 
are grateful to you for the Exhibit. We 
feel well rewarded for the little effort in 
selling the pencils and think that we shall 
derive mach beneath from the things that 
you sent us.” 

From New York. “Received Cotton Ex- 
hibit Thursday and I wish to thank you in 
behalf of my pupils and myself." 

From Wisconsin. “I received the cotton 
in good condition and am well pleased 
with it. I thank you for your kindness.” 





Write at once 
neat boxes pf a dozen 
what school you teach. 


each postpaid. 





INCE America’s greatest agricultural crop is cotton and since its 

greatest export is cotton, we should teach the American children as 
much as possible about this wonderful and valuable crop. 
help the teachers of America do this, I have prepared a Cotton Exhibit 
that shows the cotton from the raw state to its manufactured product. 


In order to 


This Exhibit consists of the following: Forty open bolls, several picked 
bolls, some lint, cotton seed, cotton seed hulls, cotton seed meal, a minia- 
ture bale of cotton, some manufactured cloth, a small pamphlet—The 
Story of Cotton, twenty-five beautiful post card scenes of cotton fields, 
stalks, blooms, bolls, pickers, cabins, etc., and a small souvenir folder of 
the Sunny South. This folder consists of sixteen pictures of southern 


To get this instructive Exhibit write to me for only ten dozen of the best 
five-cent pencils on the American market. 


These pencils (made by The Eagle 


See their advertisement in Collier’s or the Saturday Evening 
Post for Sept. 4) are the famous MIKADO—the pencil with the red band. I 
guarantee these pencils to be as fine as you can buy for the price. 
sold at five cents each, send me the money and I will immediately send you 
I suggest that you give each pupil that buys or sells five pencils 
It will greatly stimulate interest in the Exhibit. To 
the teacher who sends cash with her order for the pencils I will send an 
extra dozen bolls and a miniature bale of cotton. 


READ THE FOLLOWING UNSOLICITED LETTERS ; 


When 


From Kansas. “I wish to express my ap- 
preciation of the Cotton Exhibit. I re. 
ceived it safely, everything in good con- 


dition, and am well pleased with it. The 
pupils were well pleased with the pencils 
and the cotton. We can use the hibit 


in many ways in our school.” 


From Montana. “We received your pen- 
cils yesterday, Today we are sending the 
money for the Exhibit. All are pleased 
with the pencils.” 


a card will do—and the pencils will be sent to you put up in 
In ordering the pencils please state in 


If you do not care to sell the pencils, write for a cash price, 


Address C. V. HAYES, Box 547, Dillon, S.C. 




















THERE'S NEV 











on 
os N “baby teeth” should be given utmost consideration, 


Teeth, the jaws that bear them, the muscles that move the 


jaws and the nerves that control them, require, all through 


life, Proper Nutrition and Functional Activity (plenty of 


chewing exercise). As soon as old enough, a child’s daily 


enjoyment of CHEWING GUM helps supply the latter. 


University Research forms the basis of our advertising. 


National Association of Chewing Gum Manufacturers, 


Rosebank, 


Staten Island, New York 


FOUR FACTORS TOWARD GOOD TEETH: PROPER FOOD, 








ER A TIME WHEN 
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Age of Innocence Reynolds 
| 


Dignity and Impudence 


30 Cents Each, Prepaid. 


S&S @s36ec2n Gt 
- 


— 
= 


cH 


Sir eps Watts * original painting 

2 Cents Each, Prepaid, assorted as desired. Minimum order 50 Cents. 
20 Cents a Dozen, Prepaid, in lots of 2 dozen or more of a subject. 
1 Cent Each, Prepaid, for 300 or more assorted as desired. 


INTRODUCTORY OFFER: 100 Full-Color Miniatures 
one of each of the 100 subjects listed -for only $1.00, Prepaid. 


Iping Hand—Renouf 


a et tt 
he) 


Boy with a Rabbit—Raeburn 
Miss Bowles—Reynolds 
Washington Crossing the 


Columbus—Del Diombo 


tail Splitter—Ferris 


The Gleancrs—Millet A Girl Reading a Letter—Ver 
Holy Night—Correggio 
The Market Cart-Gainsborough 
Artist's Mother—Whistler 
Harp of the Winds—Martin 

The Strawberry Girl—Reynolds 


AaDaAe Sto 


Joan of Arc-—RBastien-Lepage 
Mona Lisa—Da Vinci 


> #44222 


com 





INSTRUCTOR Full-Color Prints of 
100 Art Masterpieces 


IN TWO SIZES: 
LARGE PRINTS 
AND MINIATURES 





Large Full-Color Prints (For the Teacher) 


Each print is mounted on a heavy mat, size 9% x 12% inches, 
and is enclosed in a folder of heavy art paper. On the inner pages 
of the folder are printed the story of the picture, story of the 
artist, questions to ask the pupils, suggestions to the teacher, etc. 


50 or more, 25 Cents Each, Prepaid. 
Full-Color Miniatures (For the Pupils) 


are on sheets size 34% x 4% inches, They re- 


the large Instructor prints all 


6 The Escaped Cow—Dupre 

7 The Old Water Mili—Hob 
bema 

8 Children of the Sea—Israel 

9 The Laughing Cavalier—Hal 

80 Syndics of The Cloth Guild— 
Rembrandt 

1 Northeaster—Homer 

! Madonna of the Harpies—De 


The Lace Maker—Vermeer 
85 The Blessing—Chardin 

86 Penelope Boothby—Reynold 
87 Bringing Home the Newbor 
Calf—Millet 

88 The Pastry Eaters——-Murillo 
&9 Childhood—Perrault 

90 Fairy Tales—Shannon 


91 Pilgrims Going to Church- 


Soughton 
92 Angels’ Heads—Reynolds 


Humane 


Sargent 


87 A Holiday—Potthast [seer 
8 Shoeing the Bay Mare—lLand- 
99 The Fighting Temeraire—Turner 
100 Girl with Cat—Hoecker 


Order from F, A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANSVILLE, N. Y. 


| Sarto 


Don Carlos Baltasar—Velasquea 


{ Itinerant Candy Vender—Blum 
94 Playdays in Holland—Charlet 
A Distinguished Member of the 
Societ y—Landseer 
96 Carnation, Lily, Lily, Rose@ 





How Can We Educate for Peace ? 


(Continued from page 12) 


IN RURAL SCHOOLS-—Discussed by Myra M. Nefflen 


practical arithmetic, classes may study 
figures of war costs. Reading, litera- 
ture, and the sccial studies may incul- 
cate sympathetic understanding of 
geographic, climatic, industrial, eco- 
nomic, and social conditions within 
different nations, and show how these 
varied factors affect them. 

Why not emphasize nations’ contri- 
butions to one another, as represented 
by a Pasteur, a Jenner, a Gorgas, or 
a Madame Curie in health conserva- 
tion; a Steinmetz, an Edison, or a 
Jane Addams in added comforts and 
better living standards; a Columbus 
or a Lindbergh in widening the hori- 
zons of adventure; a Longfellow, a 
Hans Christian Andersen, a Tagore, 
or a Shakespeare in poetic and literary 
enjoyment; a Stephen Foster or a 
Beethoven in musical expression of 


worthy emotions; a Confucius, a 
Helen Keller, a Horace Mann, or a 
Lincoln in higher ideals of philosophy 
and conduct? History study should 
not emphasize militaristic conquerors 
alone, but rather, set up as ideal men 
and women those who have quietly, 
heroically benefited all mankind. 

In the songs they sing; in the na- 
tional homes which they portray on 
the sand table; in international corre- 
spondence or exchange of portfolios 
or gifts carried on through the Junior 
Red Cross—in all such activities 
America’s rural children can become 
“personally conscious” of girls and 
boys in England, Germany, China, 
India, Brazil, or any other country; 
can experience mutual understanding 
and participate in forming everlasting 


bonds of peace. 


FROM THE VILLAGE VIEWPOINT—Discussed by O. Myking Mehus 


387 billion dollars, as well as the lives 
of ten million young men. According 
to the late President Coolidge, it will 
have cost the United States one hun- 
dred billion dollars before we are 
through paying for our share. 

Smedley Butler, the Fighting Ma- 
rine, is advocating that no United 
States troops be sent to any foreign 
country and that our navy be sent to 
no foreign waters. This is good sense. 
Why should our young men be sent 
to China to die to safeguard the prof- 
its of American investors? Let us 
keep our men and ships at home. 

We need to develop the interna- 
tional spirit, not merely to help other 
peoples, but in order to keep our own 
country out of war. We need to 
teach our girls and boys the truth 
about other nations. 

The narrow and bigoted national- 
ism of the past has no place in our 
modern world. The old slogan, “My 
country, right or wrong,” does not 
make for peace. Today we must de- 
velop an enlightened internationalism 


which teaches that “Humanity is 
first.” Justice must prevail in our 
relations with nations. Co-operation 
and neighborliness must always be 
the keystones of our foreign policy. 
Trade barriers must be eliminated. 
Tariffs must be lowered. Reciprocity 
treaties must be signed. Peace can be 
built only upon good will. 

The challenge that comes to the 
village teacher is tremendous. To a 
great extent she has our future in her 
hands. It is not enough for her to 
show that wars are not inevitable and 
that they are caused primarily by 
economic considerations; she must 
also stress the fact that the way to 
world peace lies through internation- 
al co-operation and good will. 

“Blessed are the peacemakers” is a 
promise which contains a challenge. 
It is possible to drift into war. Peace 
has to be definitely made. It can b 
promoted by the village teacher 
through intelligence and courage and 
tact. May she see her opportunity 
and make the most of it! 


IN LARGER COMMUNITIES —Discussed by Evaline Dowling 


affairs. Both have proved so popular 
that the supply is now completely ex- 
hausted. 

Even more important, however, 
than these so-called extra-curricular 
activities is the daily work in the 
classrooms, in which the teachers 
strive to develop desirable character 
traits and attitudes. 

In the kindergarten and primary 
grades.—Even young children can be 
taught courtesy, consideration for 
the rights of others, and respect for 
private and public property. Like- 
wise, through the care of pets, they 
can be led to revere all manifesta- 
tions of life, animal as well as human. 

In the middle grades——Our chil- 
dren discover here the contribution 
that many nations have made toward 
the progress of civilization, and they 
learn to appreciate the hardships un- 
dergone by hundreds of persons in all 
parts of the globe in order that we 
may have food, clothing, shelter, and 
the innumerable conveniences and 


luxuries of life. They gain as com- 
prehensive an understanding as their 
age will permit of the effect of geo- 
graphical conditions and means of 
communication upon the dress, the 
manner of living, and the attitudes 
of peoples. 

In the junior high school.—Thes 
pupils are trained to use the scientific 
approach in elementary research and 
to participate in thoughtful and 
courteous discussion. They discover 
the futility of religious persecution; 
the wrong of political or economic 
injustice; and the stagnation that 
results from a policy of isolation ané 
too great adherence to the tradition 
of the past, on the one hand, and th 
unfortunate results following 
violent or too sudden changes in 
basic institutions and procedures, 
the other hand. 

Thus, in these ways—special a 
tivities and daily classroom proce 
dures—the teachers of Los Angele 
seck to develop world-mindedness. 
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To help you plan timelier 
activities and programs 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
CLASSROOM CALENDAR 


(SUPPLEMENT TO THE INSTRUCTOR MAGAZINE) 








FOR THE TEN SCHOOL MONTHS a8 : 4 

SEPTEMBER 1937 TO JUNE 1938 111213141516 17 
A 10-page Calendar, size 10 x 2144 inches, handsomely 18 19 20 21] 22 23 24 
printed in colors on heavy calendar paper. Supplies 25 26 27 28 29 30 


for each month a poster design of seasonal interest, a 
calendar that can be read at a distance, and a chart 
showing the Birthdays of Famous Persons, Anniver- pio 
saries of Memorable Events, and other Special Days. fo SRE 

Special binding keeps complete calendar intact for ee Eee ' 

ready reference to back dates. | THE INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM CALENDAR 





our GIFT to you if you mail now your New 
or Renewal Subscription to THE INSTRUCTOR * 


If your present subscription te THE INSTRUCTOR does not expire until December or 
later you may obtain free one of the new INSTRUCTOR CLASSROOM CALENDARS 
by simply mailing now your renewal subscription for one or two years to start with 
the issue following present expiration date. 


\ return for your cooperation in mailing now, early in the new 
| school year, your new or renewal subscription to Tue INsTrucTOR 

we will send you entirely free of any extra cost one of the specially 
printed, handsome new Instructor Classroom Calendars. 


Here, at last, is the special kind of calendar that you have always 
wanted. By listing the Special Days and Anniversaries of greatest 
interest to children in clementary grades, the Instructor Classroom 
Calendar suggests scores of timely activities and program ideas. In ad- 
dition, the Calendar can save you hours of time and tiring effort that 
you might otherwise expend searching through books and publications 
for the very information here always at hand. 


You will value highly your copy of this new kind of calendar both 
for its handsome appearance and for its great classroom usefulness. 
Only a limited number are available for this special free distribution. 
To make certain of YOUR free copy, mail at once your new or renewal 
subscription to THe INSTRUCTOR, using the Form below. 


ORDER ALL YOUR TEACHING HELPS NOW 
SEND NO MONEY NOW Pay Dec. Sth if more convenient 


You will want for use during this school year many of the teaching helps shown on 
pages 8. 66 and 71 of this issue, and on page 74 of the October issue. Actually, you 
ean save MORE than the cost of your subseription to THe Instructor through the 
special discounts allowed to you as a subscriber on your purchase of teaching helps. 
This purchase discount privilege applies if your order includes either a new or re- 
newal subscription, or if you have a subscription now in force. 


When mailing your new or renewal subscription and your reservation of free 
Instructor Classroom Calendar -include on the same order, books and other teaching 
aids that you desire. To make certain of YOUR free Calendar and other benefits 
fill in and mail the Form now, while it is before you. 





Use This Order Blank » Pay Later If More Convenient 


F. A. Owen Publishing Company, Dansville, N.Y. ~— i 

Enter my subscription (new or renewal) to THE INSTRUCTOR to start with 

the issue for [] 1 Year at $2.50. [] 2 Years at $3.50. 
Send entirely cost-free the new Instructor Classroom Calendar. j 


Send prepaid, the Instructor Handbooks here checked and other teaching aids written in page 


margin below. (Include also magazines desired in combination with THE INSTRUCTOR.) 
HANDWORK ) SEATWORK ACTIVITIES 
SOCIAL STUDIES TESTS ELEMENTARY SCIENCE 


This order totals $ 
payment in full. 


1 will remit on or before Dec. 5th, 


: 1937. } I am enclos- 
C] I am enclosing check postdated Dec. 


5th, not to be cashed before that date. 


My Name P.O. 


St. or R.D. State 


THE INSTRUCTOR, November 1937 











A Study of the Cafeteria 


(Continued from page 15) 


the square to the bottom of the cup. 
One section was folded to the right 
and the other to the left, and each 
section was pasted to the bottom of 
the saucer. When placed on the ta- 
ble, the cup stood up in the saucer. 

Miniature milk bottles were cut 
from white paper and covered with 
transparent cellulose paper. 

We talked about well-balanced 
meals. The children learned to read 
the menu and the cost of the differ- 
ent foods. They learned to write 
figures on cards, to calculate costs, 
and to know about money values. 

The children took turns playing 
different parts and had many make- 
believe lunches. When it was time 
to play, the children stood in line 
with tray, napkin, silver, and water 
glass, and asked for the food they 
desired which was listed on the black - 
board. One child served the items 
requested; another child wrote the 
cost of each item in a column on a 
ticket. Either he or the cashier 
figured the entire amount. The cus- 
tomer paid with his paper money, 
which he had secured from the bank 
before going to the cafeteria. They 
then sat down to eat and enjoyed 
many laughs and much discussion. 


What to Do in the 
Social Studies 


(Continued from page 8) 


Gustin, M.; and Hayes, M. L.: Ac- 
tivities in the Public School (Univ. 
of North Carolina Press). Covers 
grades 1-8. 

Lincoln School, Columbia University: 
Curriculum Making in an Elemen 
tary School (Ginn). 

Parker School District, Greenville, 
South Carolina: Schools for 
Growing Democracy (Ginn). 

Porter, E. P.: The Teacher in the 
New School (World Book Co.). 

Reed, M. M.; and Wright, L. E.: Be- 
ginnings of the Social Sciences 
(Scribner). For primary teachers. 

Storm, G. E.: Social Studies in the 
Primary Grades (Lyons & Carna 
han). Gives both information and 
method. Valuable for grades 1-4. 


Books Entirely Informational 


Carpenter, F. G.; and Carpenter, F.: 
“Carpenter's Journcy Club Trav- 


els” (American Book Co.). The 
Clothes We Wear, The Foods We 
Eat, The Houses We Live In. 


Chamberlain, J. F.: “Home and 
World Series” (Macmillan). How 
We Are Clothed, How We Are Fed, 
How We Are Sheltered, How We 
Travel. 

Worthington, Josephine; and Mat- 
thews, Catherine V.: “Our Every- 
day Needs” (Owen). Our Food, 
Our Clothing, Our Trans portation. 


Courses of Study 


Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment (State Department of Educa- 
tion, Sacramento, California). 

Teachers’ Guide to Child Develop- 
ment in the Intermediate Grades 
(State Department of Education, 
Sacramento, California). 








Shown here are the two large wall charts 
which are illustrated on both sides and the 
32-page booklet included in G-E's school project, 


10° 


Send today for General Electric’s school 
work project, “The New Story of Light,” 
just reprinted because of the thousands of 
demands from school teachers throughout 
the United States. This complete project on 
light and seeing comes in five units designed 
to tie-in with regular study courses in Social 
Studies, Geography, History, Health and 
Safety, and General Science 


AND COUPON BELOW BRINGS YOU 
GENERAL ELECTRIC'S WORK PROJECT 


courses 
regularly taught from third to junior high 
grades. 

The project includes complete instructions 
for using it and suggests worth while activi- 
ties with each unit. It consists of a printed 
text containing all five projects bound in one 
32-page illustrated booklet, and four large 
wall charts (38" x 50’) designed for use with 
the Three of the charts are 
printed in two colors and the fourth in four 
colors. 


Various units. 


What the project includes: This project on 
light and seeing was prepared with the help 
of leading authorities on school projects. It 
presents in concise, interesting form the 
development and use of light in the home, 
the community, and the world; explains why 
and 
shows how we should use light for reading, 
studying, and other seeing tasks. The nomi- 


our eyes need good light for seeing; 


nal charge of We is made to help defray 
mailing and handling costs. (This offer is 


limited to the United States.) 


EXTRA ! toc appiTioNAL BRINGS YOU NEW SCIEN. 
TIFICALLY DESIGNED METAL BOOK-HOLDER 


This new, sturdy, folding 
metal book-holder devel- 
G-E for school 
use, is a great aid to better 
On the desk at 
about 14 inches from the 
eyes, it holds book in cur- 
rect position for reading, 
Price, lOc each, 
postage. (ifer limited to 
U. 5. only. 


oped by 


posture, 


includes 








i « 
* ‘ 
1 Incandescent Lamp Department 166-1-11, ; 
' General Electric Co,, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio. ' 

‘ 

: Please send me my copy of your school work pro. 4 
, Jeet, “The New Story of Light” including the , 
, texte book and four large colored wall charts, Len- 4 
: close 10 for mailing. | would also like metal 4 
: book -holders and enclose 10 for each one. ‘ 
' ‘ 
' Name siienieesieeasinaigie ‘ : 
- wesnaninganint ’ 
' 1 
1 Address ‘ 
' ' 
> es : 
' City State ‘ 
' ' 
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HEKTOGRAPH CHRISTMAS 


Training in follow- 
ing directions; tests 
comprehension. Sim- 
ple vocabulary. Print- 
ed in duplicating ink, 
will make up to 100 cop- 
les. 32 pages, 6x9 inches. 
0c postpaid. 

MEKTOGRAPH TREE BOOK 
4 Sans re, project, 52 Waptrated shoots 65 he Inches with 
HEKTOGRAPHK READING WORKBOOKS 


in duplicating ink. Bach 48 pages, 8 1.2211 inches, $1.25 oa. 








— Primer Workbook @ First Grade Workbook 
@ Primer Workbook @ Second Grade Workbook 
PREE-6@8 PAGE BOOE 






(yearttine and lilustrating vver $000 items for ail teaching needs. 
rite for your copy today. Neo obligation. 


Bee AVE. . CHICAGO 
Try a 
VEGETABLE 
LAXATIVE 


What a Difference! 


I" you think all laxatives act alike... just 























try the ALL-VEGETABLE laxative, 
ature’s Remedy (NR Tablets) ...80 mild, 
thorough, refreshing and invigorating. ; 
Dependable relief for sick headaches, bil- 
ious spells and that tired-out feeling, when 
cau by or associated with constipation. 
Without Ri k eta25c boxof NRsfromany 
iS Seance. Use for one week; 
if you are not more than pleased, return the box 
and we will refund 


the purchase price. 
That's fair. Try it 
— NR Tonight — 
Tomorrow Alright. 


FREE To TEACHERS ! 


You Can Get a Large 16 x 20 Fac- 
simile of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on Plate Paper suitable for 
Framing—absolutely free of cost! 


This Historic Document should be 
on the Wall of Every Schoolroom. 








Send Six Cents in Stamps to cover 
packing and carrying charge and we 
will mail your copy at once by parcel 
post, prepaid. 


Included in the package, you will find 
our latest illustrated folder describ- 
ing the many valuable and useful 
articles which your pupils can secure 
for their school—free of all cost, 


Send for your copy to-day! 
The OSBORNE SPECIALTY COMPANY, Inc. 


Eetablished 1696 


38 Main Street, Camden, New York 














1938 Government Jobs. 
Start $1,260 to $2,100 a Year 


Do you want a job with the United States Gov- 
ernment? Teachers have a big advantage because 
of their training and education. Many 1938 ap- 
pointments expected. Big pay, short urs, and 
plcnsnet work. Write immediately to Franklin 
nstitute, Dept. J230, Rochester, N. Y., for free 
list of positions for teachers and full particulars 
telling you how to get them. 


AT HOME: 


Learn to color photos and miniatures 
in of! No previous experience n ed, G 
demand. Send for free booklet, 


Money at Home’ nts 
Seon michineseat ABER 
HUMHORNS 
Metal, Anyone Can Play Them. 
4 Samples 3 dimes. Prices, etc, free ==) 
WYANDOT CO. GALION, OHIO 


Like to Write ? Earn Extra Money. 


Preparing newspaper clippings for publishers. 
Simple, fascinating, profitable. Stamp brings de- 
tails. Div. 34, National Press, Hohm Blidg., 6th and 
Western, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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A Quaker Village Project 


(Continued from page 22) 


7. A famous historical building 
in Philadelphia is Independence 
Hall. 

D. Nature study. 

1. Study of birds. 

2. Study of wild flowers. 

3. Study of the making of ma- 

ple sirup. 

4. Study of wild animals. 

E. Language. 

1. Discussion of various topics 

relating to the project. 

2. Retelling stories. 

3. Dramatizing stories. 

4. Composing sentences for the 

pages of history, geography, pic- 

ture study, and handwork in the 
booklet. 

§. Giving a Thanksgiving pro- 

gram. 
F. Music. 

Songs chosen from Third Year 
Music, “Hollis Dann Music 
Course” (American Book Co.): 
“Autumn Lullaby,” “September,” 
and “The Field Daisy.” 

G. Reading. 

1. Reading stories and poems. 

2. Reading books to gain infor- 

mation about the Quakers or 


about the early history of Penn- 
sylvania. , 
3. Using the dictionary to find 
the meaning of new words. 
V. Possible outcomes. 

A. Attitudes. 
1. Co-operation and 
tion for others’ work. 
2. Ability to give and accept 
criticism. 
3. Initiative 
schoolwork. 
4. A pleasant attitude toward 
school. 

B. Habits. 
1. Using tools and materials cor- 
rectly. 
2. Saving materials. 
3. Making something attractive 
from waste materials. 
4. Putting materials and tools 
in proper place after using them. 

C. Skills. 
1. Using ruler and scissors. 
2. Being neat in pasting. - 
3. Arranging things neatly, at- 
tractively, and in proportion. 
4. Developing greater skill in co- 
ordination of smaller muscles. 
§. Using crayons correctly. 


apprecia- 


and 


interest in 


“The Courtship of Miles Standish” 


(Continued from page 24) 


Rent by so many gales, and 
patched by the hands of the 
sailors.” 

11. “Square-built, hearty and strong, 
with an odor of ocean about 
him, 

Speaking with this one and that, 
and cramming letters and par- 
cels 

Into his pockets capacious, and 
messages mingled together 

Into his narrow brain, till at last 
he was wholly bewildered.” 

12. “Homeward together they 
walked, with a strange, indef- 
inite feeling, 

That all the rest had departed 
and left them alone in the 
desert.” 

13. “. . . . two, from among them 
advancing, 

Came to parley with Standish, 
and offer him furs as a pres- 
ent;” 

14. “Headlong he leaped on the 
boaster, and, snatching his 
knife from its scabbard, 

Plunged it into his heart,” 

15. “Unswerving and swift had a 
bullet 

Passed through his brain, and he 
fell with both hands clutching 
the greensward,” 

16. “Wooden-barred was the door, 
and the roof was covered with 
rushes; 

Latticed the windows were, and 
the window panes were of 
paper, 

Oiled to admit the light, while 
wind and rain were excluded.” 

17. “Blessing the world he came, 
and the bars of vapor beneath 
him 

Gleamed like a grate of brass, 
and the sea at his feet was a 
laver!” 


18. “Lo! when the service was end- 
ed, a form appeared on the 
threshold, 

Clad in armor of steel, a somber 
and sorrowful figure!” 

19. “Led by a cord that was tied to 
an iron ring in its nostrils, 

Covered with crimson cloth, and 
a cushion placed for a saddle.” 

20. “Fair-haired, azure-eyed, with 
delicate Saxon complexion, 

Having the dew of his youth, 
and the beauty thereof, as the 
captives 

Whom Saint Gregory saw, and 
exclaimed ‘Not Angles but 
Angels.’ ” 

21. “ ‘See, how bright they are bur- 
nished, as if in an arsenal 
hanging; 

That is because I have done it 
myself, and not left it to 
others.’ ” 

22. “Turned o'er the well-worn 
leaves, where thumb-marks 
thick on the margin, 

Like the trample of feet, pro- 
claimed the battle was hot- 
test.” 

23. “ ‘She is alone in the world; her 
father and mother and brother 

Died in the winter together; I 
saw her going and coming, 

Now to the grave of the dead, 
and now to the bed of the dy- 
ing, ” 

24. “He who but yesterday pleaded 
so glibly the cause of another, 

Stood there embarrassed and si- 
lent, and seeking in vain for 
an answer.” 

25. “Though he was rough, he was 
kindly; she knew how during 
the winter 

He had attended the sick, with a 
hand as gentle as woman’s;” 

(For key, see page 77) 
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__ Handwork Books 


.. at only 50 Cents each to 
new or present subscribers 


to THE INSTRUCTOR* 


(60 Cents each to non-subscribers) 


* If you wish to subscribe for THE 
INSTRUCTOR now and at the same 
time order a selection of these 
books, use order form on page 75. 


Creative Posters 


Numberless posters can be 
made by the children from 
CREATIVE the 32 pages of patterns 


Oy BESS BRUCE CLEAVELAND 
——— 


in this book. Boys, girls, 
men, women, pets, chick- 
ens, turkeys, birds, flowers, 
trees, and many other sub- 
jects are included. Insert 
in colors shows many ways 
of using the patterns. 
Heavy paper covers. 


50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR _ subscriber. 

















(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 


Instructor Poster Patterns ; °° I 


Each of these books con- 
= tains patterns for making 
| 30 posters of varying sizes 
| up to 54 inches long. 20 

of the patterns in each 
| book are of Mother Goose 
' 





characters ; others = deal 
with children, their pets, 
and their play. No pat- 
terns alike in the two 
books. Heavy paper covers, 
Each book, 50 cents, post- 
paid to THE INSTRUCTOR 
subscriber. (60 cents each 
to non-subscriber.) 


Story- Book Poster Patterns 








ee Patterns which form 20 
posters, size 36 x 14 inches, 

STORY-BODK each illustrating a  well- 
known story. Some of the 

Pp O STE P subjects ites Cinderela, 
umplestiltzkin, The Fro 

PATTERNS) Prince, The Ugiy Duckling 
OY BESS AQUCE CLEAVELANO Puss-in-Boots, Jack and the 
J es Beanstalk, The Three Lit- 
6 eae toe! tle Pigs; Robinson Crusoe, 

{ 5 ch ete. Heavy paper covers. 
q i? “yt A= 50 cents, postpaid to THE 
‘ W sf tt INSTRUCTOR | subscriber. 
-_ (60 cents to non-subscriber.) 











Health Poster Patterns 


——e 
HEALTH 


Patterns for making 20 
posters, 36 x 15 inches, il- 
lustrating health rules. Ten 
are of Mother Goose char- 
acters ‘with health jingles. 
Others include: Sleep with 


PATTERNS Windows Open; _ Brush 
by BESS BRUCE CAF AVELAMD Teeth Every Day; Little 
wees Health Gardeners; Eat 
— Fruit Every Day; ete 


Heavy paper covers. 

50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR _ subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 


Safety Poster Patterns 


Contains patterns for mak- 
ing 30 posters of varying 
sizes up to 36 x 16 
inches, each illustrating a 
safety rule. Full direc- 
tions are given. Sub- 
jects include: Be Careful 
of Fire; Cross Streets with 
Care; Toys Trip People; 
Be Careful in the Water; 
etc. Heavy paper covers. 
50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR | subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 




















School Window Decorations 


16 sets of patterns for 
window decorations with 
full directions for making. 
May also be used in making 
decorations for other pur- 
poses. Some of the pat 
terns are: Red Geranium, 
Basket and Fruit, Bow! and 
Daffodils, Bunch of Grapes, 
Santa Claus, Poinsettia, 
Hatchet and Cherries, etc 
Heavy paper covers. 

50 cents, postpaid to THE 
INSTRUCTOR _ subscriber. 
(60 cents to non-subscriber.) 


Instructor Jointed Toys (2° 


Each of these two books 
contains 30 patterns for 
jointed toys with full di- 
rections for making. 

Book I contains twenty: 
two patterns for Jointed 
Animals, Birds, etc., and 
eight patterns for Little 
Citizens Jointed Toys. 

Il contains nine 
patterns for See Saw 
Jointed Toys, twenty for 
Mother Goose, and one for 
ee a Santa Claus Jointed Toy. 
Each book, 50 cts., postpaid to THE INSTRUC- 
TOR subscriber. (60¢ each to non-subscriber.) 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
DANSVILLE, N. Y. 
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“The Courtship of Miles Standish” 


(Continued 
Key 


I. 1. “The Courtship of Miles 


Standish” 
2. Henry W. Longfellow 
3. “Evangeline”; “Hiawatha” 
4. Massachusetts 
§. Pilgrims 
6. The settlement of Plymouth 
7. Priscilla; Miles Standish; 
John Alden 
8. Plymouth 
9. Miles Standish 
10. John Alden 
11. John Alden 
12. Caesar 
13. twelve 
14. The Bible; Barriffe’s Artil- 
lery Guide; Commentaries of 
Caesar 
15. John Alden 
16. Miles Standish 
17. “Why don’t you speak for 
yourself, John?” 
18. friendship 
19. Brutus; Caesar 
20. Wattawamat; Pecksuot 
21. a skin of a rattlesnake filled 
with arrows 
22. Hobomok 


23. cornerstone 


from page 76) 
II. 1. Miles Standish 

. breastplate 

. Rose Standish 

. Caesar 

. England 

Bible 

. Indian 

. the army 

. village of Plymouth 

10. “Mayflower” 

11. Master of the “Mayflower” 

12. Priscilla and John Alden 

13. Pecksuot and Wattawamat 

14. Miles Standish 

15. Wattawamat 

16. Alden’s new home 

17. the sun 

18. Miles Standish 

19. Raghorn 

20. John Alden 

21. weapons 

22. Commentaries of Caesar 

23. Priscilla 

24. John Alden 

25. Miles Standish 


SENAY AYN 


EpIToRIAL Note: The quotations from 
The Courtship of Miles Standish, given 
in this lesson sheet, are used by per- 
mission of, and special arrangement 
with, the authorized publishers, Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


Museum Boxes for Geography 


(Continued 


B. Making the scenes. 
1. The background scene was 
prepared by drawing it on un- 
bleached muslin with wax cray- 
on and then pressing it with a 
warm iron. 
2. This cloth was pasted on a 
piece of cardboard which was 
bent into a semicircle when 
placed in the box. (See sketch.) 
This curve gave the desired per- 
spective. 
3. Fiberboard shaped like the 
shaded portion of the sketch was 
placed under the glass on top of 
the box to finish the case neatly. 
4. The foreground and _ the 
figures for each scene were con- 
structed and put .in place. 


IV, Description of scenes. 


A. Committee I: Belgian Congo. 
Characteristic scene: A jungle. 
In planning for this scene, a 

background of dense growth, with 

an open space representative of a 

water hole around which wild ani- 

mals gather to drink, offered many 
possibilities. Miniature animals 
may be bought at a ten-cent store, 
but it is better for the children to 
model them from clay, or carve 
them from soap. The foreground 
was made of equal parts of sand 
and cement (about 1” thick) ar- 
ranged in the desired manner. The 

cement came over the edge of a 

piece of glass and left an open 

Space to represent the water hole. 

Blue-gray paper under the glass rep- 

resented the water. 

B. Committee II: Arabia. 
Characteristic scene: A desert. 
The background was sand dunes, 

with palm trees to represent an 

oasis. The tent of the Arab was 
made from striped cloth supported 
by small sticks. The Arab, dressed 


from page 23) 


in his loose flowing garments, 
stood at the head of his camel, 

C. Committee III: The Far 
North. 

Characteristic scene: An Eski- 
mo selter on a frozen tundra with 
northern lights in the background. 

In this scene the foreground was 
made of equal parts of salt and 
flour mixed to the consistency of 
dough and arranged to represent a 
frozen tundra. The shelter of the 
Eskimo was made by covering an 
inverted jelly glass with the dough 
mixture and marking off the lines 
to represent blocks of snow. A 
dog team and an Eskimo, dressed in 
furs, completed the foreground. 
Northern lights added brilliance to 
the background. This effect was 
gained through the use of red, 
blue, purple, orange, and yellow 
crayons applied in rays going out 
from a semicircle on the horizon. 
The color was rubbed and thor- 
oughly blended. 

D. Committee IV: Norway. 

Characteristic scene: A rugged, 
mountainous country with a house 
shown beside a fiord. 

The most important ideas in- 
volved in this representation were 
the rugged mountains and the ir- 
regular seacoast with its many 
fiords. In preparing the back- 
ground, the distant mountains 
were snow-covered. Blue-gray 
water of the fiords was shown be- 
tween the nearer mountains. A 
garden, a haystack, and a girl and 
boy in Norwegian costumes com- 
pleted the scene. 

E. Committee V: Switzerland. 

Characteristic scene: Beautiful 
lakes, snow-capped mountains, and 
a herd of goats. 

(Continued on page 80) 
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PERFECT FASHION PARTNERS 
FOR NEW DAYTIME COSTUMES 


Glorified oxfords, high fronts, gay specta- 
tors and sports look as if they'd been de- 
signed for your very own costumes. They 
feel as if they had been made especially 
for you, too—because of the comfortable 
lasts and exact sizing. 









America’s Smartest Walking 
Shoes Go Places Comfortably 






AND STILL ONLY 
A TO 
comes in Black, Brown or Blue Kid; SIZES 1 TO 11 
“Paula and also Black or Brown Suede. $6 WIDTHS AAAA TO E AND EEE 


Enna Vethicks 


Hand -Flarad by (Ags) Master Chafesmen 


AUBURN NEW YORK 


7 











the money needed fort 
ures, records, ath- 





You can get 
. a sot 
school libraries, P!< oni 
letic equipment, etc., by our rr 
ochest which also builds school spit? 
48 seals—costs your pl an, 


for §0c. 
only 25¢, 4 its 


our 80-piece 
16 fine 


—Distributing 
PLAN A Christmas box— and 
cards and envelopes 


Under easy supervision, pupils can ee 
n these funds for the school, by 


ounger ehildren introduce ly ear ans at the left. 


-¥ ¥ ts, ° r ] 
PLAN Or ies Chraine, PEA qdopting any of oUF P 
each con nd - 
, 2 envelopes, ® 300 or mo 
wee sip Apart seals. Cost come schools have made $ re 
aa achool only Se each. why not yours? Send today 
a year— 1 sets 
ock- : nd sample 
PLAN C—Selling 106 Core eNipApart for full information, 
nta . 
Seals. Cost only Se eache i. Hection. 


Noinvestment required, no risk of loss. 


We send sample sete on approval: OMERICAN STOTT 23 
— DEPT. F, LANCASTER, PA. 


—__ 























‘AUTHORS & POETS) 


POEMS = PLAYS — SHORT STORIES 


WANTED FOR PUBLICATION IN 
“Yearbook of Contemporary Americans” Series 


. 
PRIZES OFFERED 
ALSO FULL-LENGTH NOVELS & BIOGRAPHIES 
J 


Write or send manuscripts to: 


RENAISSANCE BOOK COMPANY 
126 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. y, 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 


Low-Priced Clubs 


THE INSTRUCTOR (23%) ft! 8 
a year Price Price 

with American Boy $3 50 $3.25 
with American Childhood 4.50 
with Americon Giri 400 3.65 
with American Home 3 | 3.25 
with American Magazine 4.75 
with Better Homes and Gardens 3.10 
with Boys’ Life 3.25 
with Child Life 4.50 
“ Children’s Activities (10 Nos.) 4.75 
with Children’s Play Mote 400 3.60 
with Collier’s, Notional Weekly 4 4.25 
with Correct English 4.25 
with Current History - 4.75 
with The Digest (To Teachers only) ( 5.25 
with Etude, Music Magozine — 3.85 
with Heolth 400 3.60 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine , 4.65 
with Journal of Geography 5 4.65 
with McCall's Magazine 3 3.25 
with Noture Megozine - 4.75 
with Open Road for Boys (2 years) 3 3.25 
with Parents’ Magazine : 3.75 
with Pathfinder j 3.15 
with Popular Mechanics 4.50 
with Popular Science Monthly 3.60 
with Practical Home Economics 4' 4.15 
with Reader's Digest » be 5.00 
with Redbook 4.50 
with School Arts Magazine , § 5.10 
with Wee Wisdom 3.15 
with Women’s Home Companion 15 3.25 

NOTE: if THE INSTRUCTOR is desired 

for two yeors in any of the above offers, 

add $1.25 to prices in second column 

4 1.00 
The Pathfinder (,"'.°° 
with American Childhood $ $3.15 
with Better Homes ond Gardens 1.60 
with Child Life 3.15 
with Correct English 350 3.15 
with Etude, Music Magozine df 2.40 
with McCall's Magazine 1.60 
with Nature Magazine 3.65 
with Popular Mechanics 3.00 
with Reader's Digest 100 3.90 
with Wee Wisdom 200 1.80 
N M : $3.00 
ature Magazine (,’,.,. 
vith Child Life $4.25 
with Correct English 5.00 
with Etude, Music Magazine » 00 4,00 
with Hygeia, Health Magazine ih 4.75 
with McCall's Magazine af 3.30 
with Parents’ Magazine 500 4,00 
with Popular Mechanics 550 4.50 
with Reader's Digest 6.00 5§.25 
with The Digest (To Teachers only) ( 5.75 
with Wee Wisdom 400 3.65 
° ° $2.00 

Etude, Music Magazine (°° ) 
with American Childhood $4.50 $4.00 
with American Girl 3 2.75 
with Child Life +! 3.75 
with Correct English 1 4.00 
with McCall's Magazine 300 2.40 
with Parents’ Magazine 400 3.00 
with Reader’s Digest , 4.75 
with The Digest ‘To Teachers only) f 4.75 
with Wee Wisdom 2.50 
with Women’s Home Companion OD 2.75 


Child Life (,**-°°) 


with American Boy $3.50 $3.00 
vith American Giri 4.00 3.50 
with Boys’ Life 350 3.00 
with MeCall’s Magazine 3.50 3.00 
vith Parents’ Magazine . 450 3.50 
with Popular Mechanics . 500 4.25 
with Reader’s Digest . 550 4.50 
with Wee Wisdom . 350 3.15 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 3.25 


Correct English (,*?.5° ) 


with American Magazine $5 00 $4.75 
with Collier's, National Weekly 4° 4.25 
with Parents’ Magazine 45 4.00 
with Reader’s Digest 5.50 5.25 
with The Digest (To Teachers only)... 650 5.25 
with Woman’s Home Companion 3.50 3.25 
. 0 
Wee Wisdom (,*!.°° 
with American Childhood $3.50 $3.15 
with American Girl 250 2.00 
with Better Homes and Gardens 200 1.70 
with McCall's Magazine 200 1.70 
with Parents’ Magazine 3.00 2.40 
. , * 
Children’s Activities (,°°°° 
with Etude, Music Magazine $5.00 $3.75 
with Americon Boy ‘ 3.50 
with Parents’ Magozine 500 4,00 
with McCall's Magozine 400 3.30 
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Reader’s Digest (°.°°. 





start with the current issue unless ordered otherwise.) 





NEWS 


THE PATHFINDER weexty 


The NEW PATHFINDER is a magazine of informa- 
tion and instruction. It brings to you every week 
direct from the Nation’s Capital -the vital, vivid news 
of all the world, clearly told in simple unaffected Eng- 
lish. It is fully illustrated. The NEW PATHFINDER 
is unbiased in political, social, religious and economic 
opinions. Conveniently organized by departments for 
easy reading and ready reference. The lowest priced, 
the most widely circulated and the most popular of 
all news magazines. Used in thousands of schools and 
an especial favorite among teachers everywhere. 


$1.00 per year of 52 issues. 


The Pathfinder, { with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 


1 year 

















$3.15. 
\ with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.40. 


NATURE MAGAZINE 


Interprets the out-of-doors as does no other publica- 
tion. Fits into the classroom program. Each month 
it presents fascinating, beautifully illustrated articles 
about birds, animals, flowers, fish, insects, the skies, the 
weather, and other interesting things in Nature; also 
a sixteen-page section of outstanding nature pictures 
in rotogravure and sixteen pages devoted to Conserva- 
tion matters (a new feature). Eminent naturalists, 
artists, and photographers are regular contributors. 
Entertaining, accurate, Nature Magazine is invaluable 
for reference and supplementary reading. 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
Nature Magazine, | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75. 


1 year 






THE ETUD? 
Mase Magerve 





(with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 


THE ETUDE, MUSIC MAGAZINE 
Music, Articles, News — Every Month! 


For the student and teacher, as well as all those who 
enjoy and find inspiration in music, THE ETUDE is 
an unequaled source of information and recreation. 
Regular features include a 20- to 24-page music sec- 
tion filled with new pieces to play and sing (with help- 
ful, analytic study notes) ; stimulating articles by lead- 
ing artists and musical authorities ; music world news ; 
departments for music supervisors, teachers and stu- 
dents, and a special section for young beginners. 


$2.00 per year of 12 issues. 


The Etude, | with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, 
)with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.10. 


1 year 


$2.25 pe 


$3.85. 


NEWS OF TODAY 


NEWS-WEEK (‘xno romorrow 


NEWS-WEEK gives you a thrilling, unbiased picture 
of the world today ... plus an authoritative forecast 
of tomorrow's headlines, in a new section of comment 
and opinion. It tells you not only what happened, but 
why it happened, giving you a deeper understanding of 
today’s problems. OVER 70 ACTION PHOTOS in each 
issue Showing history in the making. NEWS-WEEK 
is complete. Its 1% news departments cover everything 
from National and foreign affairs to science and relig- 
ion: from books and art to music and entertainment. 


r year of 52 issues to teachers only 


Regular Subscribers $4.00 a year. 
Add News-Week to any magazine or club. 





$3.00 per 
Children’s Activities, 1 year, with THE 
INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.75; with THE 
INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $6.00. 








MAGAZINES OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO TEACHERS 


WHICH ones would YOU like in money-saving combination with THE INSTRUCTOR? 


their splendid adaptability to classroom use. Start subscription with any desired issue. 





Swe. on all your magazine needs. . Make selections from these 
TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE CLUB OFFERS 


Order now THE INSTRUCTOR and other magazines that you will need for this 
school year. . Send no money now—pay December Sth if more convenient. 















All have been selected for 
(THE INSTRUCTOR will 


ORDER NOW to get the benefit of these low prices. 








THE CHILDREN’S 


CHILD LIFE own wxcxzine 


Teachers like the colorful 4%-page CHILD LIFE. The 
lively, educational stories and activities encourage 
children to read today’s best juvenile literature. The 
NEW-THINGS-TO-DO section provides teachers with 
instructive photographs, illustrations, games, cut-outs, 
beginner’s drawing lessons, puzzles, nature studies, 
and hobbies. Interesting ways to use these activities 
in the classroom are included in the Teachers’ Edition, 
This is the Regular Edition plus a 4-page supplement 
of programs, projects, and helpful new ideas. Just 
ask for the Teachers’ Edition no extra charge. 


$2.50 per year of 12 issues. 


Child Life, 


1 year 














j with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $4.50. 


(| with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $5.75. 


READER’S DIGEST 


Each month THE READER’S DIGEST presents in 
skillfully condensed form 30 to 35 articles of outstand- 
ing importance selected from over 200 leading Amer- 
ican periodicals. The tremendous amount of reading 
time thus saved is one of the reasons why THE 
READER'S DIGEST is acclaimed as “indispensable” 
by eminent educators, statesmen, business and profes- 
sional men and women as well as a host of everyday 
folk. Convenient pocket size, legible type, no adver- 
tising; each issue sparkles with current magazine 
literature 136 pages of diverse, stimulating reading 


$3.00 per year of 12 issues. 
Reader's a. with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $5.00. 
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CORRECT ENGLISH ‘sii 


This magazine provides authoritative instruction in 
the correct use of English by apt quotation and clear, 
comprehensive ruling. Typical language problems are 
explained clearly by drill and by illustration. Pro- 
nunciation and correct use of words are especially 
stressed. Subscribers may consult the editor on any 
difficult English problem. Regular monthly features 
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WEE WISDOM 4x85 éiais 


A character builder and classroom assistant that helps 
to make the teacher's job easier. It provides a wealth 
of activities, such as sewing, cooking, handicraft, 
stamp collecting, art projects, games, puzzles, cut- 
outs, suggestions for use in clubs, and the opportunity 
to do creative work in Wee Wisdom Writers Guild. 
Best of all, its stories fascinate children while teach- 
ing them lessons in honesty, courage, friendliness, 
self-contro!, and the other traits that are essential to 
1 well-ordered schoolroom and playground. 


$1.00 per year of 12 issues. 
Wee Wisdom { with THE INSTRUCTOR, 1 year, $3.25. 


1 year 


| with THE INSTRUCTOR, 2 years, $4.50. 








CHILDREN’S 
ACTIVITIES 


A magazine providing a 
great variety of purposeful 
activities for children from 
8 to 12 years old. Includes 
stories, play projects, 
things to make and do, etc. 
Children love it. Each 
page 10% x 13%. 
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Museum Boxes 
for Geography 


(Continued from page 77) 


Emphasis was placed on the 
beautiful scenery. In the fore 
ground, the home of a Swiss goat- 
herd and his goats was arranged. 
Dolls dressed in 
completed the scene. 

F. Committee VI: Holland. 

Characteristic scene: A Dutch 
home beside a canal, with a wind- 
mill in the distance. 

The house was a small wooden 
box with doors and windows cut 
out. The roof was made of cor- 
rugated board painted red to rep- 
resent tile. The body of the house 
was covered with plaster of paris. 
The door and shutters were painted 
blue. Transparent cellulose paper 
made the window panes. A dog 
was hitched to a milk cart with 
harness made of black oilcloth. 
Four-inch dolls were dressed to 
represent Dutch children. Chick- 
ens around the house added a home- 
like touch. 

V. Results. 

The children wrote explanatory 
stories, prepared talks, and arranged 
an exhibit. 

The unit contributed to the reali- 
zation of the following objectives. 

A. To understand the way in 
which the surface features of the 
home environment affect the lives 
of people and the development of 
their communities. 
B. To develop an appreciation of 
the interrelationship and _ interde- 
pendence of people of the world. 
C. To develop the ability to inter- 
pret geographical pictures, charts, 
graphs, and statistical tables so as 
to discover the contrasting ways 
in which people of other environ- 
ments have adjusted their ways of 
working and living. 

D. To develop the pupils’ ability 

to express through habitat repre 

sentations, facts and principles of 

living that they have discovered 

with reference to other people. 
VI. Correlations with school 
jects. 

A. Reading. 

1. Using the library to find in- 

formation, and to make a bib- 

liography on a special subject. 

2. Reading individual and group 

reports. 

B. Language. 

Making plans in group and 
committee meetings and thereby 
carrying On conversation. 

2. Writing individual and group 

reports. 

C. Social studies. 

Using the map to locate all 
regions studied. 

2. Studying characteristic life 

in regions listed. 

D. Natural science. 

Learning the climatic belts. 
2. Studying influence of clima- 
tic conditions on all life. 

E. Art. 

Constructing objects 
various media. 

2. Studying perspective. 
F. Arithmetic. 

Interpreting maps and charts. 
2. Developing proper propor- 
tions in size of objects. 


native costumes 


sub- 


using 
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TREASURE-TROVE 


FOR THE BUSY TEACHER 


Ab 


To order any of the 
3% hy 5% inches, for each item. 


desired, together with your name, 


ing position. 
required) to Treasure-Trove, 


following items, 


use a separate slip of paper, 


On the slip write Number of item 
mailing address, school, and teach- 
Send your request slips (with stamps or coin when 
The Instructor, Dansville, New York. 


Please do not ask for items mentioned more than five months ago. 





122. All-Season Quebec 

The Land of the Maple Leaf puts 
on her most gorgeous company dress 
in the autumn, but that is a season 
when most teachers south of the 
Canadian border have to be contented 
with their own maples, oaks, and 
beeches. There is no season, however, 
when the Province of Quebec does 
not offer everything that goes to 
make a wonderful vacation. At all 
times the delights of river, moun- 
tain, lake, and seacoast await you; the 
sophisticated pleasures of great cities; 
the charm of a countryside that seems 
to have been transplanted from 
France. During the Christmas vaca- 
tion you would find winter sports at 
their height. In summer the Gaspé 
Peninsula, the Laurentians, the Sct. 
Lawrence and Saguenay, and other 
regions provide unlimited variety. 
Rail and boat services reach in many 
directions, and the roads are numer- 
ous and well cared for. If you will 
let us know what part of this richly 
endowed Province most appeals to 
you, we will ask the Quebec Tourist 
Bureau to send you their attractive 
booklets. 


123. Five Units on Light 

Motors are known by their borse- 
power and light is measured in foot- 
candles. Thus does progress pay 
tribute to the humbler facilities of an 
earlier day. You might not imagine 
yourself attempting to explain to 
children what a foot-candle is, but 
“The New Story of Light” makes 
this so plain in a picture and a few 
words that no explaining is necessary. 
Such simplicity and directness are 
characteristic of a work project on 
lighting, prepared by the General 
Electric Company (Incandescent 
Lamp Department) in collaboration 
with the Child Life Division of Rand 
McNally & Company. Included i 
the material are four unusually large 
colored charts (38” x 50”) on var- 
ious aspects of light and seeing, ad- 
mirable for class use, and a 32-page 
illustrated booklet presenting five 
units correlated with the chart and 
designed to tie in with regular school 
work in the social studies, geography, 
history, health and safety, and general 
science. Artificial light as developed 
through the centuries, lighting as we 


know it compared with lighting else- 
where in the world, light as a factor 
in health and safety, a history of 
lighting in America, and a simplified 
“science of seeing” are the subjects 
around which the text and pictures 
are organized. Many practical ex- 
periments and other “things to do” 
are suggested. The point particular- 
ly stressed is the wisdom of adequate 
lighting and the short-sighted false 


economy of poor lighting. The 
Illuminating Engineering Society's 
studies in artificial light provide an 


authoritative basis for the text on 
present-day illumination of homes 
for purposes of reading and study. 
A Bibliography recommends books 
and pamphlets that will be useful for 
supplemental purposes. “The New 
Story of Light” should illumine the 
pedagogical path for any teacher of 
middle and upper grades.. To cover 
mailing cost, enclose ten cents with 
request. 


124. Shakespeare, Italy, and You 

Odd, isn’t it, that plays by the 
greatest English dramatist should so 
often turn our thoughts toward 
Italy? There is the Rome of Julius 
Caesar, Coriolanus, Antony and Cleo- 
patra, Cymbeline, and Titus Androni- 
cus; the Venice of Othello and The 
Merchant of Venice; the Verona of 
Romeo and Juliet and Two Gentlemen 
of Verona; the Sicily of The Winter's 
Tale; the Messina of Much Ado about 
Nothing; and any number of refer- 
ences to other places. Shakespeare drew 
on sources that saw in Italy the ideal 
setting for romantic and _ stirring 
events. He visualized the land for us, 
though, so far as we know, he was 
never privileged to see it for himself. 
Today it is more practicable for an 
American school teacher to visit 
Rome, Naples, Florence, and Venice 
than it was for the Bard of Avon to 
travel a hundred miles from home. 
And the Italian Tourist Information 
Office knows how to set one planning. 
This agency has available a supply of 
lavishly illustrated booklets—“Rome,” 
“Naples,” and “Winter Sports in 
Italy” (this last containing wonder- 
ful skiing pictures). lf you would 
like to receive any one of these, please 
name your choice in sending us a re- 
quest slip. 











PAIN IN FEET, LEGS, HEELS? 


Tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like _ me and leg pains; callouses or sore y 
heels—these are signs of weak or fallen arches. Dr. Scholl's 
Arch Supports give immediate relief by nn 
the cause—muscular and ligamentous strain an 
soon restore your arches to normal, Expertly fitted 
at Shoe and Dept. stores everywhere. For 
FREE booklet on FOOT CARE, write Dr. 
Scholl's, Inc., Dept. 44, Chicago, Ill. 
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There is a Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Appliance or Remedy for Every Coamee Foot Trouble 
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